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PREFACE. ■ 

The Gazetteer of .Tjas Bela fornjs the eiglsth volnrneof the 
Dhstrk^t Gazetteer series of BaiiichisUIn. * h'or want of any 
printed •literature on tlie subject, our knavvledge of the ec^o- 
nonuc and social couilitioris of the people was^ jit tlie tiaie of 
the incepitioii of tlie Gazetteer operations, sonunvbat Jiniiled., 
M . M lihairuiiud Sulaiinao, an oiHciai of t Ur* i ais IhSla fSt jito, 
uoiSj therefore, especiajJly de|)uted to colitu-t materinL lie 
spent about two years on this work and, oreier tlie guidance 
of Tahs/Idar IfaBz Saifulla Khan, collected nnich useful in- 
forinatioij. >Siaii]iirIy, intonnation regardiiig the Levy Tracts 
was collected by iTispector Ghiragh Din. Tlie material for 
tln‘ gneiter |)art of t\\e GazetLcfu' was afterwards c<.d]ated anri 
arrangeit by Gni Muhaniiuad, Ifead Cierk in the. Gazet- 
teer otli<!e. f;ike all ctlior District Gazetteers of Bahieliistaii 
the compilation of the Isis Bela Gazetteer was cornnienced 
tgV Mr. R. riughes-Buller, 1 wlm visited the ijevy 

'I'raots in 1 find wrote the Physical Aspects sectioii, and 
|>arts of the section on lh)pulation in Chapter I; the sections 
on h'isheries, Weights and Measures, .Material Condition of 
the People, Arts aind Manufactures, the KarJier Trade, arni 
Telegraphs in Chapter If; tine wdiole of C].ci [)ler IV wu“th t}je 
exception of the Miniature Gazetteer of the i-<evv Tracts ; 
and the Koute liists. Tiie artii-le on Geoiogy was kindly 
>^n|>plied by Mr, Vredenburg of the tfeological Survey of 
I lid la, and notes on Botany were furnisinai by Major D. 
p'raiue, late Director, Botanical Survey’' of India. d'he re- 
mainder of the Gazetteer was revised by rue with tla^ assist- 
anoe of Kaifsahlb Jandat tlai, 8|)c.eia] (.taz etltsu’ Assistatit. 

M uch lisefni in format ion has beeii derived fiom a rf*|fort 
bn the larai tenvuass of the State written in Ibldh by Ahyjor 
M. A. 'Tighe, Political Agent, SoiitlniArn fhiluch istan, and 
from the reports furnished by the Jam for tim years PJO DA 
and i905-(), whicli are embodied in tlic Administration 
Iteports of the Baluchistan Agency. A Bil»iir)gr<ipliy of other 
books relating to ]>as Bdla, of unhich use Inis been niade, will 
be foiJiai at the end of (J’lmpter .lY, 

P'he wdiole of the draft has been examined by the 
Ofiieiating AVazir, AI. Ghulam Husain, and Lieutenant 
M. Ijawrence, Assistant Political Agent, Kaliit. 

Thanks are due to the officials of the State for the assist- 
; ance they have so wdllingfy rendered and especially to Kh/to 
BaluUiur Haji Ahmad Yar Khan, the Wazir, and iluliz 
.^aifulla Khan, late Tahsflda^^ 

July, 1907. a IL MaJoh. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

HESGUIPTIVE. 

Njitive State of I^as liela i.s situale*.! on tl'fO sou-' eir sm’atj 
them coa>^t of .Bainohistiln, helweo'n 24; ' o4 ana 2() hir 
N. and Gi 7' run] G7“ 2i)' E., wdth aii area of (hill 

srjnaie miles. Jt is bounded on the north hv tlio JlndoAvan 
Division of tlie Kalat State; on the east h}" tlie ivatlmr 
Danee whieh se|^arat.ea it from Siv\d ; on the soniit l)V tie* 

Aralnan Sea ; arid on tlie west by itse Hdia oU-djoot ot the 
Pab Ih'iooe, 

The eastern boundary was defined on n'jaosr'niatron 
ot the (.k)mrnissio!ier in Siinl between Novannber and 

Angiist 1854 by Lieutenant tl X Stenart, Assisbint (hdleetor 
of Ka.rd(’hi, in conjunction with a represenial.ive of If i.s ifiidi- 
rie<s the Khdn of Kalat. From a point a few miles aliove 
Fosi Lak wliere it .meets the northern lioundary, Mio ( ;rst(e n 
boundary line runs aloniy the watershed of a very lorsvh hipii 
liili called Khirthar or Kirthar. From a pillar (vn t h!:' Inh 
near l^opy the hounrlary crosses the vallev in a vvc.^d.fely 
direction to a pillar on the Melsce (Mehi) hill (V>]!owinyf tiie 
crest of this liilf to a pillar on its southern exlrcnaiy ; llien 
crosses to a ])illa,r on the extrenu' sontherrj end ot the 
Bhedur ra,not>; from here it takes a southerly direction a<‘ros8 
a stony plain to the hroken r?in^o.M>r low h.ills i .-illed Mol, runs 
along this range till it reaches a pillar near its extrcmit v, 
from which it turns westward to a pillar at Kund, following 
the course of Die Kand Nullah till it reaclie.s the lia.]> river ; 
from here the boiimJary folloivs the left liank of tiie Uab river 
till it reaches the sea. Subsequently in 18G], the lioundary 
line was Burveyed by Captain G. W. Macaulay.. Comnuvuilant, 
ist Kegiment, Sind liorse. 





2 CHAPTER l^nESCRJFTlVE. 

On Hie south, the eoast line extends from the month 
of tlie Hub river toJVMlrruit Ihiy, a distance, ns the crow flies, 
of niiout miles. 

"riio northerii honiidiiry of Las Bela witli Jlialawan lia^ 
not yet bf^m defined. In former. an<l indeed nnti] quite 
recent times, Bela was part and parcel of Jhalawan. Thongh 
at tiie present time tlie distrihntion lietween the territories 
of the Las Bela State and the adjoining triiiai territory is 
becoming more marked, no boundary has yet been defined, 
and in fact the honndary line as far as the point above 
TTinirblj where the tliree boundaries of l^as Bela, Jhalawan, 
and Mak'ii'in meet, is the subject of disputes now jiendirig 
and, therefore, any att empt to describe the northern i)onndary 
of Las Bela could only be misleading, 

"J'iie exact western limit of lias Btda near Kbor Kalinat 
has long been a subject of<lispute. So far back as 1802 it 
formed a Tnaiter of contention between tlu‘ i < a ib of Kc(,‘b aT}d 
the Jam of liOs Bdia, the former claiming tliat Makran 
extended to the Basel and llie latter that tlm boundary of 
Las Bcia, ran as far as the Kurnbar river. Sir I'\ Goldsrnid, 
when ertgaged in making arrangements for the protection 
of the proposed Indo-Eiirojiean Te]egra|)h line between Kar4- 
chi and (Iwadar wrote on the point at issue as follows: — 
My impression on informal, but as it apjieared to me good 
evidence taken in the actnal locality of dispute, was that 
the true bionndary would l»e found in a line drawn from a 
point intennediate to the two places beforenamed (Re., the 
bkisol and the Ruin bar). I accordingly suggested in my 
tvngiish letter that Khor Kalmat v^^hould be held to be 
the terminus at the seaboard, and that tlie bed of the 
Makola hill stream should represent the prolongation inland.” 
Eventvmlly, as the matter was still under dispute “Khor 
Kalmat or its vicinity” wm.s entered in the agreement* with 
the Jam of Bela as indicating the point to which the Jfim’s 


' A ih.'/iisfmfi Tr^afirst, Vo). IX, No. OJvXXXlI, pages 401-2. 
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res])onsiiii]ity for the prote<?tioii of the Itido-l^uro^XNU) wire 
extended. 

Ii> lliUl the inatter received the attention of iMe.jOi; 
Sljower.s, C.I.K,, Political Agt-nt, Kaiat, ami the .-‘indhili 
referred to by Major Goidsiniii havini^ been locateii at a 
small eminence 2 miles and 80 yards to tlie south-west from 
a |)oint near Jilnind Ch;ih on the Indo-Pliiropean Telegraph 
line, the Local Govenuuent, in lOOd, linaliy settled the 
boandary line as running south from tltis sandlrill to the 
nearcjT point tl\ns reached from t]\e resi>ective territories, 
the covintry to the ea.->t being considered as Bdia territory 
and tliat to th(^ west as Makrun. 

'File State derives its name from the word IjMS vvldch 
signifu'S a ph'iin, the greater part of i.he couritry being a 
pel fc<d I y liat iilain,, The whole of the eastern yiart of the 
State conpprising the Levy* Tracts and the Kanrach vvihat 
is rnonntai])ous ; tlie ctmin* comprising tin^ greater jiortion 
of the State is a triangular level plain witli its })ase on the 
sea. Tliere is a tradition amongst the natives that at a 
remote period the valley was an inlet v)f the sva. and from 
its extreme flatness, alluvial formation, and small elevation 
above tlie level of the ocean, this was in all probability the 
case. Along the seaward biise of the Jais plain, a cord’nsed 
mass of iindulating hillocks, eighty or a hundred feet higii, 
covered to some depth vvitli loose sand and thinly overrun 
with creeping plants, extends about 8 miles inland, and 
in the small hollows and plains between them, wliich ;u.e 
60 low as to liecome .v.arurated at high tide by the sea, the 
land produces nothing but saline shrubs or coarse reeds. 
The western division consists of a narrow stri}> of coast 
stretching past Ormfira to Khor Kalrnat. Near the coast, 
the^re is scarcely a tree or a bush to be seen, and tlie country 
has a most barren and desolate aspect. 

The following extract from Memoir of the Province 
of Lus and Narrative of a Journey to Beyla^’ i>y Oornmaader 
T. G. Carless gives a description of the country 
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Beyond the sandhills, the level plains commence, and 
small patches of Stunted tamarisk trees appear here and 
there ; but as you approach Layaree (Lifiri) they attain a 
greater height and the jungle becomes dense. From tha'c 
village to Bey la, the face of the country everywhere presents 
the same aj:)]>earance in its general features, and in the 
vicinity of the different streams a large portion of the land 
is under cultivation ; but beyond these spots it is either 
covered with saline bashes, or thick tamarisk jungle, and 
from the poverty of the soil would not yield sufficient to 
repay the cultivator for his toil in clearing it, In some of 
tlie jungies the bahul {Mimom) is abundant, and in others 
tlie trees arc v/ithered and leafless for miles ; and there 
is no sign of vegetation save in the undergrowth between 
them. About and above ]3eyla, the tamarisk and babul almost 
entirely disappear, and are succeeded by a tree which from a 
sliort distance appears like a species of willow, and is so high 
and bushy, tliat at those places wjiere it abounds, it forms 
thick extensive woods/*’ 

The coimtry along the coast is, owing to scanty rain- 
fall, the scJt nature of the soil and physical conforination, 
mostly an uninhabited desert, presenting a wilderness of 
hills and cliifs with swampy or arid clay j)lains. Water is 
everywhere, had and difhcuit to get, and supplies are obtain- 
ab](^ at the villages only in small quantities. From the 
mouth of the II ah river, the coast line runs in a general 
north by east direction for about 18 miles with a succession 
of rocky points and little bays and thence turns to north- 
west and west l)y south becoming sandy with sandhills 
covered with small brush wmod as far as the Hala hills. From 
this ])oint the land between the Hala mountains and lias 
Malan appears as a succession of rugged mountains, generally 
of light colour, with lower whitish clay peaks. The seaboard 
is low and sandy as far as the cliffs near Kuchali Bundar. 
The shore continues low further westward for about 2i miles 
when the aspect changes by the occurrence, near the beach, of 
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a small oblong hill called Jabal Gbur^b which at a disiance ruYsioAn 
appears like an island. Four miles beyorjd this hill occurs u 
another. chain of rocks called Jazii at Chahurdak lying close 
the shore and reacliing a height of 20 to VA) feet, h'rom 
these rocks to Jabal liab, the shore is low, but at a })oint 
lying about a mile to tlie west of the entrance to tlie ilingol 
river a ridge of low hills comes close down to the sea. These 
hills are succeeded by the Maliin cliffs wliich extend along 
the beach westward for a rlistance of about 20 miles from 
the Malan point after which the coast is low and sandy as 
far as Orinara. Further westwrard to Khor Kalmat, the coast 
is a de.sert with offshoots of the Talar Band hills running 
nearly parallel with and gradually approaching the coast. 

The principal hill ranges are the western slopes of the 
Kfrthar mountains as far north as Ijdc Idnisi ; the main 
ridge of tlie Pal) Hang#* with part of the Kliude or Khudo 
and the whole of the Afor offslioot of ti»e Pah Hange ; and on 
the west the lower slopes of the Makran Boast Hange in- 
eluding the Tflloi and the Patt. A detailed account of the 
Kirthar and Pah ranges will he found in the J haOticda 
GuzdUer; and of the Makran Coast Pange in tlie Guzeiteer 
of M aknin. 

This range is like the Khnde and Pah Kange proper, 
an offshoot of tlie great mass of mountains which lie to 
the south of tlie Siinau branch of the Kolachi river 
and between the liab on tlie east and the Gidar Phor on the 
west known by the general term of the Pab Eange. Up to 
Merehwari c/ionA:/ on the south it is called the Mor. Its 
general direction is from north lo south and parallel to the 
Pab Range to which it is connected on the iiortli by the 
Kaniach Lak or pass, Ik^tween it and the Pab lie the 
valleys of the Kh^rari or Kanrach and Windar rivers and of 
the Mithri, Mohbar and Chabechi torrents on the south. On 
the west lies the great alluvial plain of Las Beia. As the 
range tapers southw'ards it gradually deerea.ses in height 
from 4,671 feet near the Junrer or Juner pass to the 
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Waruind hill, 1,742 feet above sea>level, whence the down- 
ward slo])e eontinnies towards tiie sea. I'he drainai^e on 
the west is taken off towards the laisiii of' the J\)rali .by the 
Kiilari and (jnjri on trie north and by tlie Ihptani, Waiara, 
Dhiijo, Watlo Wjnooi, Me’odiari and MolibjV;* on the stnilb. 
Little flood water, however, actriaJly reMches the Porali as it is 
mostly taken off hiidier u|) for }*ur|?ose.s of irrigation. Nest- 
ling in the hills at the north end is to t>e found the tiny 
valley of Pir Kunana through wln’ch tlie Boia-KaMracli road 
])asses. On tlie we^t are tlie openings known as Gora and 
Gadani, whilst the grassy plain known as Sengar lies near 
the head of the Mohl)jlr. None of the p]a('es are of parti- 
cular inb-rest, Tln^ total length of the range from op})osite 
the Kanracb is about lid miles, whilst its breadth varies from 
IG miles oil tlie north to aiiout 10 miles oil tiie south, d'lie. 
eastern side is, for th<‘ most part, abnipttind inaccessible, but 
to tlie west the slope is grailuah The IJchars peak. 3,898 
feet, in the centre, of the range, is the only one whicii 
is well known locally. Among passes traversable by loaded 
camels the Naran pass is tlie easiest. It lies on ilie route 
from Dthal to Shah Ihlawab The slopes of tlie hills are 
bare and bleak and, excc|)t in tlie hollou\s and torrent beds, 
there is little vegetadion. d'horny bushes, sucii as the cact us, 
are found in fair ahmulaiice. In a few places there are black- 
plum {jdi)iuu) and tamarind trees. y\mong llte trees are tlie 
khAjr (acacia), and (jaufji ; dwarf-palm and olive are also 

found in the northern part of the range. Honey, in good 
years, is alnmdarit, the bees being esjiecially fond of the 
tkor or cactus plants. With good rains the T'aA'ines produce 
much grass, d'he most common is poi and others are known 
MS tse//, (/(ira {Faii icaiu antidotAile) and drd tuan. 

Hyenas and wolves are vdentiful and tiiere are also leo- 
pards and bears, Sind ibex and mountain sheep are scarce. 
Snakes are found her(‘ and there. 

The large.'^t rivers are the Hah and Porali. Minor 
streams ineUide the Khdrari and the Wiudar. The Hingol 
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and the Phor, which rise in the .Thai aw fin hills, only flow for 
a short distanco^ in Las Hdla. Tliey traverse the Jljahvwh.n 
conntry’for tlie ;[;reMt:cr part of tlieir course ;ni<l fall into the 
y^rahij; ea a few ivjiles j^dow the ]){>int at wliich tie\y 
deiioMcii into f^as Ih-la territory. A detailed aceonnt of the 
H-'ih river ;jnd of the fiiu^o] or (lidar Dhor, wiiich is the 
largest river in Ihilncliislan, will he found in the Jhaltiu'da 
Gazetteer, 

Tfie Porali river from its entrance to the I.as Ih'^la State 
as far as Mangia runs over a stony course and has 
banks. J^horri i\]an.fTia to Shieh tlie conrse is well delincd 
passirj;^ through clay soil. At Shell owinrf to the (‘(nistrin*- 
tion of a dam across the bed the water is distriinited and 
aoain loses itself, flood water eventvially ro'achinjG^ the lior 
(lira<‘kisli swamj)) to the w^est of A1 iani. It is said that in 
former days there was a 1) ranch \vhi(*h took off at Manitia 
and ran vi(t Khairo-kot^ (old Jhda) into tlie sea. About 
o miles north of Slieh a liranch of the Porali known as the 
Titian river takes off, and owinr^ to the silting of Lie main 
stream, it now carries a greater part of tlie wader, ddns 
hrancli originally fell into the Jfor or swamp near (iago, hnt 
in recent years a change has come over its conrse, and in 
high floods tlie greater part of the water joins tliat of the 
Watto river which is a continnation of the Kharari river and 
flows into tlie Siranda lake. 

Tlie only places at which there is permanent irrigation 
from the Porrdi river are Welpat and Sin jari. Flood water 
is much used at the same places, large amounts being ciirried 
by the Narg stream to irrigate the lands round Pcia. The 
water is again diverted by hands near 8heh, and in the 
Titian river at the spot where the road from Liari to Uthal 
crosses it. 

This river is known as the Kaurfich in the upper part 
of its course and lower down as the Klifirari. Its total length 
from its source at Sham Kharari near the Kanrfich pass to 

^ Also called Kahiro Kot. 
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its junction with the Tttfdn branch of the Porfili is about 80 
miles. Up to its point of exit from tlie .Mor hills it flows 
over a stony bed. From its source to Dhiidhar it follows the 
Kfinnlcli vfilley between the Pah and the Mor ranges. It 
then enters tlie Mor Ihmge and emerges into the Las Bela 
plain near Pir Kamhnra in the IJthal nvihat. Here it is 
split up into various channels which irrifjate tlie surrounding 
tracts. The eastern channel is known as the Klianira which 
eventually joins the Watto and finds its way to the Siranda 
lake. On tlie west^ a multitude of branches carry the surplus 
irrigation water to the Titian. 

In the Ivanriich valley and up to Pfr Kamlnira it has a 
slight perennial flow of water. Wlien traversing the Mor 
hills its course is confined on either side by high cliffs. In 
the Kanrach valley its sides are low. Thert^ is a consider- 
able growth of dwarf tamarisk in the bed of the stream, 
Uthal and its ncighhourhood depends in a large measure for 
its fertility on the floods brouglit down by the Klulrari 
stream. The Satari and Kahewari tracts de[>erKi for their 
irrigation on the waters of the Klifintra. Its principal tri- 
butaries are the Naran, the Gacdicri, the Bam, the Tikiaro 
and the Dhirjo. 

Tlie Naran joins it in the upper part of its course and 
the Gacheri from the north as it exits from the hills. 

Tlie total length of the Windar from Sham Windar (the 
water parting at tlie southern end of the Kanrach valley 
which divides the basin of the Klulrari from that of the 
Windar) to the sea is about 63 rnih-'s. Receiving its water 
from the Pah hills on the east and from the Mor range on 
the west it follows a south-westerly direction over a stony 
bed with shallow banks. Its course throughout is zigzag 
and below Sfind it runs close under the flank of the Mor 
hills. Near its junction with the Langro it turns westward 
and it breaks through the Mor Range in a south-westerly 
direction, and following a tortuous course for about 24 miles' 
issues from the hills at Pusht-fib where there is a perennial 
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pool of wafer. From liere th ooiii\se lies (lireetly to the 
west and is stony up to Minxnpir and then sandy up to its 
m^atb. * 

At Band Windar a part of the str(‘ain is taken od for 
irrigation on the nortli by an artibcial darn. Tire overtlow 
from the dam goes to tire Siraiula. The main channel 
below lire dfim is freciuently divided by islands covered with 
grass and tamarisk. 

From near Sand, opposite the Ohar pass, tlu re is a 
perennial stream as far as Buslit-iib in ordinary years, but it 
is small and lialrle to dry up in years of drought. At Pusht- 
ah tlie water is absorbed in sand- The lower |)orLion is 
always dry except in tlie flood season, 'fhere are pools near 
i\ I i ra n pi r a n d 8 h li h J i tin a I . 

The chief conlluents of the Windar are the Sand, the 
Gadaro, tlie Langro and tlie Mitliri all of vvliicli rise in tlie 
Pah Range. The largest is the Milhri whicii joins it near 
Pusht-jxb. None of them have any supply of water. 

Its banks from the source of the river to its entry into 
the hills are not high. Its cour.se within the Mor hills is 
bordered on either side by perjiendicular rocks. 

Dwarf-palm is found in the upper part of the stream. 
Tamarisk and other bushes cover the banks througliout its 
cour.se. A few lohira tree.s grow between Puslit-ab and 
Band Windar. 

The width of the river is about 130 yards near the 
junction with it of the 8and River. 

This lake is about two miles to the north of the .Miani 
village. When full, it is about 9 miles long and 2 miles 
broad. Its general situation is north and south. Trie 
average depth of water in the cold weather is 3 to 5 feet, 
but the part known as kun in the south-west corner attains 
a depth of 22 feet. On the occurrence of fiood.s the level is 
raised some 10 or 12 feet. The combined waters of the 
Tit(-5.ii and Kharari and several minor streams unite in the 
Watto and enter the lake from the north ; some of the over- 
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flow water of the Windar also reaches it owing to the presence 
of the darn known as I^and Windar. The water is brackish 
bat is drunk by the cattle of the neighbouring villages. * 
The lake lias been formed by the gradual recession of 
tlie sea, The western side of the lake consists of sand-dunes 
which have now covered an artificial darn made by Jiim Mfr 
Khan II to prevent the egress of the water. On the east 
there is high grass and dwarf tamarisk which form a refuge 
for the wild pig. Thousands of w^ater-fowd resort to the lake 
in the cold weather aiid there are many small fish. There 
are no boats on the lake, but if required they can be pro- 
(.mred from l)«din. 

As the water recedes in the cold weather portions of 
the hanks are taken up for cultivation of mustard. 

This back-wat(‘r extends in a curve running westward 
from Darn on the east. It is about 28 miles long and 
4 miles broad. The shore on the nortli side is low and muddy 
and near Cfuni Chela there are large mangrove swamps. On 
tlie south, sandhills extend between the back-water and the 
(loast but have little vegetation except Cnlotropis giganiea 
(aii') and the bush known as Idna ( H aloxylcya sa(/icornicit7)i). 
In former days pilgrims to Hinglaj used to cross the mouth 
of the swamp at Darn and then traverse this sandy belt, Imt 
nowadays this route has been abandoned. As far as Gagu 
or Gagu Bandar the swamp is navigable by large native 
crafts (dangh)^ and it is by this route that most of the trade 
to and from Liari is carried. On the west, the water becomes 
shallower and it is only navigable by canoes or dug-outs. 

A few duck are to be found in the swamp in winter ; 
the fish are chiefly Ivjar (sardines) ; other kinds are not 
plentiful. Oysters are found in the mangrove swamps 
north of Dam. In winter the shores of the swamps are full 
of camels belonging to the 8ariguv tribe, which are brought 
here to graze. These animals are very clever at getting 
about the swamps. If one gets bogged, it throws itself on 
its side and works itself along till it gets to firmer ground. 
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The Chandra Cfups or Chandra Kup?; (known hy llie 
] >aloch as Ikitl an or Butt am) are a feature* of special ini eresl 

the Bela coast. In Persia they are (‘ailed 
“ tlie eye of the Tlicy are to be found at difiererit places 

along the coast, tliere bcdng three between Plior river and 
Kuchali Bandar in Las B(da and others near Orraara. There 
are also said to be otliers near Grwadar. They differ in size, 
being sometimes large and sometimes sinall. They also 
differ in height, that near Kiicliali Bandar rising as much 
MS 307 feet above sea-leveh They are always of conical form 
with the apex dattened anrl disc^oloured. Sometimes the 
slope of tlie sid(*s is gradual and som-ctimes steep. They nre 
generally furrowed from the How of water down them and 
some of tiiem have numerous c'avities near the base whicli 
reaeli far ird.o llie irderior. The iKhsins are full of li^jviid 
Trmd. ''hlie circuinhu'euce varies according to the size of Use 
volcano, hoi ng in some cases m.s much as three hTindriMi fc'et- 
The liquid mud is sometimes close to the top (sf the cone, 
whilst at others it sinks many feet below tlie surface, in 
cases almost to tlie level of iLe surrounding plain. When in 
action, a few stnall bubbles first appear on the Siirface which 
ar(^ repec.ted at an interval of some 25 seexmds. Following 
the bubbles a part of the mass is heaved up and a jet of licjuid 
mud, about a foot in diameter and a foot bigli, rises ficcom- 
panied by a bidibling noise; sometimes several jets rise, 
simultaneously. In some cases the bubbling is so sliglit as 
to be hardly perceptible. So tenacious is the mud in some 
cases that cocoaniits, which Hindus throw on it, do not 
sink. 

In one case, which was noticed by Lieutenant Hart in bis 
“Account* of a Journey from Karachi to Hinglacdi ” in 1810, 
it was found that the crater of the volcano was divided, one 
side being filled with mud and the other with ch^ar water. 
The mud surface was frequently agitated but in the w^ater 
bubbles were only occasionally discernible. 

Bombay Records, Now Serios, No. XVJI, jngo 323. 
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The Hindus look on the volcanoes as the habitation of 
a deity and consult* them in the same way as the Delphic 
oracle was consulted in times of old. They thro w" cocoa- 
nuts and bread into the crater and receive their reply in the 
shape of an answering gargle. Another story regarding 
them is that there are 84 of them and they spring from 84 
parts of a hall of ashes thrown to the ground in a paroxysm 
of anger by Siva. The Muhammadans have no superstitious 
reverence for them. 

Colonel G oldsmid, who saw .some of these mud volcanoes, 
considered that the sea was the immediate agency caus- 
ing the bubbles and that many of the s/or/* or wliite clay hills 
further inland exhibited resemblances to the Chandra Gups. 
The induence of the sea being removed, the Chandra Gaps 
become shrivelled and furrowed heaps bored througli with 
cavities. 

In connection with these arguments it may be noted 
as a curious fact that all along the Makrfin Coast portions 
of the sea become discoloured and smell horribly at different 
times of the year. Tliis discoloration, vvliich looks as if a 
preparation of thick reddish brown soap and water bad been 
diffused in the sea, occurs in large isolated patches, some- 
times in .streams and soiriet lines as far as the eye can reach. 
No one knows the cause but ail tisii which enter the discol- 
oured water are killed and the discoloration generally travels 
towards the shore. Near the t)rmara volcanoes which are nearly 
always active, the hills are full of sulphur springs. Can it 
be that the presence of the mud volcanoes on the shore and 
the proximity of the sulphur springs have any connection 
with the discoloration of the water and that irruptions under 
tile .“^ea cause this curious |)lierioTnenon ? 

JSormiiani and Ormara are the chief ports, detailed 
accouuts of which are given in chapter IV of this Gazetteer. 
Shoals at the entrance of the bays necessitate ships anchor- 
ing at a distance of 1 to 3 miles from the shore and are a great 
drawback. Landing, except in fine vve.ather, is also rendered 
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sence of any arrangements for landing* nu*r(;handise and ani- 
mals liave to be transported from ships to shore in open boats. 

.. Khor Kalmat is another important creek whose eastern 
shores are in the Las Bela State. A detailed description 
of Kalmat will be found in the Maknin Gazdtej'V,^' 

The following account of the gelogy of Las Bela has Goology. 
kindly been su})plie(i by Mr. E. Vredenburg of the Geologi- 
cal Survey of India : — 

From the geological point of view, the State can be 
divided into three principal regions ; the alluvial plain sur- 
rounding the capital and extending southwards ii]) to tlie bay 
of Sonmidni and the hilly regions situated respectively east 
and west of that plain. 

“The plain itself consists of alluvium deposited by the 
Porali fand other rivers, the portion nearest the sea-coast 
being probably very recent. At the edge of the plain, round 
the margins of the adjoining hilly regions near the sea-coast 
one observes old raised sea-beaches which may be of late 
pleiKstocene age, and are situated some fifty to eighty feet 
above the present sea-level. 

“ Of the two hilly regions, that to the east of the 
«a]luvial plain exhibits the greatest variety of rocks rang- 
ing in age from 1 lassie to oligocene. They form anticlinal 
ranges separated by synclinal valleys, striking a few degrees 
east of south, except near the sea-coast where the strike 
veers too slightly west of south. The oldest beds which 
are of liassic age consist of fossiliferous dark shales and 
limestones particularly well exhibited in the Pab Kange 
towards the northern frontier of the State. They are over- 
laid by black splintery shales known as the ^ belemnite 
beds/ and these in their turn are overlaid by the ‘ parh 
limestones,’ brilliant red and white, regularly heddexi lime- 
stones of lower cretaceous age. The.se rocks, besides many 
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exposures in the Pah Range east of Las constitute the 

I)romontory at Gacl'ani. 

‘‘ The overlying rocks are an enormously thick series 
of massive sandstones of upper Senonian age (Upper cr^- 
taceousj known as the Pah sandstones from their constitut- 
ing the bulk of the Pab Range i hrongiiout Jluilawan, and in 
the northern part of Ijas Hela, State. Th.ey are accompanied 
especially in their uppermost beds by volcanic conglomerates 
corresponding with the Deccan Trap of tiie Indian Penin- 
sula. The denuded (jores of the vohninoes from which these 
eruptions issued are represented by enormous intrusive 
masses of b;isa1ts, porphyries and serpentines, especially well 
exhibited near Bhah Hilavval. 

These cretaceous ro(d<s are overlaid by eocene shales 
and sandstones ( Lower Khirt bar), and limestones (Middle 
Khirthar) forming the southern extremity of the Pab Range, 
and the anticlinal ranges near tin? Sind frontier, 'idie Hab 
valley is still occupied by newer beds, cliieOy sandstones 
full of large foraminifera, belonging to the genus Lepi- 
docjfcliua ; these beds correspond with the Nari series of 
Sind whose age is oligocene. 

The hilly region situated west of the alluvial plain 
of the Poriili and extending along ttie Makran Coast con- 
sists of greenish gypsiferous shales or clays, in ter bedded 
with calcareous sandstones and overlaid by massive white 
sandstones, all of whicii belong to the system variously 
described in geological works as the Kbojak beds or as the 
Makrau series, and which corresponds with tlie Nari and 
Gaj of Sind, and witli the oligocene * flysch ’ and the 
‘ inollasse’ of Europe. In the neighbourhood of the Makrdn 
Coast, these beds have somewhat different appearance to that 
which they exhibit in the ranges from which their name of 
‘ Khojak shales* was first derived. This is on account of 
their nuieh less pronounced degree of disturbance owing to 
which the argillaceous rocks, elsewhere compressed with 
shales or slates, have remained in the state of friable clay, 
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scarcely diflfering from the marine ooze which originally 
constituted them. The huge masses of white sandstones 
which overlie these clays and constitute the Peninsula of 
^^od the beautiful bill ranges of Hinglaj are some- 
what newer than the bulk of the Khojak group, their age 
being lower miocene. 

Owing partly to the less scanty rainfall, and partly to 
the presence of impermeable clay beds and absence of fis- 
sured calcareous masses, the topography is much more like 
that produced by normal deriudatiou than in the limestone 
districts of Baluchistan : the synclines constitute the hill 
ranges, the aiiticliiu's the intervening low ground, a disposi- 
tion which is just the reverse of that observed in the neigh- 
bouring calcareous districts. The lower ground occupied 
by the anticlines exhibits an extraordinarily complicated 
topography of small hills consisting of shales weathering into 
mud, riddled hy a network of innumerable ramilied ravines 
and steep chaiuiels of diminutive size. The immense mural 
escar|;)merit8 of the overlying massive white sandstones tower 
over the confused Tuass of the mud hills, with a grand 
simplicity of outline that forms an imposing contrast. Gase- 
ous, and perhaps liquid hydrocarbons in a state of pressure, 
have gathered along the buried anticlinal roofs of lower 
masses of permeable sandstones underlying the impermeable 
clays which generally impede their passage upwards. But 
they have occasionally forced their w^ay through fissures 
traversing the impermeable covering, and reach the sur- 
face, forming remarkable mud volcanoes all of which are 
situated along the axes of anticlines, that is, wherever these 
underground reservoirs come nearest tlie surface. The ex- 
istence of liquid hydrocarbon (petroleum) is doubtful, for 
only gas reaches the surface, accompanied by a flow of liquid 
mud and salt water which unceasingly ooze out. Occasionally 
during paroxysmal eruptions the gases ignite spontaneously. 
The size of some of these mud volcanoes, both as regards the 
height of their cones and dimensions of tlieir constantly 
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active craters, is quite exceptional. The sacred hill known 
as Chandrakup, wdiicli rises near the sea-<?oast, is about 
300 feet hi^h from base to summit, and has a crater nearly 
GO feet in diameter. It is one of the lart^est mud volcanpes 
in the world. A neighbouring active crater has a diameter 
of 180 feet. 

Detailed geological accounts of the State have not 
jet been published. The adjoining Province of Sind has 
been described bv Blanford in volume XV 11 of the Memoirs 
of the (Teological Survey of India.” 

The follovviug account is extracted from a note su])p]ied 
by Major D. Praine, late Director, 13otanica] Survey of 
India. 

The vegetation of Las Picla is very scanty and consists 
of a desolate scrub. Even in spring no annuals appear to 
diversify the scener>% and the undei-vshruhs are rernarkablv 
similar in external appearance. Woody, stunted, thorny, not 
above a foot higli, with round cushionlike outlines, bleached 
steins, and a few leaves, they look like skeletons of plants, 
the grey gliosts of a vegetation which lias jxwished of thirst* 
The glaucous aspect of all. and the universality of spines, 
are remarkable. Petioles, leaves, midrib/ stipule, branches, 
bracts and calyx are (some in one case and some in anotlmr) 
stiff and prickly. The Euphorbia neriiftMfi, Caragana 
'poiyacn.ntha, Convoividus spinosus, Fagonia Arahica, 
Acanthodiwm splcaUim, Otostegia Anchejd^ Pycnotkeca 
spinosa, Lyciam Eiiropaev/nij Frosopis spicig^ra^ Acacia 
Farnesiaaa, Acacia rupestrisj Asparagii Sp.^ Boucerosia 
aucheriana^ Tecoma unduhta, Rhaoya stricta, Withania 
coagidans, Zizyphiis jujaba, Salvadora oleoides^ Ochrade-- 
mis BaccataSj Uatotropis procera^ Catha^ Vitex Bicolor ^ 
Gaillonia Exianihay G. JJyraeiio Stephaoa^ Witharna .sow- 
nifera, AckyraiHhes} lanata aiid [mHTiy Tragacanthine or 
thorny Astragali^ present every variety of sharp and repul- 
sive spinesj while! and a bushy SaisoLa^ 
with their stiff rod-1 ike}. leafless stems, fill up the measure 
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of as desolate and offensive a vegetation as can be imagined. 
Even in the water-courses tlie stiff leaverl fan-palm and 
the rigid tamarisk (a decandrous species with foliage rough 
tS the touch, and not feathery as in the common kinds) are 
conformable to the general appearance. This is the earners 
region, for on these plants, almost unapprcaehable from the 
hedgehog-like armature, the camel feeds with a relish which 
shows that these spines, i^rickles, and thorns act only (like 
pepper and capsicum to us) as a gentle lillip to his digestion. 
But in the eastern parts of the State there are exceptions 
to tlie prevailing sterile aspect. There are little valleys, 
such as Shdh BiLlwal, in the Pah mountains where a spring 
of water will have encouraged a more profuse vegetati'jn 
On the coast, mangrove swamps also occur. 

Sind ibex and mountain sheep are numerous in the 
hills. Kaviiie deer are plentiful in the plains of Sheh and 
Lifiri. Hyenas are met with mostly in the Hilla hills, and 
wolves and wild pig in the forests of Sheh, Udri and Uthal. 
Leopards and black bear are also found occasionally in the 
Pab hills and the porcupine is seen more or less all over the 
country. Ant-eaters are not uncommon. Hares and black 
and grey partridges are plentiful in the forests; and the 
Siranda lake and the larger swamps swarm with water-fowl 
of every description. Many varieties of tish are caught off 
the coast. 

The climate of Las Bela is, taken as a whole, more salu- 
brious than that of the adjoining District of Makrdn. The 
coast has a more moderate and moist climate than the in- 
terior and the weather is generally remarkably fine. The 
climate of the interior is subject to considerable variation. 
Only two seasons are recognised, winter and summer. 
Generally speaking, the winter extends over the six months 
November to April, but in March and April the climate is 
temperate and it is only in the months of November to 
February that the cold is great. The weather is delightful 
ia these months and the atmosphere is clear, dry, cool and 
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CLiMATB, crisp. The coldest part of the winter occurs during the 
TuiiE AND chilla (40 days) •beginning about, the 21st of December, 
RAINFALL. which perioil the temperature ranges betw^een 58° 

and Mav to October constitute the summer. Tfie 

temperature is, however, moderate during August, Septem- 
ber and October. During May to July, the heat is oppres- 
sive and, in spite of occasional showers which tend to cool 
the atmosphere, is severely felt by the inhabitants As in 
the winter, the hottest part of the season is confined to the 
chilla falling between 21st of May and 30th of June. The 
temperature during these 40 days is the highest and varies 
from 108° to 118°. 

Along the coast, a sea breeze springs up at midday 
throughout the summer to catch which the houses of all the 
better classes are provided with windsails in the roof. 

Rainfall. A rain gauge was established at Bela in HK)5, and the 

total rainfall recorded in the year 1905-C was 7’9 inches. 
The rainfall is capricious and uncertain. Most of it is 
received in the summer during June, July and Augn.st, but 
a little rain falls also in the winter during January and 
February. The latter i.s called vdndo by the natives, and the 
local proverb that the vein do rainfall leaves one side of a tree 
dry conveys an idea of the moisture that it affords. 

Winds. The prevailing winds along the sea-coast are the 02 V- 

(/ivdtf sidro iivdkama or nooahi which generally blow between 
August and January and are considered beneficial to health 
and crops; A os//, which lasts during February, March and 
April, is injurious to health and to the fish, produces bad 
weather at sea and is (preventive of rain; and shivnidl which 
lasts from May to middle of September and which, if not 
heavy, is considered beneficial to health and crops. Winds 
wliich occasionally blow are gor, ndshi and chili> 

The winds which generally blow in the interior of the 
District are the northern wind utiar or luk^ the southern 
wind shiimil or dakhani and the western uldhndi. In win- 
ter the vttar or luk is bitterly cold and causes pneumonia 
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the dakhani sea breeze contains moisture, is beneficial to 
health, and is regarded as very favourable* by tlie fishermen ; 

blows a few days only at the time of sowing the 
autlmn crops and also when the ears begin to form, and ex- 
perienced cultivators avoid sowing seed when it is blowing 
as it dries the grain and prevents its germination. 

The cycdones of the Arabian Sea do not reacli the Las 
Bela coast but strong gales accompanied by heavy rain occa- 
sionally do damage. The more important storms which have 
occurred within living memory are those of 1875, 188(5, 1897 
and 1902. The one which occurred in June 1902 was most 
violent and disastrous causing considerable damage to life 
and property. In tlie Miani and Uthal indhatH a large num- 
ber of domestic animals were killed. In Ormfira, much 
damage was done to property, houses and boats and twelve 
lives were lost. Earthquakes are not of common occurrence. 

Only now and tlien in the course of time can any au- 
thentic facts be gleaned regarding the early history of Las 
Bela, and it is not till the rise of the Allan i family of the 
Jfirnot tribe in the middle of the eighteenth century that the 
province emerges into the clearer light of ascertained his- 
tory. Alexander the Great appears to have passed through 
Las Bela on his way hack from India, and, according to the 
account’"^ of his march given by 8ir Thomas Holdich, left 
Patala in Sind about the beginning of September i526 B.C. 
to push bis way thmugh the country of the Arabii and Oritae 
to Gedrosia (Makrau) and PersiM. One division of his troops, 
under Nearkos, he sent by sea, and the remainder heconduct- 
ed himself by land. In his inarch through southern Ba- 
luchist<1.n, he kept as close to the sea as possible in order to 
help the victualling of his ships. The Arabii occupied 
the country between Karachi and the Pordli river in Las 
Bela, and the Oritae and Gedrosii apparently combined with 
other tribes to hold the country that lay beyond the Poriili 

* A retreat from India by Colonel Holdich, Journal of the U. S. J* 
April to June 1894, page 115. 
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or Arabius, as it was then called. Alexander followed the old 
medrasval route, w^'bich connected Makrd>n with Sind in the 
days of Arab ascendancy, a route that has been a 

highway into India for nearly eight centuries. This is^ot 
the route, however, which now connects Karachi and Las 
Bela. Sir Thomas Holdich surmises that at that time the 
configuration of the coast was very different to what it is 
now and that the sea extended at least to Liari, in the basin 
of the Porfili. Alexander must, therefore, have crossed the 
Porali (which then perhaps ran in a channel far to the east 
of its present one) at a point not far south of Bela, and then 
we are told he'* turned to his left towards the sea,'’ and 
with a picked force made a sudden descent on the Oritae. A 
night’s march througVi desert country brought him in 
thc3 morning to a well inhabited district. Pushing on 
with cavalry only lie defeated the Oritae, and then later join- 
ing hands with the rest of his forces he penetrated to their 
capital city. For these operations he must necessarily have 
been hedged in between the Pordli and the Hala Kange, 
which he clearly had not crossed as yet. Arrian tells us that 
the capital city of the Oritae was but a village that did duty 
for the capital, and that the name of it was Kambakia. 
Alexander committed it to the care of Hephaestion that he 
might colonise it after the fashion of the Greeks. H^phaes- 
tion, however, did not stay long there as we find him 
rejoining the main army soon afterwards. Sir Thomas 
Holdich is of ojiinion that the present Kahiro Kot to the 
north-west of J.iari and commanding the Hfila pass, may 
probably have been the site of Rambakia. From Rambakia 
Alexander proceeded with half his targeteers and part of 
his cavalry to force the pass, which the Gedrosii and Oritae 
bad conjointly .seized with a design of stopping his pro- 
gress.” This pass was probably the turning pass at the 
northern end of the Hdla, and here Alexander defeated the 
Oritae, who apparently made little resistance. Afterwards, 
Alexander appointed Leonnatus with a picked force in place 
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of Hephaestion to support the new governor of Rambakia, histoky. 
and left him to make arrangements for victualling the 
arrived, whilst he pushed on through desert 
coijj|ltry into the territory of the Gredrosii by a road very 
dangerous, and drawing down tow'ards the coast. Sir Thomas 
Holdich considers that iu this march Alexander must have 
followed the valley of the Phor river to the coast and thence 
along the coast till he reached the neighbourhood of the 
Hingol river. An account of this tract in Alexander’s time 
was written by Aristohulus. It was here that the Phoenician 
followers of the army gathered their myrrh from the tamarisk 
trees and Aristohulus describes in most graphic terms the 
mangrove swamps and euphorbias, which still dot the plains 
with their impenetrable clumps of prickly ‘‘ shoots or sternsf 
so thick set that if a horseman should happen to be 
entangled therewith, he would sooner be pulled off his horse 
than freed from the stern.” It was somewhere near the 
Hingol river that Alexander made a considerable halt to 
collect food and supplies for his fleet. 

Meanwhile Nearkos, with the fleet after having waited 
in a haven somewhere near the modern Karfichi till the 
monsoon should moderate, emerged thence about the begin- 
ing of October, and rounding Oape Monze touched at Moron- 
tobara wliich Sir Thomas Holdich is of opinion was probably 
the great depression of the Siranda lake. The fleet next put 
in at the mouth of the Pordli or Arabiiis river, not far from 
Li^ri. Retween the Arabims and Kokala (which was three 
days’ sail and about answers to R^s Kaehari) bad weather 
w^s encountered and ,two galleys and a transport lost. At 
Kokala the fleet joined hands with the army again. Here 
Nearkos formed a camp and it was in this part of the 
country” that Leonnatus defeated the Oritae and their allies iu 
a great battle, wherein 6,000 were slain, and it was after this 
victory that the crowning of Leonnatus with a golden crown 
by Alexander is said to have taken {ilace. In the vicinity 
of Kokala Alexander had with much diflicuity collected 
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ten days’ supplies for the fleet, which were put on board and 
the fleet proceeded to the estuary of the Hingol river and^ 
from tliis point all connection between the fleet and 
apj)ears to have been lost. It was at the mouth of the Hi^ol 
timt a skirmish took place with the natives, who are described 
as barbarians clothed in the skins of fish or animals, covered 
with long hair and using their nails as we use flsh knives, 
armed with wooden pikes hardened with fire and fighting 
more like monkeys than men. From here Nearkos’s voyage 
can he traced past the great rocky headland of Maldn, still 
bearing the same name that the Greeks gave it, to the com- 
modious harbour of Bagi.^ara, wln'ch is probably the eastern 
bay of the flrrnara headland. Kalaina reached on the second 
day from Bagisara is easily recogrnsable in the modern Khor 
Kalmut, and here Sir Tl\omas Holdich traced a very consider- 
able extension of the land seaw^ards which would completely 
have altered the course of the fleet from the coasting track of 
modern days. At Khor Kalmut, I^as Bela territory ends and 
the furtiier progress of the fleet does not come into this 
gazetteer. 

We left Alexander near tlie mouth of the Hingol. Here 
the huge harrier of the Malan range abutting direct on the 
sea stopped bi.s way and Alexander w^as forced into the 
interior, and his difficulties began. He was compelled to 
follow up tfie Hingol till he could turn the Malan by an 
available pass westward and this he did for some 40 miles to 
the junction of the Hingol with a stream from the west. Sir 
Thomas Holdich adduces good reasons for the supposition 
thMt this stream must have been the Parkan, which leads 
westward from the Hingol skirting the north of the Taloi 
Kange. Hut at the time of year that he was pushing his 
way through the low valley flanked by the Taloi hills which 
rose to a height of 2,000 feet above him on his left there 
would not be a droj) of water to be bad and the surrounding 
wilderness would afford his troops no supplies and no shelter 
from the tierce autumn heat. All the miseries of his retreat 
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were concentrated into the distance faboiit 200 miles) 
between the Ilingol and the coast. It inhst have been near 
tl^hj^rbour of Pasni that Alexander eventually emerged on 
th^ea-coast at last and instantly set to work to dig wells for 
his perishing troops. 

After Alexander’s death, one of his generals, Seleiikos 
Nikator, became ruler of Central and Western Asia. The east- 
ern provinces of his realm extended to the borders of India 
and Las }3ela was presumably included in his possession. In 
30o B.C. he crossed the Indus and was defeated by Chandra- 
gupta and obliged to cede Maknln and several other provinces 
including perhaps Las Bela to the Raja in 303 B.C. 

For many centuries after this, nothing can be traced 
of the history of Las Bela, but it mu.st have formed part of 
the dower consisting of “ the country of 8ind and the terri- 
tory of Makrdn” which vShermah Malik of Hind conferred 
on his daughter when he gave her in marriage to Balirfirn- 
i-Gor (404 to 427 A.D.), the fourteenth sovereign of the 
Sassanian dynasty. Presumably, Las Bela remained under 
Sassanian influence for the next two centuries. 

In the seventh century we learn that the ruler of Arn^nn- 
bel, which is believed to be the town of Bela, wa.s a Buddhist 
Sarnani descended from the agents of Rai Sahiras, King of 
Hind, whom the Rai had elevated for their loyalty and devo- 
tion.^” Clinch, who usurped the throne of Rai dynasty of Sind 
marched to B^la about 635-6 A. D. with the view of demarcat- 
ing the boundary of Kirm^n, and also perhaps of making 
himself sure of the allegiance of the outlying provinces. 
Chach was cordially received at Bela and well impresvsed with 
the show of loyalty ; he passed on westward into jMakr^in. 

The country lay on the route followed by the Arab gene- 
ral, xVIuharamad Bin QAsim, who entered Makr^n in the 
beginning of the eighth century, and Buddhism probably gave 
place to Islto about this time. On his way to Sind, Muham- 

^ The Chackmmah, an ancient history of Sind translated by 
Mirasa Kalichbeg, page 38. 
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mad Qcisim marched through Bela accompanied by Muham- 
mad Hariin, the governor of Makriln, and the latter is said 
to have died there. Muhammad Q^isiin returned t(vE^la 
which he seems to have used as a base for an advance |jito 
the interior of the country. The power of the Arabs lasted 
till towards the end of the tenth century. 

Afterwards, the country appears to have come under the 
influence of the Siimnis and Sammils of Sind, who asserted 
their independence when the power of tlie Ahbaside Caliphs 
declined. The Suinnis gained a position of supremacy about 
the middle of the eleventh century A. I)., and its chiefs exer- 
cised sovereign authority in the Indus delta country during 
the greater part of three centuries. They were eventually 
overthrown by the Sammas under Jrim Umar about 13^3 
A.D. The Sarnrnds held sway till about 1»523 A.D. when they 
were defeated and their power completely broken by 8hrih 
Husain, Arghdn. The succeeding period is lost in obscurity, 
but chiefs of the (xujar, Runjha, Gunga and Burfat tribes, 
which are still to be found in Las Bela, are said to have ex- 
ercised a semi-independent sway previous to the rise of 
the Ali^ni family of the Jamot tribe, to which the present 
ruling chief, known as the Jam, belongs. We have little 
record of any of these chiefs, but Masson* mentions one Sappar 
as the best known of the Riinjha chiefs, and that his descend- 
ants WTre dispossessed by the Gungas, whose two latter chiefs 
were Jam Dinar and Jam Ibrahim. Of the latter we learn 
from Tatef that he was the possessor of 1,500 horses by means 
of which he raided SewistAn, Sind, and iVIakrAn, and that on 
one occasion he plundered Nighar, a place in the vicinity 
of SurAb in JhalawAn. Owing to a quarrel over the division 
of certain plundered property, IbrAhfm was murdered by the 
headmen of his own tribe. To avenge his death, his uncle 
Pahar KhAri, chief of the Burfat tribe, attacked and nearly 
exterminated the Gungas in the vicinity of Uthab PahAr 

» Masson’s Narrative of a Journey to Kaldt, 1843, page 302. 

t Tate’s Kaldt, page 36. ^ 
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Khdn then ruled Bela and after him the chieftainship 
descended to Mir Izzat Khfin and to his son. As the latter 
was a^minor, the authority was vested in Bibi Chaguli, his 
mol^er. Rut Jam Ali, Sardar of the Jamot tribe, applied 
to Muhabbat Khdn, Khan of Kalat, to assist him in taking Bela- 
Muhabbat Khan despatched the Akhund, Mulla Muhammad 
Hayat, to Bela in command of a strong force of Bnlihuis, and 
with the assistance of this force Jam Ali succeeded in estab- 
lishing his authority. This took place in 1742-3. The half 
share of the revenues of Bela was made over to Jam Ali and 
the chiefship of Las Bela has since remained in this family, 
who claim descent from one Abdul Manaf of the Kureshi 
tribe of Arabs. 

Jam Ali Khan I, surnamed Kathiiria, ruled until his 
death in 1765-G. He was succeeded by his eldest son, Jam 
Ghulam Shfih, who died of small-pox at Kalat in 1776 and 
his remains were afterwards removed to Bela, and interred 
in the Sanjariwala garden near Gondr^ni, where bis tomb 
can be seen to the present day. 

Jam Mfr Khan I, the younger son of Jam Ali Khdn 
Kathiiria, su(v:;eeded to the chiefship in 1776, and married 
Bibi Saltan Khatun, daughter of Mir Nasir Khan I, and the 
Khan conferred upon him the other half of the revenue of 
Bdla which had been realised by the Khan of Kal^t since 
1742. The port of Gwaiiar also appears to have been added 
to the dowry of the V)ride, but it is said that the town was 
transferred to the younger brother of Imiim Said bin Ahmad 
of Maskat by xMfr Nasir Khan, who died before Mir Jfim 
Khan could take any action in the matter. After the Kb^in's 
death, however, the Jam sent a large army against Gw^dar, 
and the town was reduced, but Mir Kh^n died before the 
receipt of the news ; the Im^m of Maskat in retaliation sent 
a strong force against Sonmi^ni which was plundered and 
burnt to the ground* 

Pottinger passed through Las Bela in 1810 and found 
the country in a prosperous state* At the capital, there were 
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250 to 300 families of Hindus who enjoyed ‘‘great security 
and protection irf their mercantile occupations under the 
mild and equitable government of the Jam. Massori also 
describes JAm Mir Khan I as a man of ability and con^pre- 
hensive views. He died in 1818 and was succeeded by his 
son, Jam Ali KhAn II, who ruled for about twelve years and 
died about 1830. Though he paid no revenue to Kalat, 
he was expected by the Klutn to bring 4,500 men into the 
field in time of war. Jam Ali Khan was an extremely 
religious man. He was succeeded by Jam Mir Khan II who 
was by far the most prominent Jam of the Aliani family, and 
proved himself a skilful organiser during his long reign. 

Jam Mir Khan II succeeded to the chiefship in 1830, 
and being quite young the supreme authority was vested in 
two Diwjins, a Muhammadan and a Hindu, who supervised 
the police and the revenue departments respectively. These 
two officials were, however, controlled by the Jam’s mother, 
a woman of strong common sense. The total amount of 
revenue at this time appears to have been about Ks. 45,000 
per annum, of which from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 12,000 were 
realised from the cultivated tracts round Bela, Ulrlial and Liari, 
wliere crops of judri, oilseed, (jugal tree (Indian bdellium), 
etc., were raised. From the account given by Masson who 
passed through Las Bela in the forties it would appear that 
the coasting traffic was then large and the customs duCvS 
were a considerable source of income to the State. Masson 
also mentions that in one of his expeditions into Koch, Mir 
Khan was able to collect so large a force as 4,000 men. 

JAm Mir Khan married Kluidadad KhTin’s sister Bibi 
Alliidini, but this did >iiot prevent his aspiring to the Khanate 
of Kalfit, and he allied himself with the chiefs of the Jhala- 
wAn country and with Azad KhCm of KhArAn, in three 
rebellions against Mfr Khndixdiid Kbfm. 

The first of these took place in July 1865, when J Am 
Mir Khan assisted by the Mdngal Sardar Niiruddin openly 
proclaimed a rebellion. He was, however, defeated by the 
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Khan’s troops under Shahgbdsi Wali Muhammad, and both 
Mir Khan and Niiruddfn were taken pris6ners. They were 
p^dpned by the Klu'in and restored to liberty, but they pro- 
ceejjed to organise another rebellion towards the close of 

1868, Azad Khan of Kharan also lending countenance to the 
movement. The Marri and the Saraw^n tribes were also 
invited to join the insurgents, and though they refused, the 
state of affairs was yet sufficiently threatening to call the 
Khan in person into the field. Negotiations were resorted 
to, and the rebels returned home for a time with their forces, 
but were soon after again in open rebellion. The Khan’s 
troops engaged the insurgents near Baghvvana in January 

1869. The Jam and Nuruddin held out for a while, but the 
tide turning in favour of the Khfin, they ultimately craved 
forgiveness which was again extended to them, mainly 
through the intercession of Bfbi Ganjan, Khuditddd Khan’s 
mother. In May 1869, however, the chiefs were again in 
rebellion, tiie Jruri being, as usual, the prime mover in ex- 
citing disaffection. Aided on this occasion by the Sarawii,a 
as well as the Jhalawan Sardars, he collected a force of about 
4,000 men and three guns and inarched on KakU; a collision 
was averted by the tact and skill displayed by Major Harri- 
son, the British Political Officer. The negotiations were’ 
however, abortive and Jam Mir Kh5.n, refusing to pay allegi- 
ance to the Khan, returned to Bela to make preparations for 
another rebellion in the autumn. He left some of his guns 
etc., at Wad for the contemplated movement and soon start- 
ed plundering the village of Kamfil Khfin* in Biighwfina in 


* Kamdl KhdrCs estate in Bdyhiodna. 

The village of Kainal Khan in Bagliwana was a source of disputes 
between .Jam Mir Khan 11 and Mir Khudadad Khan of KakU. The Jam 
said that he was entitled to the village by right of hi« mother nnd tlnit 
he inherited the property in the time of the late Nasir Khan and held 
its pos.se8sion during part of Mir Khudadad Khan’s reign, an allegation 
whicli the latter positively denied. 

The oircumstances connected with this case are as follows : — 

One Kamal Kluiu lltiizai inherited the village from his fatlier Mir 
Murad AH wlio died about the year 1855, leaving three widows, other 
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HisTOttY. Jhalawd,n to the revenues of which he laid claim. Some of 
the letters, however, which the had issued to the Balu- 
chistiin sardars asking them to join in the rebellion, fell i^to 
the hands of the Khan who immediately sent an army lujder 
Sh^ihgh^si Wali Muhammad into Bela to punish his refrac- 
tory feudatory. The Shdhghfisi was also directed to attack 
the headquarters of Niiruddfn Mengal en route as the latter 
had made common cause with the Jam and taken a prominent 
part in all his rebellions. The Mengal chief was attacked in 
his stronghold, and, being unable to resist the Shahghfisi, he 
fled to the hills. Wali Muhammad pushed on rapidly towards 
Bdla, and on the 15th of November 1869 he encountered 
the united forces of the Jam and Ndruddin at a place called 
Singal about 24 miles distant from Wad. After severe 
fighting the rebels broke and dispersed, leaving their guns 
and all their camp equipage in the hands of the victors. 
JAm Mfr Khdn fled to Karachi with his family. He was 
granted an asylum on agreeing to dismiss all his armed 
followers ; to reside at any place fixed by the British Govern- 
ment ; to abstain while residing in British territory from 


female relatives and two cousins, Karim Khan and Muhammad Kluln. 
The property was, however, administered by Nash* Khan 1 1 as liead of 
the lltazai tril)e, who gave a monthly allowance to each female. The 
heirs then complained that Jam Mir Khan had seized some of the 
personal property on the plea that he was Kamiirs sister’s son’s nephew, 
and that he resented His Highness’s interference, us, according to lialoch 
Law, sisters or daughters were always disinherited. Mir Nasir Khan, 
being on friendly terms with the Jam, fisked the heirs to waive the 
claim. Meanwhile Muhammad Khdu died intestate and Karim Khan 
died leaving a son, Mian Saiad Kluiii, who became sole heir to the pro* 
perty. but as he was of somewhat weak intellect, Nasir Khan still re- 
tained control over the estate and intended to make the properly over 
to Mian Saiad Khan’s two sous, Karam Khdu and Gauhar Khan, as soon 
as Jam Mir Khan relinquished his temporary trust. 

In December 1863, however, tlie Jam claimed the estate by 
right of his motlier, and marched a force to take possession of it. This 
movement was opposed by the Shahghasi and after a skirmish of two 
days, a truce was agreed to, the Shahghasi presenting the Jam with a 
note from the Khau, authorising him to receive the cliarge of the 
village on condition that he would visit Kalat and have the possession 
confiriped b> the Khan. Captain Harrison informed the Jam on the 
8fch June 1869 that as lie had declined to come to Kalat and substantiate 
liis claim, it was considered that Im. had voluntarily resigned his preten- 
sions and that he should withdraw his agent from the village and 
consider it as belonging to the Khun. 
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taking any part in the affairs of His Highness the Khan of 
Kalat or of his old possessions ; and not to leave British 
territory without the permission of the British Government. 
WJjile at Karachi, Jam Mir Khan was found to be intriguing 
with people in Bela, and he was consequently removed to 
Hyderabad, Sind. Here also he was found carrying on intri- 
gues against the Khau of Kalat, and was, therefore, removed 
to Ahrnadnagar and Poona in 1871. About the time of Jam 
Mir Khan’s removal from Sind, his son, subsequently Jam 
Ali Khau II f, managed to escape to Bela, where he came to 
terms with the Khan of Kalat and undertook the conduct 
of the atlairs of the State. 

In 1876, at the settlement arrived at by Sir Kobert 
Sandeman at Mastung between Mir Khudadad Khan of Kalat 
and his sarddrs, Jam Ali Khan represented his father, and 
in consequence of the intercession of the sarddrs and at 
the request of the Khan, Jiirn Mir Khan was released from 
his confinement in British India in the spring of 1877, on 
his accepting the following conditions : — 

(1) That he acknowledges the Khiln’s suzerainty in 

accordance with ancient usage. 

(2) That he accepts and abides by all the conditions 

of the reconciliation, which his son, the then 
acting Jam, agreed to on his behalf at Mastung 
in July 1876. 

(3) That he accepts as final, and agrees to respect, the 

decision given by Major Harrison and confirm-, 
ed by Colonel Sir W. Merewether, Commis- 
sioner in Sind, in June 1869, regarding the 
Kamdl Kban estate, whereby the said estate 
was awarded to His Highness the Khan. 

(4) That he agrees to accept, as binding on himself 

and bis successors, all the terms of the engage- 
ment executed on the 8th of December 1876 
between the British and the Kaljit Governments 
on behalf of their respective subjects and affairs 
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so far as those terms may in any wise affect or 
be applicable to him. 

Jam Mir Khan was at first inclined to let his son Jam 
Ali Khan carry on the government of the State, but this st|j,te 
of affairs did not last long, and Jam Mir Klian soon after-- 
wards took the administration into own hands. 

Shortly after, disputes broke out between the father and 
the son and, owing to a disturbance in Las Bela, Jam Ali 
Khan was, in 1878, summoned to Quetta, and a reconciliation 
was effected. In 1879, he proceeded on pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and remained on good terras with his father for a consider- 
able time after his return and even accompanied him to 
Karachi in 1880. In .Tune 1879, Jam Mir Khan was granted 
a personal salute of 9 guns, so long as his conduct remained 
satisfactory. In 1881, disputes broke out afresh between tlie 
father and son ; Jam Ali Khan was summoned to Quetta but 
refused to come on the score of danger to his family. Even- 
tually, he was seized and imprisoned by his father, Mr. 
Duke was sent to Karachi to enquire into tlie matter, and 
as the result of his report Jam Ali was sent to (iuetta where 
he was kept under surveillance with an allowance from the 
Las Btda State. 

In 1882, Jam Ali Khan having attempteii to escape was 
removed from (Quetta to Si hi, and was subsequently sent on 
to Jhelum in the Punjab. He was afterwards sent, back to 
Quetta. 

In 1883, efforts were made to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion between Jam Mir Khan and his son Jam Ali Khan, but 
they proved uusuccessful. In 1886, Jam Ali Khan, who was 
at that time under loose surveillance, e.scaped (Torn Sibi to 
Wad. Sir Oliver St. John, then Agent to the Governor- 
General in Baluchistan, marched to Baghwiina where 
he met Jam Ali Kh«1.n, who, on being permitted to leave 
Baghwana, tied to KhanXn whence he afterwards returned to 
Quetta and gave himself up. He was afterwards kept in 
confinement. 
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Jrim Mir Khiln died in January 1888 leaving three 
sons, the elder, Jam Ali Khan, by the sii?ter of the Mengal 
(^ief and two by a Delhi lady whom he had espoused 
while in exile. 

The succession was disputed on the death of Jiirn Mir 
Khan, the latter having disinherited Jam Ali KhTin and 
appointed a younger son as successor. Pending a decision 
of the matter by the (fovernment of India, Rai Bahadur 
Hittu Ram, GM.E., was deputed to Bela to conduct the affairs 
of the State and held this post to the great benefit of the 
administration from the 11th February 1888 to the 21st of 
January 1889, on which date liaji Jam Ali Khan was installed 
at Bela by 8ir Robert ISandeman, Agent to the Governor- 
General in BaluchistilLn. 

llaji Jam Ali Khan III was one of the sarddrs who 
accompanied the Khan of Kalat to Dellii and was present at 
tlie Imperial Assemblage held there on the 1st of January 
1877. 

On the accession of Haji Jfim Ali Khan, it was con- 
sidered desirable to lay down certain conditions for his 
guidance which he accepted and signed in public durbar- 
Under this agreement, the Jam granted a free pardon to all 
who liad been hostile to him in the past, and agreed to 
conduct the administration of the State in a('cordance with the 
advice of the Agent to the Governor-General ; to employ a 
Wazir approved by him ; to make no important change for 
a term of five years in the customs of the country, or in the 
system of administration now established, without his con- 
currence and to particularly avoid imposing fresh burdens 
of taxation and resuming 'nmd/i' grants ; to obtain the. sanc- 
tion of the Agent to the Governor-General before causing 
sentences of death to be executed; to make such allow- 
ances from the revenues of the Las Bela State, as the 
Agent to the Governor-General may now, and in future 
from time to time, recommend for the widow, sons and the 
femily of bis late father ; similarly to make suitable provi- 
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Sion for Akhiindz^da Muhammad Nxir, Vakil Walidad Khan^ 
Sarddr Sahib Khafi Chhutta and other servants of the Las 

Bela State in accordance with the recommendations of the 

# 

Acrent to the G-overnor-General. 

& n. 

In accordance with the above arrangements, L^la Tola 
Earn, a tahsildar in the Baluchistto Agency, was appointed 
Wazir^ and suitable provision was made for the family of the 
late JiXm, and for his younger sons who were afterwards sent 
to the Aitchison College at Lahore. On the 25th of April 
1889, a determined attempt was made to assassinate Haji 
Jam Ali Khd,n who had become a C.LE., by this time, by 
one Habibulla, a servant of the Jfim’s household. Eai Baha- 
dur Hittu Ram was again deputed to Btda to enquire into 
the circumstances. The accused, however, died while being 
removed to Quetta. 

In November 1889, at a durbar held at Quetta by His 
Excellency the Viceroy, Haji Jam Ali KhiXn was 'granted a 
salute of 9 guns. 

Towards the end of 1889, L^la Tola Ihlm returned to 
his appointment as tahsildar, and Munshi Ghul^m Nabi was 
appointed Wazir. He, however, resigned office at the end of 
March 1891 and it was decided at the express desire of the 
Jam and hi.s headmen that no new Wazir should be appoint- 
ed. About this time, the Jiim appointed his eldest son Mir 
Kamal Khan as his Vakil at Karachi, but owing to quarrels 
between father and son, Mir Kamal KhiXu gave up the 
appointment shortly after. 

In January 1892, the regrettable death of Sir Robert 
Sandeman took place at Las Bela, while on tour at that 
place. 

In January 1894, H^ji Jam Ali Kh5.n was created a 
K.C.I.K 

Sir Haji Jam Ali Khan III, K.C.I.E., died on the 14tb 
of January 1896, from an attack of pneumonia at the time 
Mir Kamal Khdn was on his way to Quetta, where, owing to 
the strained relations between him and bis father, it bad 
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been decided that he was to live on an allowance. His 
younger brother, Mir Murdd Ali, was accordingly put in 
temporary charge of the administration of the State. 

^ The Grovernment of India having approved of the suc- 
cession of Mir Kamal Khjin, he was, on 8th May 1896, at a 
durbar held at Hab installed as J^m of Las Bela by Captain 
Tighe, Political Agent, Southern Baluchistln. Only limited 
powers of administration were, however, conferred on him at 
first, and a Wazir nominated by the Grovernment of India 
was appointed to control the administration. Diwfin Gan pat 
Kai, C I.E., was appointed Wazir, but resigned in April 
1897, and was succeeded bv Khan Bahfidur Haji Ahmad Yar 
Khdn, who still (1907) holds the appointment. 

In August 1896, Mfr Murdd Ali Kh^n, the Jdrn’s second 
brother, fled to Afghanistan, whence he returned in P’’ebru- 
ary 1903 and was given a monthly allowance of Rs. .300 by 
the J^im and permitted to reside at Las Bela. Mfr Y^kiib 
Kh^n, a son of Jam Mfr Khan and uncle of Jdm Kam^I 
Kh^in, married a daughter of Sir Nauroz Khdn Nausherwc1.ni, 
Chief of Klnlran, Mfr Ayiib Khdn, a brother of Mfr Yfikub 
Khd.n, went to England in October 1904 to study law where 
he is said (1907) to be doing well. 

Jdm Kamal Khc4n’s conduct having proved very satis- 
factory during the first five years, he was invested, in Janu- 
ary 1902, by the Hon’ble Colonel C. E. Yate, C.M.G., C.S.I., 
Agent to the Governor-General in Baluchistan, with full 
powers in a durbar held at Las B^Ia, o!i his agreeing to the 
following conditions : — 

(i) That he will always conduct the administration 

in accordance with the advice of .the Gover- 
nor-General’s Agent. 

(ii) That he will employ a Tfcmr approved by the 

Governor-GeneraTs Agent, and will be gene- 
rally guided by his advice. 

(iii) That he will make no important change in 
the system of administration now established 
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without the concurrence of the Agent to the 
Governor-General, and will refer sentences of 
death for the approval of the Agent to the 
Governor-General before they are carried into 
execution. 

(iv) That he will continue to grant such allowances to 
the families of his father and grandfath(*r as 
the Agent to the Governor-General ’_nay, from 
time to time, recommend 

Jam Kamal Khan was born about 1871 and married in 
1895 the dangliter of Murad Klian Gicbki of Tiimj) in 
Makran. On the 1 1th of Se|)temher 1905 he contracted a 
second marriage wdth the daughter of Jam M(r Baja.r Khan 
Jokhia of Malfr near Kurfichi. 

Jam Kam51 Kli/in attended the (k^ronation durb^ir at 
Delhi in January 1003 and was present at all the principal 
furuJions. In December 1903, he attended the durbar held 
by Ins Exceliency Lord Curzon at Pasni, and was present at 
Quetta in March 1906 during the visit of Their Koyal High- 
nesses il'ie Prince and Frin(*ess of Wales, and also at the 
Quetta Viceregal durbar held by Lord Minto in October 
1900. 

In 19t)3-4, a family quarrel between the Jitm and the 
Mengal Sardar Kh»M or chief’s family threatened to become 
acute. The Jam’s sister had been betrothed to Mir Kalilm 
Kluiii, son of Mir Waii iMuhammad, the Mengal chiefs 
cousin, while Mir Wall Muhammad's daughter w-as betrothed 
to tlie Jam’s brother. But from one cause or another 
the Jam’s family had been evading the completion of these 
alliances and very angry feelings prevailed among the Men- 
gals. Major Showers, Political Agent, Kalat, effected a re- 
conciliation between the parties and both the marriages were 
celebrated on the 2(]th of Ja7uiary 1904. 

Up to October 1903, the Las Bela State was under the 
control of the Political Agent, Southern Baluchisti1.n, with 
headquarters at Karachi, who was also in chaige pf the 
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Kbiin’s lands in Nasi'rfi.bad watered by the Sind canals, HisTOB^t, 
From the 1st of November 1903, tlie Southern Baluchistan 
Agency was abolislied, the charge of the Las BtMa State was 
transferred to the Political Agent, Kahit, for whom an Assis- 
tant Political Agent was sanctioned, while the Nasirabad 
wmhdt was handed over, on a jverpetual lease, to the British 
Government and formed into a tahsil of the Sibi district. 

Jam Kamal Klurn’s tenure of the chiefship iias up to 
the present been highly satisfactory. The financial position 
of the State has been improve»i and serious (U'ime consider- 
ably diminished. 

Las Bela is rich in archaeological remains. Lying on Aucn/Ko** 
the ancient route bee ween the K:ist and the West and on one 
of the principal aiicient trade routes froiii Central Asia which 
terminated at Sonmiani, the <;ountry has preserved in its 
ruins a series of intere.sting historic moiuiments of the 
peoples who fiap][)ened to cross its borders. Among the more 
important remains are the shrines of HingLxj, Shah ih'lawal 
ami Lrihiit-i“Laniakaii ; the cave dwellings at Gondrani ; the 
tombs at Ilinfdari and other phn^es; the shrine of Sassi find 
Punnun, Kumbh Sbirin connected with the legend of Slvfrin 
and Farhad; and tlie ruins of ancient towns, etc., which are 
scattered throughout the State. 

Iliriglaj is the best known place of pilgrimage in Jlingldj. 
Baluchistan, situated in 2/) ' 30' N., and 05 ' 3F E., below the 
peak of the same name on the banks of the Ilingol river. 

The shrine, wliicli is dedicated to a goddess known as 
Nani by Muhammadans and Parbati, Kali or Mata by 
Hindus, lies in a verdant basin with mountains on either 
side rising perpendicularly to nearly 1,000 feet in height. 

It consists of a low castellated mud edifice in a natural 
cavity. A flight of steps leads to a deeper semi-circular 
cleft through which pilgrims creep on all fours. The 
scenery is very picturesque and has been graphically des- 
eribed by Colonel Sir Thomas Holdich.’^ He says Amongst 

* India by Colonel Sir Thomas Holdich, 1904, page 45. 
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fche gigantic cliffs of Malan which overlook the deep-set 
valley of the Hingol river are narrow little gorges and ravines 
each carrying its tribute of fresh water (so rare elsewhere i??, 
the country) to the blue depths of the main stream, arid 
abounding in a freshness of the green vegetation which is to 
be found nowhere amongst the hills of lesser altitude. The 
scenery is impressive and grand, as is usually the ease where 
the rivers of the frontier burst through the barrier of frontier 
mountains ; and the rare beauty of this exception to the 
sterility of Makr4n landscape has been recognised through 
past ages of a people who are ever ready to devote all things 
beautiful in nature to the direct service of the gods. Near 
Hinglfiz, hidden away in one of these green byways of the 
mountains is a shrine (the shrine of Bibi Nani) which is 
celebrated from the Euphrates to the Ganges. Here Hindu 
and Muhammadan pilgrims alike resort, each claiming the 
divine protection of the presiding goddess or of the departed 
saint, according to the tenets of their faith ; not recognising 
that the object of their veneration is probably the same 
goddess who was known to the Chaldeans under the same 
old world name (Nfina) a thousand years before the time of 
Abraham. Nothing testifies so strongly to the unchangeable 
nature of the geographical link formed by Makr^n between 
East and West than does this remarkable zidrat hidden away 
in the deep folds of the Malan mountains.” 

The route followed by pilgrims is the Kankdii-Miani- 
Hingltvj route, a detailed account of which will be found 
in Appendix II, The journey to and from Hinglfij occupies 
about 24 days, the total distance being about 150 miles. 
Bands of pilgrims from remote parts of India visit the shrine 
at all times of the year. They assemble at Karachi and 
when the numbers reach 40 or 50, the party is conducted by 
a Briihman leader known as agwa through Miani to Hingl^j, 
Each person provides himself or herself with a stick o{ kanir^ 
(oleander) wood, mounted with gold or silver in the case of 
men of means who are, however, few and far between. 
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On starting from Kari^chi the pilgrims are counted at 
the Khfirari post by a State official who issues a pass to the 
agvxt stating the number of his party. This pass is produced 
at>Miani where the pilgrims are made to answer a set of 
questions in order to classify them for }>urposes of levying 
fees. Fees are collected by a bhdrti or hereditaiy Hindu 
Examiner on behalf of the State from all except devotees and 
lit) married girls. The rates vary from IT 1-4 to Es. 6-4 
according to each person’s financial position which is infiicat- 
ed by the gold, silver or ordinary htnSr wood wand which he 
or she carries in the hand. The proceeds yield about R-. 600 
to the State annually. Ea route, the pilgrims are retjuired to 
perform religious ceremonies at no less than 15 places which 
are considered to be sacred. At every place each pilgrim is 
supposed to make (jertain offerings in cash or kind which are 
appropriated by the agvja. At Hinghlj, the ritual consi.sts 
of the offering at the shrine of a cocoanut and a piece of a 
red cloth, and, as already mentioned, of creeping tliroiigli a 
cave on all fours. Close to the shrine is a well, said to be of 
unfathoniahle deptl), whose water is regarded as sacred and is 
taken in bottles by pilgrims to their homes. At a short dis- 
tance is the tank of water called the Alail Kund, where the 
pilgrims perforin ablutions. Those who can swum, jump into 
the tank from an overhanging rock and proceed through a 
subterraneous passage to another part of tlie mountain. 
This is believed to purify them from their sins. Pilgrims 
also throw a cocoanut forcibly into the water, and if bubbles 
arise in sufficent quantities above the surface, the individual 
considers that his sins have been forgiven. The other places 
visited by pilgrims to Hinglaj are Chaurasi, Guru Nanak-ka- 
sariin, Gorakhji-ki-dhuiii and Jholi Jhar where they perform 
the ordinary ceremonies. 

Captain Hart visited Hinglfij about 1840 and he has left 
an interesting account of his journey in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Societg*^ The same route was afterwards attempted by 

♦ Vol. IX, 1810, page 134. 
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the late Sir William Harris, but being reeognised .as a 
European at the necond or third stage he saw sueli .symptoms 
of hostility among the natives as to induce him to return. ^ 
The shrine of Shah Bilawal is next in importance,, to 
that of Ifinglaj. It is situated in about latitude 25' 48' N., 
and longitude fj7 " 5' E., near a village of the same name west 
of the Vfra Hah stream. The shrine stands among the Pab 
hills in a narrow valley watered by a line perennial spring. 
The locality is fertile an<l wed) wooded, the prineapal trees 
being tamarind, mango and jdmun or hlaek-plum. There 
is a mosque close by the slirine witli a cemetery attaclied to 
it, Shah Bihiwal was a Salad saint from Sind who, about 
the year 900 A.H., settled at Lahut wlience he moved on 
to the present site of the shrine w’nich was formerly 
occupied by a garden belonging to a jlindu named Goka). 
A dome of h^ikcd bricks, jdasterefl with lime, .stands over* 
the tomb. The shrine is held in veneration both by flindns 
and Muhammadans, the guardians of the shrine being 
Muhammadans, Hindus here perform the ceremony of the 
first shaving of children before investing them with the 
sacred thread. 

Another shrine of some repute which is frequented by 
devotees from India at all seasons is ]jahiit-i->LaTnakan lying 
at a distance of about 4 miles to the south of Shah Bilawal, 
The shrine is reached by a chirk passage., in whicli there is 
a big boulder, and a rope is suspended along the length of 
the passage by which the devotees trace their way. Close to 
the shrine is a structure resembling a manger and some 
upright stones like pegs which, according to the local tradi- 
tion, were used by Hazrat Ali for his famous mare. To the 
north of the shrine is a small mosque and to its west a 
spring, the water of which collects in a pool. 

These interesting cave dwellings have never yet been 
thoroughly explored. Commander T. Cl. Carless of the. Indian 
Navy visited the place in 1838 and has left the following 
account: — 
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About 9 miles to the northward of Beyla a ranee of AiioH/EO 
lov/ hills sweeps in a semi-circle from ofit^ side of the valley 
to the other and forms its head. The Poorally river issues 
trom a deep ravine on the western side, and is about 200 
yards broad. It is bounded on one side by steep cliffs, 40 or 
50 feet high, on the summit of which there is an ancient 
burying ground, and the water runs bubbling along it in 
two or three small rivulets, among heaps of stones and 
patches of tamarisk jungle. Having crossed the stream we 
pursued onr way up its bod amongst tlie hashes until we 
gained the narrow ravine tlirough which it flows, and then, 
turning into one of the lateral branches, entered Shuhr 
R«)ghun. The scene was singular. On either side of the 
wild, broken ravine, the rocks rise perpendicularly to the 
height of four or five hundred feet, and are excavated as far 
as can be seen, in some places, where there is footing to ascend, 
up to the summit. These excavations are most numerous 
along the lower part of the hill and form distinct houses, most 
of which are uninjured by time. They consist in general 
of a room 15 feet square, forming a kind of open verandah, 
with an interior chamber of the same dimensions, to which 
you gain admittance by a door. There are niches for lamps 
in many, and a place built up and covered in, apparently 
intended to hold grain. Most of them had once been plas- 
tered with clay, and in a few, when the form of the rock 
allowevl of its being done, the interior apartment is lighted 
by small windows. The houses at the summit of the cliffs 
are now inaccessible, from tlie narrow, precipitous paths by 
which they were approached having been worn away ; and 
those at the base appear to have been occupied by the 
poorer class of inhabitants, for many of them are merely 
irregular shaped holes, with a rudely constructed door. The 
rock in which those excavations have been made is what I 
believe is called by geologists conglomerate, being com- 
posed of a mass of rounded stones of almost every variety of 
rook, imbedded in hard clay It contains a large quantity of 
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salt (1 think natron), which is seen in a thin fihn on the 
walls of all the chambers, and at tw^o or three spots in the 
upper part of the ravine, where water drops from the over* 
hanging crags. 

It would be singular if such a place as Shiihr Koghun 
existed, amongst a people so superstitious as the Noornrees 
without a legend of some kind being atta(*hed to it and they 
accordingly relate the following story : — In the reign of Solo- 
mon, the excavated city was governed by a king eelehrated 
all over the east for his wisdom, and the great beauty of his 
only daughter, Baddul Jumaul (Badi-ul-jamal). She was 
beloved by seven young men, who, from the great friend- 
ship existing among them, were called, liy way of distinc- 
tion, tlie seven friends ; hut they perished one after tlie other 
in defending the object of their adoration from the designs 
of lialf a dozen (lemons, who, attracted by her surjiassing 
be/lat 3 ^, made repeated attempts to carry her off. At this 
interesting period of tier history, Syf-ool-Mii!lik fSaif-iiI- 
Maliik), son of the King of Egypt, arrived at Shiihr Roghun, 
who, being tlie handsom€*st man of his time, and as brave 
as he was handsome, had been despatched by bis father on 
his travels, in the liope that by the way he might ooncpier 
a few kingdoms for himself. T’he princess, as a matter of 
course, fell in love with him. The demon lovers were in des- 
pair, and made a desparate effort to carr}" her off when at 
her devotions, but were ail slain in the attempt hy the prince^ 
The father of trie fair princess rewaided him for his gallantry 
with the hand of his daughter, and the happy couple lived 
to reign for many years in peace and security, over the 
excavated city. Such was the tale related to me by my 
attendants which forms the ground-work of a story written 
in the Persian language, entitled the * Adventures of Sjf- 
ool-Mullik with the fairy Buddul Jumaul.^ I obtained a 
copy of the work at Kurachee. 

“ A short distance above the entrance of the city, the 
broken precipitous ravine in which it is situated decreases 
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in width to ten or twelve yards, and forms a dee[> natnr/ii 
elianned in the rock. For about half a mile, tlie cliffs nve 
ex^javated on both sides to a considerable height, and taking 
the, remains of houses into account, I think there cannot be 
less altogether tlian 1,500. In one place a row of seven, in 
very good |>reservation, was pointed out by tlie gnides as the 
residence of ttie seven friemls, and fartlier on we carne to 
the grandest of all, the ])a]{tce of Ba(idiil J nrnanh At this 
part, the hill, by the abrupt, turning of the ravine, juts out in 
n narrow [loint, and, towards the extremity, hwms the’natara! 
wall of rock, about oOO feet high, and 20 feet tid(d<. Half 
way, it lifid been cut tlirough, and a idiarrdier constru(,:ted, 
about 20 beet square, with the two o])posite sides o]>eii. It is 
eiitenal througli a passage leading through a mass of roek, 
])artly overhanging the ravine, and on tlie of her side of the 
fipartment two doors give adinittanee to two spacious rooms, 
ddie vvlude liad oric(^ been plastered, over, and, from its sit ria- 
liou, must iiave formed a. safe arnl commodious retreat. At 
the s run rn it of the hill near it tliere is another building, 
wiilcii my Jittendants said was the rnosquc' where primness 
was rescued by 8yf~ool“Mal!ik, wlien tl»e demoiis atteTnv>ted 
to carry her off.’' 

These toiiihs are situated near t>he conflumjcc" of the 
Ilin idan rivulet an<I the Hab river close to the I f in i> lari Ix'V V' 
post at a distance of about 50 miles from Karachi. The 
attention of tlie Archaeological Surveyor was first diaavn to 
these tombs by ]\Iajor M. A. Tighe, Politi<’aI Agent, Soutbern 
EaluchivStan in 1901, whereupon Dr. J. Ph. Vogel visited 
them and puldished an interesting account in a J->'iper 
which appearoMl in the annual report of the Director-General 
of Arcluuology in India for 1902-3. The cemetery in which 
tliese tombs occur contains a considerable number of 
ordinary Muliaminadan graves. Scattered among these are 
71 highly ornamented sepulchres of uTiknown origin which 
aflord evidence of a system of sup<*rterrene barial. Tlim'r 
direction is universally from soiitli to north. The nraterial 
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ARrn.KO- is yellowish sandstone. They may be divided 'into two siib- 

LOOY. . • 1 i 

divisions ; twenty-seven small ones consisting of one sar- 
cophagus, and forty-four large ones having two, and in qne 
instance even three, sarcopliagi placed one upon the 
The tombs are eitlier single or liiiilt in rows numbering from 
two to eight, sometimes raised on a common plinth. I'he 
lower sarcophagus is generally constructed of eight \ertical 
slalis, three on each long and one on each sliort side, d’hese 
are covered by tfirce slabs on which the second sarcophagus 
is raised, similar to the lower one, but slightly smaller in its 
dimensions. On the upper sarcophagus four or five layers of 
slabs are laid fiorizontally, gradually diminishing in size so 
as to give tiie whole structure the general appearance of a 
slender ])yrarnid. Tlie topmost slab is set vertii^ally, its 
northern end carved in the form of cylinder, whicli projects 
above it and is terminated in a knob. I'he slabs are all carved 
and the whole structure bears peculiar designs and orinirnent" 
ations, a detailed and illustrated d(\scri[.»tion of whicli will be 
found in Dr. Vog^d’s ])apef. 

Tile form of overground burial whicii most of tlio tombs 
exhibit is locally known as Shami, i.e., Syrian as distin- 
guislied from Uiimi or Tiirkisli, which latter indicates under- 
ground burial. Besides the llab Nadi 'nidJxif, similar tombs 
are said to be found in Son Miaiii, Shell Liari, Welpat and 
Levy Tracts. 

Sassi and J.as Jicla is also connected with the Baloch legend, 
Piiiimin. 

which extends througliout Baluchistan and the Indus valley 
about the two lovers Sassi and Punnini. The story is told in 
the Tuhfat-ul-Kirain and has been repeatedly commemorated 
in Persian, Ihiluchi, Sindhi, and Punjalu verse. In short, it 
is one of the most common tales of the country. It is not 
necessary here to recapitulate the whole story.’^ It may 
merely be mentioned that Sas.si was born of Brahman 
parents at Bhamur or Bharnbura in Lower Sind, and in 

* Tlifc full story is given in Elliot’s History of India, Vol. I, page 
3S2 el uud in Burton’s Elude, page 92 et scfj. 
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consequence of a revelation that she would become a 
Mussalman was abandoned bj them, like Moses, on the river 
and picked up by a washerman. Tht^ foundling grew into a 
beq\itiful girl and Pannun from Koch Makran fell violently 
in love with her, l)iit his father was against the matcit and 
sent men to drug liim and carry him olT. Sassi started in 
luiste to overtake him, and near Pahoni Naka in l^as Peda she 
was overcome with thirst and fell exhausted. It was then 
that t]\e spring known to this day as Sassi-waro-chodo 
(Hassiks spring) broke forth to quench her thirst. Continu- 
ing onwards, her further jirogress was barred at the mouth of 
the Idior river by the (lood tide winch had come up into tlie 
estuary in spite of Paiimin’s assurance that there was no 
large river between Sind and his home in Kech Makran. 
Overwludmed with despair, she turned back to the .'Mohbar 
river, A rock is shown in the middle of tlie bed which 
emits a peculiarly metallic sound when struck, and is said to 
repeat the voice of Sassi crying for her lover. It is known as 
ISassi-wfiro-watto (Sassi's howl), '.rhen she met a shepherd 
who had desigiis on her honour, but she was received into 
tlie earth, to be followed shortly afterwards by her lover who 
was returning to look for her. The story is interesting as 
showing that the ancient road from Bind to Bela and 
Makran lay over tlie Paboni pass and it seems probable that 
it was by tiiis pass that Alexander must have crossed. 

This is a spring on the western slopes of the ilaro 
or llala bills on the route between India and MakriTin which 
passes througVi Las Bela over the Jau-Lak. It is a (H)mmon 
belief among the people that Farhad, the hero of the well 
known tragedy of Bhirin and Farhad/' was told to cut 
through tlie nioiintain at this spot in order to carry the 
waters of tlie spring across the mountain for wliich he had 
been promised the hand of Bhfrfn* Just as Farhad had 
nearly completed the work, an old woman treacherously went 
at the instigation of Shirin's relatives and told him that 
Shirin had died. Farhad fell senseless down the hill and 
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expired. The old woman also met with her death tliere 
aceidentalij and i)oih he buried close to each other. Sbirin 
also arrivetl at the scene of the tragedy where she dieti aiui 
was buried vvitii her lover. Travellers who pass by tlyis 
route are in the habit of con tern j^)tuoasly throwing stcoies at 
the old woman’s grave which, owing to the accamulaiiona 
of centuries, lias assumed itiordinate proportions. 

Numerous other relics of the past are preserved in the 
ruins of the ancient towns and karhes, etc., wliitdi hav(^ 
ne\'er yet lieen explored anti would ])ro})ahly r(‘pay systematic 
in vestigation. A further account of the and ecological 
remains in the state will he found in (:iia})ter IV' in the 
ininia.iure gazetteer of eaeli nidhat. 

The ] copulation of J-»a8 Bela presents many features of 
spiecial interest to the ethnologist, which would undoutdedl v 
repay caretul study. Along the coast are to ],>e found Mccis, .so 
fre(]uently mentioned by the Arab authors. Scattered among 
tlie trilies and also forming a separate gproap of their own are 
to be found Nouns or Noths who are btdievea to iiavo 
descended from the stock of the ancient inhabitants of the 
kingdom of Nud’na. In several tribes, too, aoiODg the 
Sin bars, the Bainiijas and the (Jhhiittas, tlmre exist sections 
bf^aring the name of Turani, who are identiiialde as the 
descendants of the inhabitants of the ancient kingdom of 
irurfm, the capital of wliich was Khuzdar. 

The hrst historical relerence to tlie ancient population 
of l.rts jh'ia and Makran is to be found in Arrian, wlio divides 
the population into two distinct elasses, that of the coast 
wtiom be names tlie lelithyophagoi or fish-eaters, and the 
pojiulatioTi of the interior, the Arabii, the Oreitai, and the 
(iadrosi of Gadrosia or Gedrosia. ^Strabo and several other 
authors have described the strange race of the lelithyophagoi 
wIk) are uudoubtedly identifiable with the present fishermen 
of ilie coast, Arrian writes : ThevSe people are called Ichthy- 
opihagoi, because they live on fish. Tiie tenderest of tbein 
they eat raw as soon as they draw them out of water. But 
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they ury the larger fuirl hard oiies in the snn, and when l iioy {'oj'im, vrv>N, 

are thoroughly balc(^d tl»ey grind tlunvi dow-n and make meal of 

tlierii and loaves. Others hake cakes from this meal. Thicir 

cattle also live oti dried fish, (or the country is destitute of 

meadows find tloes not produ<-e grass. * The whoie diet 

of these peoole consists of fish. Few of them sow any corn, 

for tln^v use fisli instead of bread. The most pros|>('rovis 

of tlnnn collect the bones of the whales cast up by the 

st'M and use tiiis inslefid of liml)er for their lionses ; i.lue Iwond 

hones whicii tiiey lind they make into doors. The mfijority, 

who fire poor, make then* iionses of the hackbones of iishes.'’ 

It Ims: h-e(Oi siigg(‘sted that the Oreitai vare now represented by 
tlie Hots of Mukra.n, wliile the Gadrosi h.ave been identified 
w’ith the Oador, a few of whom now live in Las Hela .and 
form i,)art of th(' Jat. or .fadgal ].,M>[mhition of the State. 

Among the races winch are iimntioned by the Arab chroni- 
clers are the Konik and Med, both of whicli are stiil to ])e 
found along ilie coast line of iMakian t‘u»d Las ih.da, and it 
was in conseriuence of pir.acies committed by these peo]>le 
that the ex])edition under Muhammad I/bi (Jasim was 
organised by the (aili])hs to cornpier SindA Except tlie 
Gadras, none of tlie tribes now inliabiting Las Bela are identi- 
liable with any of t;he ancient inbalntants and, with a few 
isolated exceptions wliich have been mentioned later on, 
they are now kncnvn by t!m geograpidcal appel lation of Lasi. 

The first census of the Htate was carried out in 11)01, Ooiisity. 
when estirnateKS of population were obtained through the 
headmen of the groups under arrangements made by the 
Wa;:h\ The results gave a total of 13,11^ houses or families 
and 50,109 persons or 9 persons to a square mile. 

Ovvdng to the drought and scarcity of food grains and 
fodder, a large number of the inhabitants hud gone away to 
Bind and were absent when these estimates were prepared, 
and it is, therefore, probable tliat the population was under- 
estimated, 
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The nomber of permaneiifc villages in 1904 was 189 
iiiebiding tbe towli of T^as Eela, or one village in aboufc 46 
miles. 

c 

In pre-lji'itish dayS; the number of villages was small, 
as, owing to insecurity of life, the people grouped tViemselves 
together in large villages, but now tiie cultivators prefer 
to 'live in detached huts among th.eii: fields, and new ham- 
lets which ordinarily contain about half a dozen families are 
springing up. The important villages are Bela Sliahr, Pir 
Karia, Miani, Uthal, Liari, and Orniara which are describe 
ed in theminiatnre gazetteer of the nidhats in whicdi they 
are situated. 

The inhal‘)iiants of Las Bela are not subject to periodic 
migrations like the Erahuis. In vears of drought and famine, 
however, lliev friigraie temporarily to Ivaraclii, Nagar Idiat ha, 
Mirpur in Sind, and lo KHt’niav\ar and Jiunnagar in jhnu- 
bay, where ihey work as day iabonr<‘rs a, ml return to their 
homes as soon as the conditions in their country are favour- 
able. Periodical immigrants are the Ihaliiiis from Wad, 
Naf Kolwa,. Jaip and Ornach, who come in tlm autumn and 
work as liehl labourers and return to the higldands early 
in April. Idte Makianis. prineipaily .Nakil)s, visit t’ue Ih'da, 
State in small iinndoers in 1 he (a)ld weathm and I ring witli 
tliem dates and pomegranates from the Panjgur territory and 
exclninge them lor cotton clotli of Kuropean inarnifactnre. 
A small number of the Makrards also visit Ormara whence 
they return towards Panjgur in the spring with dried fish 
and cotton cloth. 

Among the Lasis marriage generally takes place when 
a lad is about IT years and the girl is about 2 years his 
jiinior, birt ainorig the M eds, children between 10 and 12 
years of age are married. As elsewhere in Baluchisbxn, betro- 
thra! ])rec(:'ties marria-ge, and is arrangeri by the jrarents of the 
p>arties. The father of the boy, accompanied by a few of his 
relatives, visit.s the father or guardian of the girl, and if their 
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to his means, a silk or coloured cotton wrapper, 2 to 5 rnp(.‘es roi-i; nation. 
in cash and two gold or silver rin^s to tlA:> girl, which latter 
she puts on the little ilnger of her riglit haiuh The girrs 
parents then bring milk, in which sugar is mixed, whicli is 
part.aken hy all present, |)ravers for the welfare of the [)arties 
are then oih^red and the hoy’s ])arents are coiigratnlated. 

This completes tlie l)etrot]ia], \vlnv.*li is coii.sid«u*ed hirniing 
on the parties. A convenient day is Kabser|n(‘iitl)^ fixed l>y 
tlie parties for marriage and certain cereinonies, which are 
more of a som’al tliari religious r:ature, are [;erfotm(Ml, On 
the a})poiiited day, the bridegroom proceeds to the bride’s 
l-ioiise with a marriage procession, \vii<*rethey are eiitertained 
at the expense of the bridegroom and the h is performed 
by a m/idld according to Muhaniinadan rites. dTee bridegrooni 
presents a dress to tiu^ bride whicli slie wears at the time of 
the wedding, and iier parents present her with a few dresses, 
and articles of breading and boasehohi furniture; they also 
present a dress to tiie bia'degroom. During the interval be- 
tween the <iay of betvotbai and the aikdh, the bridegroom 
sends his briiie presents of clothes, etc., on festive oct'asions, 
and on other rlays held micixmI by Muliainmadans. Tlie Au^ds 
also observe similar ccremonie.s witli slight modiiiealions:. 

Bride-price or lab is not paid among the Basis, tnit 
among tlie Alcds the usual amount is 20 muhr or about 
Ks. 200, and among the ihalocit from Its. 100 to Ivs. 2o0, which 
is partly paid in cash and parll}^ in kind. Dower or kaq-i- 
maliv is recognised and the ordiiirwy amount is Its. oO and 
is paid in cash or in kind. 

The system of exchange of girls for marriage is also 
prevalent, rolygamy is rare, and is only practised by well- 
to-do people. Bxcept among the itunjha and the Sheikh, 
who allow a widow freedom to choose her husband from 
among the tribesmen, a widows among ot .her tribes is re- 
quired to marry one of her deceased husbandts brothers. 

Divorce is rare among the Basis, but not uncommon 
among the Mods, and is usually given by a husband for 
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poi/uLATTox. faithlewssne?s or disagreement with the wife, the usual method 
being to give tothe'^wife or her guardian, one by one, three 
stories repeating the word divorce each time. , 

Adultery is looked on with abhorrence by the tribesmen, 
and death is the punishment of a faithless wife and her 
paramour flagrante delicto. But when both or either 

of tlie parties escape, the case is decided by the Jam with 
the help of a tribal jirga compensation is awarded to the 
injured husband, and a line levied for the State. The amount 
is fixed according to the merits of each case. 

Status of The position of w'omen, more especially among the 

thoirViVhts Ikilocli and Brahiii who are permanently set tled in Las Bela 
to property. allow females any sliare in inheritance, is 

one of degradation ; she is required to perform many of the 
menial services, but in the arrangement of tlie household 
alTairs she enjoys a large amount of freedom. 

Inheritance among males is governed by AwHaf or 
MuhaTninadan Law. The Basis do not allow any share of 
inheritance to a daughter, to the offspring of a slave girl, or to 
a widow who is a slave by birtli ; but a tribeswoman who 
becomes a widow receives the share to which the bhariat 
entitles her, and also her deferred dower. Among the Mods, 
a w^idow is only entitled to her tab or bride-price and the 
wedding presents given her by her parents. 

Language. The indigenous languages of Las Bela are Sindi, known 

to the Brahuis as Jadgali, which is spoken by about three- 
fourths of the inhabitant s ; western or Makrani Baluchi which 
is spoken by the sea-faring tribes, namely, Med, Sangur, 
Sajdi, Sheikh Ahmadi, Bfzanjau, Motak, Shapat, Sibil, n, 
Gujar, Kurd, etc., and Brjlhui which is locally knowm as 
Kurd! and is spoken by Brahuis who have permanently 
settled in Bela. Baluchi is the prevailing language in the 
Ormara and Hab Nadi nicihais* Brabui is largely spoken 
in the Welpat niahat and the JadgMi predominates in all the 
other nidbalH of Las Bela. 
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In his census report of 1901, Mr. Hughes Bullersays: — 
In Hughes’ Babixhisttin it is stated*that the preciom in- 
ant tribe residing in the J^as Bela State is the Lurnri or 
Nurnri and a detailed list is given by the author showing four- 
teen sub-sections into which the Luniris are said to be divided. 
This list includes most of the principal tribes of the State, 
and it was, therefore, with some surprise that I discovered 
no trace of the Lurnris or Niiinris in the enumeration papers. 
Pottinger who visited Kaldt in the early part of the nineteenth 
century and Masson who wrote later, both refer to the fiumris, 
and Pottinger saw in them a great resemblance to Hindus. 
The origin of the word Lurnri is said to be Nuh-mardi, and it 
is a curious fact that Abul Fazal, in the Ain-b A khari refers to 
the Kirtbar range, which lies between Sind and Baluehistrin, 
as the dwelling place of the Nuh-mardi Balochis. 

“Whatever may have been the significance of the 
word Lurnri in former times, it a[)pears now to have fallen 
into contempt. It is not used, so far as I can ascertain, as a 
generic term for the population of Las Btda, but appears to 
be applied by the ruling race to that portion of its subjects 
who are cultivators, as distinguished from the Drar, other- 
wise called Ajri, the graziers of the plains, and tlie Chapari, 
the graziers of the eastern hills, 

A very short acquaintance with the I/isis will convince 
the observer that they differ in many characteristics from the 
tribes which inhabit the mountainous tracts to the north of 
them. Although they are distributed among a number of 
tribes, these are for the most part numerically insignificanL 
The individual has asserted his pre-eminence and the feelings 
which unite the tribesmen of the upper portion of the Province, 
whether they be those of kinship or of common good and ill, 
are not nearly so prominent in Las Bcda. Probably the same 
feelings existed once but have disappeared under the rule 
of the succession of petty princes w^ho have occupied Bt^la 
as their capital. The tribal headman, or paryamutifi as lie 
is called, has none of the authority which is vested in a Brdluii 
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or Baloch chief; whilst, more wonderful than all, a custom 
exists among most of the tribes, of allowing a woman the share 
in inheritance which is prescribed in Muhammadan Law. 

•«The principal tribes among the 1/isis claim t 9 .be 
descendants of the Sunirfis and Sammas, who formerly he ( 
Sind Their tribal names certainly indicate that man} 0 
them are of Hindu origin, and this theory is confirmed, 
when we look further into their sections and sub-sections 
by our finding the constant occurrence of the Sanskrit wor 
jMra. These facts, coupled with the strictness of tl^r 
Muhammadanism, indicate that, like many of the .ind 
tribes, they were converts from Hinduism, and that they are 
identifiable with the .Tats of the Indus valley. 

“There is one process on the other hand which has been 
goimr on in Bela which is common among the Hrahnis and the 

Lloch, i.e., the affiliation of outside groups or 

Thus the Bahlol ainon^ the Llihiit- 


into the original stock. 


into tne .r . 

tas claim to be Afghans, while the Sasolis among the bianrs 

are Brahuis. Numerous similar instances couU be given 

As already mentioned, the term Lasi is a geographical 
name, which is applied to all the tribes other than Baloch 

and Brdhui, Med, Khoja, and Hindus, which are settled 
Las Ikda. The principal I.asi tribes are only live 111 number, 
namely, .lamot, Rdnjha, Sheikh, Angdna and Burra. Ihese 
are called the Pavjr6^ or the live tribal contederacies. m er 
each rm is a large number of heterogeneous groups which 
share good and ill with the main tribes. The following table 

.shows the existing combinations ; 

I , — Jdmot rdj. 


1. .Tfimot tribe proper 

2. Shdhok 

3. Siiinr 

4. Gunga or Gonga 
A. Mangia 

6 . Gador 


2,94G 

1,029 

699 

1,664 

481 

1,060 


Total 


7,879 
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II.— 

Runjiui rdj. 



1. 

Riirijlia tribe proper 

• * • • 

... 3,773 

2. 

Bh Jim bra 


31 


Hodra 


191 

4. 

Halid 


BG 

'*5. 

Harulija 


... 1.270 

G. 

Baruch 


30 



Total 

... 5,381 

in.> 

Sheihh rdj. 



I. 

Sheikh proper 


... 2,285 

2. 

Mondra 


989 

3. 

Brad I a 


001 

4, 

Giijar 


239 

5. 

Shapat 


35G 

6. 

Waora 


418 

7. 

Sehra 


IG 



Total 

... 4,904 


IV. — Angdria rdj. 


1. 

Angaria proper 

... 

... 2,729 

2. 

Znar 

« .. 

223 

3. 

Sithfir 

... 

IGl 

4. 

Suvvar 

... 

343 

5. 

Dagarzai 

... 

51G 



Total 

... 3,972 

V.— 

Burra rdj. 



1. 

Burra tribe proper 

... 

... 1,957 

2. 

Doda 


592 

3. 

Bakhra 

... 

271 

4. 

Wac'hhiiTn 

... 

127 

5. 

Sabra 


713 

6. 

Achra 

... 

363 

7. 

Mandra 


566 

8. 

Fakfr 


193 

9. 

Burfiit 

... 

179 



Total 

... 4,961 


Total of five r&j 

... 

... 27,097 
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To these may be added the following tribes which were 


enumerated in the .State in 190 1 : — 

A fell an Barech 

'Kind 

Sheikh Ahmadi 
Kakhshfini 
Khosa ... 

Nodh ... 

Baloch Marri ... 

‘ Buzclfir ... 

Magassi 

Hot 

, Gichki ... 


30 
5(X> 
331 . 
loG 
152 
139 
119 
113 
60 
15 
11 


Total ... 1 ,602 


"Bizanjau 

M(higai including Khidrani 

Sajdi 

Zahri 

... -![ Muhammad Hasni ... 

Kurd 
Muwriri 
Gnrgn5l,ri 
f Karnbarruii 


3,002 

1,303 

010 

497 

30G 

198 

150 

75 

ie > 


Total ... 6,187 


Others 


""Gadra ... 

... 

... 7,898 

Sangur ... 


... 2,685 

Med ... 

• . • 

... 1,689 

Chhutta... 

... 

... 1,564 

Langha ... 


... 1,029 

1 Kori ... 


564 

1 Khoja ... 

... 

385 

j Masor . . . 

. . • 

377 

J Mallei ... 

... 

... 51G 

^ Motak ... 

... 

... 184 

Babbar ... 


... 236 

' Bapra ... 


192 

Biirlja 

... 

165 

Bikak ... 


74 

Guranja 


76 

Jamshaidi 


11 

l^Nakfb ... 


... Ill 
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Others — I 

(concUL) 1 


Saiad 

369 

Ma k i anis ( unspe(dfi€Hi ) 

179 

Other Muhammadans 

820 

Total 

... 19,124 

Hindus 

... 2.t)69 

Grand Total 

... 56,109 


The few Afolians eiuinierated in tiie State were found 
as nomads in the Levy Tracts. Except the Buzdars, who are 
floek-owners and wander about in theWelpat nidbai^ and the 
(jichkis who are couneeted with the Jam of Las Bela, the rest 
of the Baloch tribes were found as nomads in the Levy 
Tracts. Similarly the majority of the Brahuis found in the 
State, in 1901, were nomads who periodically visit it with 
their flocks ; the ?dcngals are found in the Welpat nidbat 
and in Kanraeh. The Bizanjaus living in the Welpat nid-- 
bat are Muharninadans of the Sunni sect, while those in 
Ormiira and the Hab Nadi nidhata profess the Zikri faith. 

The Khidrfinis, who numbered 131 in 1901, are found 
near Lak Zabra, Jjak Kohel, and Lak Phiisi and their main 
sections are Sliahozai, Urnarzai, Kahzanzai, Miranzai, Gichki, 
Dhaloja and Mehsini. The headman belongs to the Sbahozai 
section. They are one of the warlike and troublesome tribes 
of the Levy Tracts. They claim affinity with tlie Solagi 
Machi dynasty of Sind, on whose downfall Khidar, the 
ancestor of the Khidrariis, is said to have migrated to a place 
called Malkhur and thence to the present habitat, in the 
reign of Abdulla Khan, Khan of Kalat. This part of the 
country was formerly occupied by the Khosas who were 
defeated and ousted by the Khidrariis and Jam;1,lis. 

According to the accounts of the local historians, the 
Runjhas, the Burfats, the Gungas and the Jamots have all 
from time to time furnished rulers to Las BeJa. 

The Jiimots who succeeded the Gungas as rulers of I^as 
P^la were, in their turn, ousted by the Burfats of Sind ; but 
the Jiimots again recovered the possession of the State with 
the aid of the Kh^ln of Kal^t. 
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Tbe present ruling family is of Jamot origin, bat at the 
census of 1001 the Jam and his family were enumerated 
under the ancient title of Jamshaidi, an interesting instance 
of one of the processes by which new tribal designations come 
into existence. 

The clans incladed in the .Tamot tribe are the Aliani, 
Chanrapotra, Sadkilni, Gario, Kutra, Dahar. Bhruimpotra, 
Natuaiii, Bntani, Parpiapotra, 8ultanpotra, Baparani^ Bhun- 
gar, Sumarpotra, Baraka ni ; each clan is sub-divided into 
several sections. The total number of the Jarnots including 
the Allan is of the .lanvs family who were recorded as 
Jamsliaidis, numbered 2,946 pcasons. They are chielly 
flock- owners and culti vat<3rs. The lieadmen of the Jarnots is 
Choger Khan, Chanrapotra of Dandha, and the other leading 
men are Wali Mohammad of Dandha, Jangi Khrtn Aliani of 
Kathor, 81idr Khan Garia of Windar and Haji Ghatta, 
Kiitra of Wei pat. 

“ * The lldnjhas who held the reins of Government pre- 
vious to the Gungas are an infiaential tribe in Las Bdla. 
The tribe is numerically the strongest in the country, its 
total strength being 3,773, and it may be Tor this reason 
that it does not follow the system of combination which 
is in vogue among the rest of the Lasi tribes. The 
tril^e is composed of five main sections : Sisikhianr, the 
Khianra, the Kumacha, the Buria, and the Wanga.” The 
8isikhianr section supplies the headman of the tribe, and 
ranks socially above the others. The Kumachas are numeri- 
cally the strongest. The Wangas are not Riinjhas of the blood, 
but amalgamated at some time with the original nucleus of the 
tribe. The Kunjhas claim to be Rajputs, and until lately 
their marriage ceremonies were performed by a Brahman 
instead of a mvAld^ which indicates their Hindu origin. 
The headman of the Runjha tribe is Ibrilbim Sisikhianr of 
Achrani, and the other leading men are Haji Saleh, H4ji 
Muhammad Waiiga, Usman Kiimdcha, and Sumar Khiiinra. 

^ The quotations on pp. 5-t — 56 ace extracted from the Baluchistm 
Census Keport of tool. 
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The Sheikhs are a veiy mixed tribe as may be ganged 
by the fact that one of its sections is calleVi Nan M iislirn, i.e., 
»ew converts to Islam. I'hose who are of a pure descent 
from the parent stock are treated by the Lasis with respect 
equal to that which is sliown to Saiads among the Ikiloch, 
the Brahiiis and the Afghans. They are cousidejed to pos- 
sess supernatural powers, and can ward off evil from the crops, 
effect cures, and perform various kinds of miracles/' I’he 
principal sections are llarnrani, Mahmiid, Lakha and Kahcri, 
the last named only being considered to be of Arab extrac- 
tion. Anialganiated with the BheikliS are, besides the Lasi 
tribes wbicli fall under tlie Sheikh vr/i, no less than tliirty- 
nine other heterogeneous sections. The whole tribe, exclud- 
ing the Lasi tribes wliich for purposes of good and ill ally 
with them when occasion requires, nainl)ers d’iie 

principal man among the Sheikhs is Sheikh Jnrnan of AJauri 
and the other leading men are Nathola of Gaildri and Kasim 
of Hab. 

The tribe is said to take its name from Angaria who is 
believed to have come from Arabia and settled in ]/<as Bela. 
It numbers 2,729 and tlie principal sections included in it are 
KMdbani, Musiiani, Warianh Sayani, Aslvrafani, Jaurilni, 
Bhirraani, Tiirani, Karani, Kasamfmi, Bhitav, Jumani, and 
Bijarpotra. The headman of the Angarias is YhXkuh Khan 
Ashrafani of Mara, and the other leading men are Isa IChan 
and Jnrnan Radhani of Dubbo, and Othman Ashrafani of 
Bara, 

The Rfidhani section claim to be Kalarnatis bv origin, 
but cannot assign any date of their afiiliation. The majority 
of the other sections are Turfini.s and are said (IDOG) to have 
settled in Las Bela about sixteen generations back. 

The tribe numbers 1,957 persons and is one of the prin- 
cipal groups to which the term Niimaria is applied at the 
present day. By origin they are said to be de.scendants of 
tlie great Saniina tribe of Sind. The patronymic ancestor 
of the tribe named Burra migrated to Las Bela during the 
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rule of the Runjha dynasty, and settled with his followers in 
the Pab bills as flock-owners. Subsequently, liowever, they 
descended to the plains in the reign of the G un gas aivi 
adopted agriculture as their chief occupation. The nvain 
sections of the tribe are Birahinani, Biiambanpotra, Aiiani, 
Kandani, Dhatur{1.ni, Piroz, Kalla, Anipotra, Daresani, Bhua, 
.Tfiripotra, Kehria, Hasanpotra, Dagarani, Dhanrntni and Doda. 
The headman of the Bun'as is Darya Klnin Bhamanpotra of 
Uthal and other men of importance are Jangi Khiin, Jiaji 
Sobba and Hdji Saleli of Uthal. 

Affiliated with the five raj, as already mentioned, are 
several minor tribes. 'Fhese .‘vre mostly descendants of 
Indian tribes who migrated into the State at different periods. 
The more important of the.se, which deserve brief notice here, 
are the Gangas, Sianrs, Bnrfats and Sangurs. The (xun- 
gas are said to be of llajput origin. They v;ere settled in 
Jhalawan before, entering Las Bela and socially lield an 
important position. They assassinated Haji Sangiir, the last 
of the llunjha dynasty, and thus |usMrped the chiefsliip. In 
1001 they numbered about 1,G0 1 jxnsons. 

The Sianrs or Sihans are chiefly worthy of mention 
owing to their claim to be tlie original inhabitants of Las 
Bela, They appear to be a very mixed race but are composed 
chiefly of Hifihuis, Brahui being the language in cominon use 
among them; while Jadgali or Jagdali i.s spoken by the remain- 
der of the Las Bela tribe.«. Their women, too, wear the dress 
commonly worn by Brahui women, the ghaga or long night 
gown-like garment reaching to the feet. Their chief clan is 
the Tiirilni, already referred to. There are some Sianrs living 
in the Toba Kakari circle of the Pishin tah.sil in the Quetta- 
.Pishln District, and it would be an interesting subject of 
enquiry to a.scertuin whether any connection exists between 
them and the Lasi tribe of tlie same name.” They numbered 
()99 in 1901. Their headman is Jan Muhammad of Welpat. 

The ljurfats, probably of Arab origin, are numerically 
unimportant, their total strength being about 179, males 90 
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and females 89, according to the enumeration of 1901. They population* 
are descemled from the Hainmas, one of the ancient ruling 
dynasties of Sind. They are reputed as having been a brave 
tribe, pillage and plunder being their principal pursuit in 
former times. They have since adopted the more peaceful 
occupation of cultivation and flock-owning and are settled in 
the Uthal nidhat. The main portion of the tribe lives in Sind 
with head-quarters at Barfm. The headman of the Bur fats is 
Kambar of Uthal. 

The Sangnrs are an olTshoot of the great Sangiir tribe Sangurs. 
which is scattered over the country from Miilni on the coast 
to the Persian border on the west of Makran, In Las Bela 
they number about 2,(585 persons living in the Miiini and 
Ormara nidhats. Unlike the Sangurs in Makran, tliey claim 
affinity with the Rakhshani Haloeh, but from their natural 
propensities for agricultural pursuits they appear to be un- 
doubtedly of Jadgal origin. From their original home in 
Sind they are said to have migrated to Kahlt near which 
place they were settled for a long time, but subsequently were 
driven we.stwards on the occurrence of famine. In general 
appearance and dress tlmy, however, resemble the Ikilooh 
and speak the Baluchi language. Tliey are Musahndns of 
the Zikri sect, hut they consider it a sin to offer five daily 
prayers and for thi.^ reason are despised by other MusaU 
milns. Their leading men are Mfr Ciiakar and Pir Muham- 
mad of Grind, ra. 

Among the other tribes of importance living within Other tribes., 
the limits of the State but nob falling under tlie appellation 
of Lasi are the Meds, the Chhuttas, the Khidranis, the 
Barijas and the Bandfjas and the mercantile castes of Khojas 
or Lotias, and Hindus, 

At the census of 1901, the Meds were estimated to num- Mdds. 
ber 1,089 persons. Thi.s number is, however, much below the 
mark, for in 1901, their total strength was estimated at about 
3,000. It is stated that at the time of the census a consi- 
derable number had migrated towards Pasni owing to an 
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outbreak of fever and Fmall-])Ox and moreover a cnrionsr 
fiuperstition had hold of tlie M^ds who attributed 
the mortality among the children to their enumeration, 
and consequently furnished low estimates. The Meds are 
fisberfolk who live along the coast principally at Mifini 
and Orinfira, and possess many of the characteristics attri- 
buted by Arrian to the Ichthyophagoi. From inscriptions 
existing in Cfwiidar and tribal traditions current among 
the contemporary alien tribes, it appears that the nucleus 
of the tribe came from Gandava in Kacbhi, an origin which 
corresponds with the historical evidence available regarding 
their original habitat.* 

It is remarked that their patron saint is Sakhi Tangav 
whose tomb is near Tkidbar in Kacbhi. It is also surmised 
that tlie Mods are possibly connected witli the descendants of 
the ancient Meds now living in the province of Mfiiin, on the 
Casiiiau coast. The antliropornetrical measurements taken 
in 1904 siiovv that their averasjfe cephalic index is 82, nasal 
index G8*l , and orbito nasal index 127 8. Their oval faces 
present a ])ur(‘r Persian cast than tliat seen among the lialf 
Arab, half Persian Baloch of the northern portion of Persia, 
their heads are broader and noses more prominent in spite of 
palpable intermixture with African and Indian races. 

The Meds of Sonmijxni are usually called Moliana, i.e,, 
fishermen. Those living at Ormd,ra speak Western or 
Makrfini Baluclii. Tliey are Musalmaus of the Rifai and 
Kadi sects. “ The Meds,” writes Mr. Hughes Buller in the- 
Maknln OazeMeer^ are above the average stature with broad 
heads, oval faces and noses distinguished by the length of 
the tip. Their skin is brownish and they have hazel eyes * 
The}^ are strong, athletic, and robust, capable of performing 
marvellous feats of strength and possessing great powers of 
endurance on the sea. They display the reckless, spendthrift 
and adventurous qualities of all races accustomed to the ocean, 

Elliot’s Ilistory of Indla^ Vol, I, page 021, refers to the conuectioii 
of the M6ds wath Upxier Siud. 
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Ashore, however, they are awkward and clumsy. TheMt^l is roruLATiolf# 

exceedingly superstitious and a profound believer in the 

ppwers of good and evil spirits. G-enerally he is squalid and 

dirl^q but on gala days such as the Id, he loves to turn out in 

a showy dress. He is hospitable and obliging and a rather 

dainty eater.’^* The headman of the Mods is Koda Maddut 

Khan of Onnara, 

The Ghhuttas are also known as Buttas which means Chlmttfta. 
selfish, ingrate and faithless. According to the census of 
1901 5 they numbered l,oG4 persons. The nucleus of 
the clan is descended from the Siunras, who were over- 
thrown by the Hamirias in Bind in 1351-2 A. I). That they 
w^ere a tribe of importance many centuries ago, is shown by 
the fact that, in the time of the Emperor i\kbar, Hiiji Klifm 
Chhutta presented himself before the Emperor to ask 
forgiveness for his misdeeds. This was in 1578 A. D.” The 
main sections are Bhutani, Notani, Uthainani, Bfidikdiii, 

Gauja, Marcha, Bahlol, Bikak and Tilrfini, “ Whatever the 
origin of the nucleus of the tribe, it is no longer home- 
geneous, the Bahlol section claiming Afghan origin, whilst . 
other sections, such as the Bikaks, are evidently derived 
from the tribes of the same name, living in Jjms Bela 
Another sect consists of Turanis from the ancient king- 
dom of Tiiran. ” The chief belongs to the Bhutani section 
which socially commands most respect. Before the introduc- 
tion of the Levy Service, the Ghhuttas were chiefly dependent 
on plunder and thefts committed on travellers, and the 
neighbouring tribes of Sind. They have now taken to 
flock-owning and to some extent are engaged in agriculture. 

A detailed account of the tribe and the circumstances under 
which the Levy Service came to be organised will be found in 
the Miniature Grazetteer of the Levy Tracts. 

The Bri,r/jas are numerically insignificant numbering Barijaa. 
only about 165 persons, but being descended from a disciple 
of Ldl Shahbaz Kalandar, the famous saint of Behwiln in 

* Gazetteer of Makrdn, pages 111-12. 
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Sind, they are treated as a sacred class and command 
considerable respect among the neighbouring tribes. One of 
their ancestors named Khalil with his followers obtaine/J, 
from J4m Lohar Burfat, lands between Jamhura and Mohl, 
which are known as Bririja Kan or the Barija country. The 
tribe is divided into the four main sections — IJmarpotra, 
Brahmpotra, Ghaibipotra, and Gabarpotra. The Barijas 
recover one-sixth of the produce from the Jainfili and other 
cultivators in their territory. 

The Baiidijas numbered about 1,270 persons in 1901, 
their main sections being the Musa, Not, Mahwand, Umar, 
Balija, Sajb, Alijispotra, Tonda, Miusapotra, Bhandanpotra, 
Sarapotra and Radhdni. The Band fj as are short, slight 
and dark in appearance and mild and tractable in disposition. 
Some of the Bandfjas of the Kfidbaiii clan practice fortunes 
telling. The Etldh/lni, Miisa, Not, Aliaspotra and Balija 
sections claim descent from the Kalmati Baloch. The rest 
ere alien groups admitted into the tribe at different times for 
political reasons. The headman belongs to the Kadh^ni 
section. 

The Khojas also known as Meman or Lotia and 
Khawdja or Khawajo number about 385 persons — 199 males 
and 186 females. They have almost entircdy monopolivsed 
the trade of Las Bela. All fishing contracts are in their 
hands, and almost all the State revenue grain is bought by 
them every year. Of recent years they have begun to devote 
their capital to the development of the fishing industry along 
the coast which they consider the more profitable investment. 
They belong to the Shiah sect and have migrated into the 
State from Sind and Bombay at different times. 

At the census of 1901, the Hindus numbered about 
2,069. Of these, 148 were Indian Hindus, 339 Sindhis, and 
1,582 indigenous. Those classed as Indian Hindus are 
mostly Sikhs employed in the small army of the State, 
while the Sindhis and indigenous Hindus are chiefly traders* 
They have also acquired land by purchase or mortgage which 
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is cultivated by tenants. Some of them possess flocks of 
their own which are tended by tribal graziers, while 
others have acquired shares in the flocks of certain pastoral 
tribes. They are all of the Arora caste, the princi[)al clans 
represented are Belara, so called owing to their residence in 
B<da and are originally Lohanas ; Lohana; Atit ; Brahman; 
Bhatia; (iarhuth ; Vislinoi ; and Kasfra, 

The Hindus are chiefly Inand in the more impor- 
tant trade centres such as Miani, Uthal, Liiiri, Bela and 
Bahlor, and Lohi in the Levy Tracts. Ihd'ore the advent 
of the Ihdtish, they were attached in small numbers to 
difl'ererit tribes as a subject race, and were (considered 
to be a valuable asset in the tribal property as is indicated 
by tlie fact that in times of need one headman used to 
trarisft-^r bis banias to another on payment of a certain sum 
of money. 

Their social status was considered to be below the tribal 
people, bub great respect was shown to them on oilier occa- 
sions and there was an unwritten rule that, in the course of 
raids and counter-raids, Hindus were to be spared with as 
much punctiliousness as women and children. 

The Blindus are mostly of the orthodox school, hut they 
are not so strict in the observances of their religious rites 
and prejudices as their Indian brethren, and have modified 
several of their ordinary daily customs. B"or instance, they 
have no compunction in drinking water from a Musalman’s 
water-skin or a Musaliruxn drinking from theirs. Many of 
them employ Musalrnan servile dependants who carry water 
for them, clean their cooking utensils and, in short, perform 
all kinds of domestic service with the reservation that they 
are not supposed to touch their master's cooked food. They 
believe in Musalrnan saints. Widow marriages are common 
among them, the deceased husband’s younger brother being 
considered to have a prior claim to the widow. 

Among the inferior tribes are the Babbar, Gadras, 
Laughas and Koris. 
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One of the lowest races in Las Bdia consists of the Bab- 
bars. Tliey are the professional ^^rave diggers of the country, 
and are also domestic servants. It is said that they reseinbje 
the iS-akihs of Makran, and of the Jhalawan and Saraw,lo 
hills, a few of whom have been recorded in Las Bela. They 
have dark skins, rather curly hair and hat noses, but at the 
same time these two latter features are not so pronounced as 
in the case of the African or Negro. At the time of their mar- 
riages, the Babhars still make a display of forcibly carrying 
off the bride. In 1901 the Babbars numbered 236 persons. 

The Gadras who number 7,898 souls (1901) constitute 
the descendants of the slave population of Las Bela. It is 
impossible not to recognise their African type of features and 
there can be no doubt that tiiey are descended from slaves 
in the importation of whom the M emails or Khojas of 
Sonmiani were formerly engaged. A large portion of the 
Gadras has been set free by tlieir masters from time to 
time, and now (3 906) occupy an entire village close to 
B^Ia, But though they are freed men, a certain undefined 
bond of connection still ties them to the particular group 
to which their former master belonged. The Gadras have 
entirely lost the language of the country of their origin, 
and now speak Jadgali or Jagdali. The male slaves are called 
goto and the females goli. They are a source of considerable 
profit to their masters, as, though married under the direc- 
tions of the masters by the Muhammadan rite of iiikdh^ the 
children are the property of the master. They appear to 
be contented with their lot, and ill-treatment on the part of 
their masters is of rare occurrence. They are well supplied 
with food and clothes, which among so rude a people are, all 
things considered, the principal desiderata of life. 

In 1901 the Langhns numbered about 1,029 persons. 
They are also found in small numbers with the various 
tribes and live by the donations which they receive on 
occasions of marriages, deaths and circumcisions. They are 
chiefly employed in domestic service. 
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The Koris are found in Btda, Liiiri, and TJthal population, 

an fl are attached to the various Lasi Some of them 

have adopted agriculture, others are flock-owners, while a 
few follow their original occupation of weaving. They 
number about 564 persons (1901). 

Out of the total population of 56,109 persons, censused Keligion, 
in 1901, only 39 were recorded as Cliristians, and 2,069 as 
Hindus including Sikhs. The (Christians are all converts 
from sweepers, have come from Karachi, and are employed 
on sanitary work in the town of Kela. The remainder 
(54,001) are Muhammadans, of whom 385 are Shiahs, and a 
few Zikris, the rest being Sunnis. Tlie Zikris are chiedy 
found in the Orrnara nidbat and a detailed account of the 
sect is given in the Gazetteer of Makrdn,^ The I/isis 
are said to be exceedingly superstitious, but from their 
proximity to Karachi they ap}>ear to have imbibed ?nore of 
the commonly accepted tenets of Islam tlian their neighbours 
Jiving in the hills. The Shiahs are represented by the 
trading community of Kliojas, and are distributed over the 
Miani nidbat (150), Uthal (100), Orm5ra (85), and Shell 
Li^tri (50). They are divided into two sections known as the 
Pirili and Panjebai, the former who are chiefly found in 
Orrnara are devoui. Shiahs, observe tnouruing and make 
tdzias or effigies of the Im;1.rns, wdiile the latter give more 
reverence to His Highness the Agha Khan of Bombay and 
do not perform these ceremonies. Shiahs as a class are 
jnuch despised by the Sunnis. 

Prior to the advent of the British into Baluchistan, Occupation, 
the Lasis were largely dependent on pillage and plunder, 

A small number of them lived on their flocks. Since the 
establishment of peace, however, the people have turned 
their attention towards agriculture, and the majority are 
now engaged in cultivation. Next to agriculture comes 
ilock-owTting which forms the principal means of livelihood 
of the Baloch tribes. The business of catching and curing 
^ iWTaAjrdrt pages IIG— 21. 
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fish forms an important industry along the coast. The 
principal marts arr^ at Ormara and JSoniniani where the 
business is carried on by Mods with capital supplied hj 
Khojas, The majority of the Angaria, Sheikli and Sangur 
tribes are engaged in carrying merchandise. Pish mat- 
making and rope-making are thriving industries in 8on- 
miaui, Uthal, Ormara, the Le.vy Tracts and Kanraeh, the 
principal tribes engaged being the Jarnot, the Shahok, ithe 
Barra, the Doda, the Bakhra, the Bandija, the Chhutta and 
the Balocii. 

C’/ii/cavi cloth is made by the Old kins, a section of the 
Koris, and is used for dresses of females ; and carpets made 
by the Angaria women in the Sheh Lidri nidbat are export- 
ed to 8ind. 

Tlie Sheikhs occupy the highest position in tiie social 
scale at the present day. Next to them come the Jamots 
followed respectively by the Kiinjfias, Angarias and Burras. 
The rest of tlie Lasi tribes are almost all ecjiial in the social 
scale with tlie exception of the occupational groups, the 
Babbars, the [)r<)fessional grave diggers and menials, the Loras 
or wandering musicians, the Gadras or the servile dependants 
of Negro extraction, and lastly the Koris or weavers. These 
trihe.s are considered to be socially inferior and stand lowest 
in the list of social precedence. The Mods and Mohanas 
are also considered by the Lilsis, as occ-upying a low |K)si- 
tion, but they do not admit themselves to be inferior in 
any way. 

The custom of taking news {hdl) prevails among the 
Lfi-sis as well as Meds, but among the latter the enquiries 
are brief. When a traveller meets a L^lsi, he salutes him 
saying satdrnalaikum and receives the reply iMilaiksaldm, 
If the parties be acquainted and one of them be superior in 
rank such as a State official or a tribal motahar, etc., the one 
inferior in rank kisses his band. But if the parties be of 
equal rank or members of the tribe or family, the elder kis.ses 
the hand of the younger. After this the guest is seated and 
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otf^^red water or butter-miik, and a smoke. Then the now ropuLATroNi: 
corner cornniences a series of gratulatory, enquiries concern- 
ing the other's family, his neighbours, relatives, the state of 
cattle and crops, etc. When this course of enquiries is com- 
pleted, tlie host asks tlie khajxir or nows, first obtaining 
formal permission of others that may he present. The 
guest then gives his news relating cir(?nmstantialiy wliore lie 
has come from, where he is going, and his hnsine.ss. The 
parties then burst forth into a fresli repetition of gnitulatory 
enquiries which terminated, the host welcomes the gne.st. 

The j/isis acknowledge rights to hospitality and never llospitnlitv. 
fail to entertain a stranger. An ordinai'y guest is offered 
judri bread and hntter-milk (/.a.s.si). Where the liost a.nd 
guest are men of some means, a sheep is slangldered and 
tlie guest is treated to meat, rice and wlieaten bread. No 
presents are accepted from strangers. 

(jriiests are accommodated in a separate compartment, 
wliere one exists. Otherwise they live outside th(^ house. 

Unlike the Haloch and Brfihiiis, the L^^sis have no separate 
mehmdnkhdnos or guest houses maintained by the tribe 
collectively or by the paryaw/iais or lieadmen. When the 
J/isi, or the Hindu, offers refreshments, as lie invariably 
rloes to a guest, he expects him to leave some of it in the 
plate, and if nothing be left he takes the omission as an 
omen of impending ill-luck. 

The food of the people consists principally of jitdri^ 
mixed with munc/ or bdjra^ rice and butter-milk ; and of 
fish and dates along the coast. The better classes use flesh, 
but this is a luxury which most of the villager.^ can seldom 
afford more than once a week. During years of drought, 
which are not uncommon, flour obtained from the seed of 
the gaw {panicti>ni\ the bar, and the hamal (coloc5ynthis) is 
used for food. 

' The Lfi sis have tvvo regular meals in the day, the first 
being taken about 8 o’clock in the morning and consisting 
of bread and butter-milk, and the second <fonsumed 
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shortly after simsf^. in the evening, and c^enerally consisting 
of a sort of |iorritlge inaHe of rice and miimf seasoned with a 
little salt and ghi, Tlie Med and the Baloeh alone the coast 
have an additional meal at midday. Wlieaten bread la 
prized by all, hot few <*an afford it exeept on the oc'ca^i^iou 
of marriages htuI other festive times. Tlie average monthly 
cost of the food of rm ordinarv family consisting of five per- 
sons does not exceeii Hs. 15 per iriensem. 

In tlte case of an agricidtnrist of tlje middle class, the 
dress of a I/tsi consists of a. loose pdiraJuin. or cotton shii’t 
with ojien sleeves, a pa.ir of imiioo bine cotton tronsers l(\ss 
baggy than those of i\n Afghan, a cotton turban, a rf*d or 
blue cotton chddar (wrapper), a, (totton sudri ('waistcoah) or 
a cotton c.(a\t, and a pair of cointtry made le.a? tier shoes or 
sandals, MMie dress of ilu^ women diffoa’s slightly from that 
of the men. It inelu<les ’(xase drawers, l)nt the shift is much 
longer, ('oming down to the ankles, to whierv are added a 
silk, ('mlwoidered jacket and a mnsiin c/ah/o/r, 'fhe (’miner 
is, however, dis))cnse<l with in the case of the Med women. 
The wonu^n also wear silver ornaments to the value of about 
Rs. 100. A suit of clothes seldom lasts more than a vear. 
A sheiihenTs dress consists of a I'.air of tronsers es/uf/vcd.r), a 
chdddT (wiapjierg a tnrhan, ami a pair of ehhrd (sand.'vls) 
made of liwarf-palin leaves wldch he makes for himself. 
The cost of Ihe whole dr{‘s.s amounts to aliout Rs. 7. 

The dress of the headmen of tribes ami the more well- 
to-do landlords and others is more expensive, and costs about 
Rs. 82 in a year. It consists of the following articles 
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2pnirdhan 

Rs. 

... 2 

a. 

0 

2 pairs of blue troiis-ers ... 

Rs. 

3 

a. 

8 

2 .shivtB 

... 2 

(j 

2 jniirs whim trouscr.s ... 

2 Tiial ha the head 

3 

0 

2 t lU'baHH 

... 5 

0 

25 

0 

2 chAilor^i 

... a 

0 

1 indigo hluo vMdar 

1 

8 

1 silli luoirl kcrcldef 

...1 1 

8 

1 warm coat ... 

10 

0 

2 cotton ,, 


2knll(u 

•7 

i 

0 

1 Will in Hndri ... 

... 5 

i 

2 prtirs shoos ... 

7 

0 

i Lent h or belt ... 

... 5 

0 1 
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To tins is addefl, \vher(» possible, a sword valued at a})out i>orur.ATiOfir.' 
Hs, 8b, !i ;.pin ('ostinir the sanu" ainoiint. a shield whieli 
ciijiu be piuadiased for Rs. 12 and ivvo knives of the value of 
Ks.^5. 

Tiici dress of tlie vvoinen of this elass costs about Rs. 85, 

A >^/tthn/}f7' or trousers, a silk embroidered f/r// or sliort shift, 
a cottcm (/nj, a silk c.h/iiUiVj a cotton chd iar^ a [)air of shoes, 
a silk (or over-shdt) and a ('onplt* of lianri kereliiefs 

('OTtJplert* the costume, tulver ornaments cost 1104 about 
Rs. ik)0 are also worn. The dress of the ehiidr«‘U follows 
tlic fashion of the ]/aients and does not cost more than 
ids. d, 

TiiC houses are everywhere sinele storeyed. They are 
of' four kinds, are simple in construetion and inferior in joint 
o( comtort. TIk'V are known as y.b/r/, J.o(j and 'tun, mi. 

The best type of house is that met with in the larger vil- 
lages «.)i the irderior, mid consists of a wooden frame to which 
pieces of wood are tierl until small ajjertnres are formed into 
wiiich mud will stii'k. Tiiese interstices are then (ilied 
with mud. On the roof whicdi is flat., three layers »>f dwarf- 
palm matting are placed and it is rd’terwards plast<‘red witii 
mud. It contains tliree rooms, the central one being used 
as a residence, one of the otliers for [louseluild elfecis and 
the third as a verandah. Idgld;. and air aro admitted 
throiudi a wind sail in the top, a feature of all lietter class 
houses in Las Bela. The amount of wood used in comstrue- 
tion renders this kind of building somewdiat expensive^ the 
usual cost being Rs. 500. They are popular because their 
metliod of construction ju'events the erordon caused liv the 
saline nature of the soil which is used to till in tl)e crevicc^s. 

There are no windows. The second class of houses are 
built of mud with flat mud roofs and are also met wdth in 
the interior. They belong to the poorer class of people, who 
cannot afford to provide themselves with a wooden frame- 
work, The average cost of such a house amounts to about 
Rs, 125. 
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Along the coast, at places such as Ormarji and Son- 

« 

rnidni, salt does more damage and there the wooden structure 
of the house is covered with dwarf-palm xnatting. Sudri 
houses generally have sloping roofs and contain two rooms, 
one occupied by the family and the other, which is smaller, 
used as a store room and cook house. Sometimes a veran- 
dah is added in front as a p)lace for sitting, The fourth and 
the lowest type of bouse is that of the shepherd and poorer 
cultivator and is a hut made of grass and reeds with a tViorn 
enclosure around it. Ordinarily it contains only one room 
witli a verandah, in a corner of which is the family hearth 
for cooking food. It is constructed by the inmates them- 
selves and does not cost more tlian Ks. 3. 

The rnetliod of burial usual among Muhammadans is in 
vogue, the body being laid nortli and south with the head 
inclined to the west. The viiULd dra.ws the kdliw.a either 
on the forehead of the corpse, or on a piece of pottery or 
clod which is placed under its head. Mourning lasts for three 
days in the case of adult persons, during whicli time visits 
of condolence arc received and prayers ollered for the soul of 
tlie deceased. Friends and relatives coming to condole with 
the iamiiy offer 4 annas to one rupee, and are entertained 
iiy the bereaved family. Two stone slabs are generally 
fixed on the grave of a man, while tiiat of the women has 
only one such slab. 

The most popular amusement of the Jjfisis and Meds is 
dancing. rSome forty or fifty men, with small sticks in 
their hands, stand in a circle with two drummers, one beat- 
ing a big drum and the other a small one, and a piper in 
the centre. They then execute a number of figures shouting 
and striking the sticks against one another, moving round 
and round and keeping time with the drummers and the piper. 
Next to dancing is arro or wrestling which is indulged 
in cliiefly by the Liisis. It differs from the ordinary form 
of wrestling prevalent elsewhere in Baluchistan. One man 
sits in the open and challenges some one to try his strengths 
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An opponent a[)|)ears and grasps him in liis arms witli all his iN>r>iiLATioN» 
might, ])oth straggle till one of them" either succeeds in 
diseimfudoe- tije other's grip or feels exininsted and admits 
his defeat. Wrestling after the European faslvion, locally 
known as vtali or malAkaro is also one of the principal 
pastimes of the Mods, 

At night, tlie Lasi also amuses himself with music. 

.Men assemble at the shrine of some saint, or other gather- 
ing place called daira or pir. A nuisician of the Ivangha, 

Gadra or Lora classt^s plays on his harp and things. The 
spectators generally sit there till midnight and ])ass their 
time in drinking bhang and smoking charas^ ad njn^ et(c 

Meds are very fond of nongndaAji. This game is very 
simple and very mucli resembles the Ihalini kntar. Among 
the jMeds the young and greybeards assemble in a boat, or 
at their houses and })lay for hours over a few lines marked 
with a stick on the boat or on the ground. Ivach [ilayer has 
three pieces (generally date stones or pebl)les » wbicli are put 
down in turns one by one. The man wlio can J first place his 
three pieces in a straight line wins one ])iec(^ and tlie game 
contiuues till one of the parties loses all. 

Playing (?ards is becoming very ])0[»n!ar among the 
females. 

The most important shrines in the State are ITinglaj Hiaiiies. 
and Shah Bilawal which have iieen described in the section 
on Arclneology. Hinglaj is visited all tlie year round by 
pilgrims from distant part.s of India. A fair is held at Slurh 
Bilawal on the lltti of Kamziln every year. Otfier imjxirtant 
shrines and places where fairs are held are Pir Boher and 
Pir Hasan. 

At the tomb of Pir Boher, situated at Bagh-i-Kalan in 
Welpat, an annual fair i.s held on the first Monday of the 
month of June. Sheep and cattle are slaughtered in large 
numbers, the meat ivS distributed among the zarnindclrs who 
congregate at the shrine, and prayers are offered for rain. 

The Bela iState yearly contributes Us. 20 to Us. ‘Jdtowwd.sthe 
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expei)s('«. hi October, n f;iir is held nt the shrine of Pir 
HMSiUiisitnatinl in the H;ihJNa(ii 'iiiohat wliicli is also attended 
by jMa)|)]e from Sitid. 

F;i.irs are also held a.nnualiy in the montli of Jarna,di,-us- 
silni at (iMflor **1 the slirine of Pir Garior, Milan Pir in Wdndar, 
8hfih Jamal near Miani and IGda Husain in the city of Ifthai. 
Annually tlie Jam of Bela witli a procession of liis ollicials 
visits the shrines which number about tvveUe in the vicinity 
of Bela. At each of these ]>laces, fateli'i (prayers) is read 
and some presents are given by the .lam to ninjawars or 
keepers of the shrine. On the next day t he Janes proces- 
sion [iroceeds to the slnine of Pir Karya wheie sheep and 
burj.s are sacrificed and the meat is distributed among the 
poor. 

The l..asis name their children on the sixtli nichf after 
birtip but ainorig the Meds, the children are named on any 
<lay after the third day of their Idrth. Both among the 
J^asis and the .MthJs the child generally takes its name from 
amongst its aiice.stors. The Khojas, however, dislike the 
practice out of respect to the forefathers and never name 
tiieir children after their deceased ancestors. It is custom- 
ary among some of the rAsi tribes, especially among the 
Jfvrnots, to give two names to a son, na/adho }idlo and toado 
ndlOj the p(*t name and the full name ; tlie. former is abandoned 
as soon as the boy comes of age. Totemistic names, winch 
are derived from trees and from the days of tlie week, are 
also to he found among the I/isis. These include Nirn, 
Thohar, Kirar, Karido, Jumina and Chbarirchhanr. The word 
Kha n is frequently added to the names of men and rakkij 
dini and bai to those of women ; tlie word Mir is prefixed 
to the names of men of position and iniluence. 

A knowledge of the rules of honour prevailing among 
the people is not without importance from the point of view 
if the administration and a short reference to them will not 
le out of place. It is incumbent on a Lasi — 

(1) to avenge blood ; 
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(2) to fiirlit, to tho death for a person who lias taken 

refuse with liiin. The refugee is always 
maintained liy his {noteetor so long as lie re- 
mains under tlie latter's roof; 

(3) to defend to the last property entrusted to ari- 

otlier such as a. hulloek, eamel, cash or orna- 
ments ; 

(4) to be liospi table and to provide for tlie safety of 

a guest ; 

(5) to r(4rain from killing a woman, a Hindu, a Ijori, 

or a boy under the age of ])uV)ei ty ; 

(()) to jtai'don any olTenee if a. woman of the offender’s 
family comes to intercede wiili the person 
aggrieved ; 

(7) t;o refrain from killing a man who has entered 

a shrine of a pir and so long as be remains 
in it ; 

(8) to cease fighting when a woman Iiearing the 

Koran on her head intervenes lietween the 
jiarties ; 

(0) to |vunisli an adulterer with death. 

Ordinarily if an individual of one grou]) is killed by 
H inemlier of another group, it is at once incumbent on the 
group to which the murdered man belongs to take blood 
for blood. Thus, if the antagonisi.s belong to a diffenmt 
group within the tribe, we have two internal groups engaged 
in blood“feud, and owing to the system of coiii hi nations 
which prevail among tlie tribes, each is likely to he joined 
by other groups, until the whole tribe is engaged in a 
fratricidal struggle. Or if the murdered man is of a 
different tribe to the murderer, the feud may be taken 
up by the wdiole of the two tribes, each of which may again 
he joined by other tribes, so that a small spark soon sets a 
large conflagration ablaze. Nor is the fend composed until a 
reckoning of deaths has been made and compensation paid 
to the group in which the largest number has taken place. 
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ropt^LATiON. Jndivirlufi] qnam*ls do not, as a ride, involve more than 

the minor ^noiips, l>ut eomnion danger from onisiders may 

miite all tlie l.ilsis. When the murderer beloims to a non-Lasi 

“ •» 

trihe such as the* resident or non-resident Itrahuis, it is in- 
(•u in hen I on every Ltisi tribe to take blood for blood or eom- 
pensntion. These (nistoms are, however, now dying out and 
all cases of mnr<ier are referred to the Jam for decdsion. 
jMurder can also be commuted by casli or by the bestowal of a 
woman in marriage or by tlie payment of cattle as miglit be 
agreed. Formerly a sum of 3vs. 6()t) was fixed for casii pay- 
ments, but in jH97 compensation in (?asb was fixed at Rs. 
for a. man wiio occupies the lowest position in the social 
scale. In order to check crime, the Jam revised the rates of 
corn]»ensati<)n in Apail 1900 in consultation witli a local jirga : 
for (Himmon tribesmen among the I/isis, Us. 1,000 including 
a fine of Rs, .300 which rate also applies to Khojas, Hindus 
and servili- dejamdants ; and for men of superior social status, 
also JSaiads and f>ir8 Hs. 2,000 including a fiae of Rs. oOO. In 
a <?asc between the lifisis of Las Ihda, and Rr^huis, the Sftdhi 
Jirga of Sihi determined, in I^’ehruary 1007, Rs. 600 as 
compensation for a common tribesman and Ks. 900 for a 
man of position and influence. 
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the advent of British rule the hulk ol' the^ inliabi- 
tarits of the interior were chieiiy deperuient on iloek -ovvninj^*^ 
transport of jnerehandise, and the l)ooty obtained l^y plunder- 
ing ko.fUds and the iieighboarinj^ tribes. The coast popula- 
tion was mostly engaged in the coasting trade arnl lived 
cliitdly on fish. Agriculture was thus very much limited. 
JSirice the establishment of peace in the country, cultivation 
has been on the increase, huh owincj to its deoendence 
almost entirely on Mood water for irrigation and the paucity 
of tliO local rainfall, cultivation is HOinevvhat precarious. 
There is, however, scope f(»r considerable extension of cultiva- 
tion in the eastern |>arts of the State by tlie excavation of 
new and tlie repair of existing ones. I'lie constnic- 

tion of reservoirs to arrest sotne of the surplus water of ( lie 
Porali and the Windar rivers, most of which at present falls 
into the sea or runs to waste, wmuld also, inordinary seasons, 
enable tracts of culturable lands, which are at present lying 
waste, to be brouglit under cultivation. 

The soil is everywhere alluvial, and is composed of a 
light loose clay, mixed in a greater or less proportion with, 
fine sand. In .some parts of the State it contains saline 
ingredients and preserves a hard .smooth surface ; in others it 
crumbles into a fine dust, which is blown about in clouds by 
the lightest breeze, and renders travelling very disagreeable : 
the grouini is also in many parts covered with large round 
stones, and at the head of the valley above Bela, where there 
are numerous streams and water-courses, they are so thickly 
strewn over the surface that the whole plain from one range 
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AGuiGUL- of hills to thtj other appejirs like the bed of a large river. 

TURK. the^Porali stream, a large portion of the land 

is under cultivation, and this is also the case along the 
eastern side of tlie valley, where there are several small lakes 
formed by the water left by imindations. At tliese spots the 
soil is a rich mould and yields abundant crops of wheat, Judri, 
oilseeds, cotton and vegetables. 

The best soil is a light loam mixed with a moderate 
amount of sand, called by the cultivators milk. Next in 
fertility to '\niik comes okaivdri, a clay surface witli a sub- 
soil composed largely of sand. This class of soil is tliat 
most common in the State. It liolds moisture well and is 
especially good for judri and sarik (Brassicct canipestris)' 
A dark loam, siiitablef or the cultivation of sari/i, is known as 
Phasakdtiv. Ra/ymiov ivdi'yih^^ slightly from Phasa- 

kdar in that it contains a greater quantity of sand. It can- 
not retain moisture for long, and jadri crops sown in tins 
soil require a second watering to secure a good harvest. Au- 
other class of soil called Kalrdsi consists of clay strongly 
impregnated wdth salt and mixed with silt. This land is 
particularly suitable for oilseeds. Alntkeavjdri is generally 
met with at the foot of hills and is inilk mixed vvith stones, 
Judri grows well in tliis soil. Kdjugar is the same as M utkea^ 
ivdri but with a larger admixture of sand. Other kirnls of 
soil are ckikl and kallar. Gfiiki is a hard clay very spar- 
ingly used for cultivation : it is generally employed in the 
inanufacture of earthenware; and kallar is saline land 
unsuited for cultivation 

Conforma- 'Pbe greater part of tlie i^tate, west of the Mor Range, 

fiiirf'uv • aivl plain seamed with deep ravines and channels 

rainfall. caused by the rusli of water devScending from the hills which 
surround it on the east, uorth and west. As these hill 
torrents proceed furtlier and further into the plain, the 
channels become shallower and iinallj’' spread out into 
innumerable small water-courses. Looking down the plain 
from the northern extremity where the ground rises slightly 
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about the foot of the hills, the horizon appears of a misty blue 
colour and is as level and well dehne'd {fs it is at sea. The 
p^^rfect li;itness of the plain is broken by a lielfc of low disjointed 
hills about 8 miles broad in the middle of the stretch of land 
running along the coast. 

East of tin? Mor l?ange the cultivable areas lie in valleys 
intervening between mountains in which cultivation is car- 
ried on by catching the rain water in embankments erected 
at the foot of tlie hills that surround the fields. 

As in Makran, rain falls in January, I’^ehriiary and 
March and again in Jane, July and August- The average 
annual rain fall amounts to about 7 inches. M ost of it is 
received during the summer months and on it the success of 
the autumn crop de[)ends. The winter rainfall confines 
itself mostly to the Onnara uidbat and does not extend east- 
wards. The rainfall is, as a rule, insafiicient for agriculture 
which is to some extent snp])lemented by irrigation from 
permanent streams, but it depends largely on the flood water 
of streams and rivers. 

As lias been said, cultivation depends almost entirely on 
the floods brought by the rivers from the hills. The princi- 
pal of these are the Ponili, the Kharari and the Windar. 
There are, liowever, niiinerous streams in each uidbat which 
also bring down flood water for irrigation. None of the 
rivers have a perennial flow except the Porali and the Kha- 
rari in wiiich a small volume of water i.s found all the year 
round. The chief floods are brought down by the summer 
rainfall; and July and August, the hottest months of the 
year, are those in whicli the Lasi cultivator looks anxiously 
for the water which will provide him with subsistence for the 
coming year. At this time, the largest river, the Porali, 
generally maintains a constant flow for about a week and a 
small quantity runs to waste in the sea and the Siranda lake. 
Next in importance is the Klutrari and after that the Windar. 
Dams are thrown across the rivers and minor streams at con- 
venient places and the water is carried to the embanked fields. 
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Cnliivation from perennial water is mostly found in the 
Welpat 'irhilidf, where a ka/rez together witli a small quan- 
tity of water from the Forali serves to irrigate about 40 acres 
of land. Tlie staple crop is jn(i 7 'i> 

About half the population is engaged in agriculture. 
The chief cultivating tribes are the Runjluq Jarnot, fShahok, 
Ihirra, Doda, Mandra, Angaria, Sheikli, 8abra, Achra, (jiinga, 
Gador, Maugia, .Eand.qa, Siir, Gadra, Mondra in the Las 
plain and lull tracts ; and Jamilli, Barija and Clihutta in the 
J.evy Tracts. In the <_)rraara ydabat tl'iC cultivators are 
wholly Baloch. In t)io Hab nidlxit tlie eultivators are chiefly 
Baloch with some Braliuis. There are also a few Braiiuis in 
the Welpat 7 n<ihat, The La-sis frerpu^ntJy engage Baloch 
?iiid Brahui servants to hel[) in tlieir agricultural work, to 
thresh tiie corn or to ie*nd the cattle. Most of tfie cultivator;^ 
comlhne tlo(vk~owiiing with agrieidture. As agriculturists, 
the .laisis are supierior to the Baloch or Bi ah ui ; among the 
l.asis themselves the Runjha tribesmen are (ionsidered the 
best. The name of dehqdn is applied to them to signify their 
long association with agriculture. 

The cultivator divides the year into periods by the 
sowing and cutting of the diflerent crops. Ife reijognises 
tlm commencement of each season by the periodical appear- 
ance of certain vvelk known stars. There are tliree principal 
harvests, viz., Vas which includes the crop sown in the months 
of July and August and reap^ed in October and November, 
Sank, wdiich is sown in the montfis of jMdgh and Pofi 
(November and December) and reaped in Chet and Visd.kh 
(March and xApril), and FfOido, i.e., the crop sowui in the 
months of Phdgan and Chet (February and March) and 
reaped by the month of Akhdr (June). The following are 
the chief crops produced at each harvest : — 

{A ndropogon Sorghum). 

Mnihg {Phaseohis miivgo). 
iHljiir (Penriisetum 

Tivr {Sesarnxim Indicum). > 
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Cotton (Gossypiu'ni). 

Gwdr {Cyamopsis psoralioidesy 

SfuUi or Sdrhtn (Oryza sativa)^ 

Water melons. 

Sweet melons. 

Moth [Phaseohts aconiiifolhis). 
ll—Sarih. 

Sarih (Bramica campestris). 

Ddnrd a ( Cori ander). 

Wheat (This is cultivated, princij/ally in the ficvy 
Tracts, to a very small extent), 

Ul-^^Vdndo. 

Jadri (A ndropogoii sorghiinO. 

Miing {Pkaseoliis m‘inigo)-> 

Cotton ( Go8Hypvn,rii)* 

A:I oik ( Pli aseo I a s a co nit ifolius). 

G'lvdr ( Oyahio/fsis psoralioidcs)* 

. i hi jar ( Fc an i ^‘e t ii n i ty p h o i d e ii m ) . 

It is ])rinci}>al]y on ihevas liarvest that the r^asi culti vator 
de|)ends, but with the produce of tlie sarih be can su|)p]e-' 
merit largely his means of livelihood as sarih iiads a ready 
sale. Tire vdndo crop is scanty ami the yield is only about 
one-fourth that of the vas ; the produce is also inferior io 
quality. Judri is the most important crop of the vas 
harvest. Tlie cultivator believes too tliat one atiects the 
otberj ‘‘ Chet ivatho Sdrauanr mutho, says the proverb of tlie 
country-side, It Chet has its fill, Sdmvanr will be nilT The 
stars by which the cultivator is guided are katti (rieiades), 
whose appearance in the early morning in June heralds the 
period when floods may be expected, tern (Cas.siopein), wliich 
appears about the iJTth of July and bids the cultivator hasten 
his preparations for sowings, tiidhoy appearing about the 
15th of August, is a signal to the cultivators that the season 
of judri sowing is over, and soldi or aitk (Canopus) with 
Its forerunner (shahid or agawdti) which warns the culti- 
vator that the end of the summer is near. 
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8oh(:t is belioved j;enera,l]y to herald showers of rain. 
The cultivators bekeve these showers to be universal on the 
whole of the earth. No heavy clouds gather as in the ease of 
the .Inly and August storms nor is there any accompaninient 
0 f 1 1 ] u n (] e r or 1 i g h t n i n g . 

'J'he cultivators’ busy .season lasts from July to the fol- 
lowing .lainiary. l^'ebruary to June is a period of comparative 
leisure. 

July is the busiest month for tiic cultivator and a local 
saying runs that if a man’s mother die in that mouth he has 
no time to bury her. The July floods faring tlie moisture on 
which all the cultivator’s ho])es are fixed and if they fail the 
husbandman's outlook is dark. October and Novemb(‘r are 
also busy months, for the vas crop.s have to be harvested and 
the days are growing all too short for the work to be done. 

A list of the principal agricultural and tloek-owiiers’ terms 
in ordinary use will be found in Appendix 1. 

The most important crop is judri (Aadropof/on sor- 
ghum). which form.s the staple food grain of the people. Of 
other food grains, bdjar (^Feujiiset u l tgphoideurnjy mane/ 
(PIiM fu^ohn; ra ibng o) eiitd moth (FhAimjlus aca7ih?7'o/Jus) are 
also cultivated in small quantities in suiriiner, and wheat, 
and barley in very lijuited quantities in the autumn. The 
oil-seeds cultivated include rape, mustard, and se.sMmam 
(//vt). The only tibrous crop i.s cotton which is produced in 
very small quantities. Amongst miscellaneous crops may be 
mentioned coriander {Corriandrum sativum) and melons 
(Cuev/tnis melo). Vegetables include the pumpkin, cauli- 
flower, turnip, radish, spinach, etc. Italian millet is grown in 
a few^ places as a fodder crop. 

Judri is sown if floods occur at any time between 
March and August. Having repaired the large river dams 
known as hindh or kirai towards the end of the cold wea- 
ther in the way which will be subsequently described, the . 
cultivator waits for a flood to come down. He has mean- ■ 
while also raised and repaired the embankments (iai/i) which 
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will retain the tiood water when it readies his fields. This is 
done Nvdth the a broad plank Innrrovv about Ah feet lor}<^^ rtu.. 

and 1-i foot broad drawn by tviai bullodis. When the Moods 
come, be it niglit or day, ail is excitement over the liiling 
of the fields witli water. Care has to be taken that the 
einbankments do not break and irnrnediate repairs are done to 
weak spots. Wlien tlie field has been filled, it is allowed 
to absorb the water and it is tlien ready for ploughing. 

When the wliole field has been ploughed it is termed khtr or 
fiir. In hard soil, the l)ig sods are broken with wooden rnal" 
lets. Ploughing is then followed by harrowing with the 
kenr. Tlie usual method of sowing is by the drill (ndrl) and 
broadcast sowing is almost unknown. The seed germinates 
after four days in the ease of the vas or miil-summer sowing 
and after seven days in that of the vdado or early spring 
sowing. The crops generally rijien in three months and a 
loCi'xl proverb say.s Mahiao parui, Afakino (/(ivAtf Alahhio 
annA' l,e. , “one month leaves, one month stalks, one month 
grain. When the young plants (salUi) show above ground, 
the fanner sees whether the seed is good or bad. If the 
first seed fails the plot is resown. The salta sprouts have two 
leave.s. The plant attains its full height within forty day.s 
when it is called chatik. From salla to chauk the plant is 
exposed to the attacd^s of an insect which appears in the 
stalk, ihit when the ears begin to .shoot the plant is beyond 
the danger of disease. At this stage it is called war. When 
it is 4 to () inches Iiigh it makes three stalks and is 
known as yd'Har or trikkar bhdga. When the grain has 
matured and ivS fit for eating, the cultivators jiluck the finer 
ears and half parch them on lire so a.s to separate the grain 
from the husk. Grain so parched is known as dbii and is 
much relished. At this stage, too, pieces of the young green 
stalk are cub and eaten like sugarcane. They are very suc- 
culent and are called kdna. To obtain specially good k/vna 
the heads of the stalks are sometimes cut off at the time 
when the ear has formed but has not burttt {(lidh\. .Rain and 
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abnoriria] dew are liable to do much damage to the ears 
before they are eutJ 

Harvesting the ears is known as lab. After the ears 
have been harvested the stalks, now known as i/inda or 
kdna, are cut for fodder. The ears are then collected 
in the threshing-floor and when dry are threshed in the iisuai 
way and separated from the grain with tlie pitchfork. The 
grain heap is now winnow^ed by throwing the grain into 
tlie air with a spade (dhalli). The chaff is used for fodder. 
A line (rakk) is drawn on the ground round the clean grain 
heap and a sword is placed on its top to keep off evil 
spirits. When the time comes for division, this circle is 
only entered by the cultivator and the first measure is set 
aside with the cultivator’s own hands for charitabh^ pur])oses. 
The rest is measured by the village measurer, generally a 
ba;riia, and divided among the shareholders. 

Judri sowings are discingui.shed as vas and m/ado. That 
sown in July is called agdtri and that sown in August ■pdchdtri 
vas, fSimilarly vdndo sown in f'ebruary and March is knowm 
as agdtri and pdchdtri respectively or that sowui on early or 
late iloods. 

Vdndo jndri requires moisture for the se(‘on(l time in 
April and is harvested in Alay and June. Tlie root stalks 
are? left in the ground and grow again to a heiglit of about 
three feet and are called ohr. They are cut and used as fod- 
d6*r for bullocks in June and July, at which seasons tliese 
animals are particviarlly hard-worked. A second crop is never 
obtained from a single sowing for fear of the hori sparrow, 
which visits the country in August and damages the crop. 

0/rr, wliich has received no second watering, produces 
colic when cut green and is not used as fodder until after it 
has been dried. 

Judri sown in July gives the largest prod ace in grain. 
Indeed, the agdtri crop has many advantages. Sown oa 
early iloods it derives much benefit from those of July, and is 
little affected by the extreme heat of August or by disease. 
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Once the seed is sown an agdtri judri crop is considered to 
bo as good as garnered. , 

The pdclidtri judri is sown in August and reaped in 
T^ovember. It is not regarded as a satisfactory crop and is 
only sown by necessity in case of late floods. 

Judri fodder is divided into two classes — bikanr and 
Jcdno, Bikanr possesses a succulent stalk, which is compared 
with sugarcane for the saccharine matter it possesses, whilst 
kd)io is hard, dry and makes poor fodder. 

The following varieties o{ judri are cultivated — bikanr^ 
Quilhri, hitavVy adihuad ^ gdhri and muckhar» Bikanr is the 
most widely cultivated. The grain is dark brown in colour 
and is much relished for its substance. It grows with little 
moisture ar-d is especiall y suited for rain and flood crop lands. 
The best kind of hikan.r coirunands a good price in the market. 
Mithri is a sweet varietj^ as its name implies. It is browmish 
in colour. Bitaur has two grains iu each husk while achha-‘ 
ri does not grow as high as bikanr. The grain of both is 
white in colour and both are good varieties. The stalks also 
form good fodder. Gdhri and muchhar are inferior varieties 
both as regards grain and forage. Gdkri grain is reddish 
and is the largest of all the varieties. Muchhar has long 
ears which are not so compact as those of other varieties. 
It is a whitish colour and the grain is distinguished by a tiny 
black speck. 

The quantity ot judri raised from permanent irrigation 
is very insigniticant and requires no rneution here. 

Judri is a strong, liealthy crop and is little prone to 
disease. Owing to the extreme heat of August, an insect 
(kihydn pinjendr) sometimes appears in the stalk which rots 
and turns red and produces no ear. Excessive heat in August 
also causes the young plants to wither, a disease wdiich is 
known as sokar. Kdnriy another disease, is a kind of rust. 
The ear becomes whitish and the grain produces a black dinst. 
An car affected with kdnri is at once recognisable and is 
considered unfit for consumption except among the poorer 
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caitivafcorH. Judri plants suffer from the effects of a south 
wind if it blows in Sepleml>er, hub a north wind blowing in 
Septeiriber or October is considered almost as benehclal to 
the crop as a. second watering. About September, dew also 
produces a rlisease called qnJldvn whicl) turns the ear and 
grain somewhat black and renders the crop inferior in 
quality. Toebmb. sparrow vvdiich visits the country in August 
sometimes causes i^reat damage to puivi. 

From estimates made in 190^b outturn per acre in 
different parts of the .State may ap|)T’oxiniately he taken at 
10 mannds in Wclpat and Slieh Liari 'nidhotn and 0 in 
Miani and Hah Nadi from umnanured lands. 

As the staple food grain of the [leople, jad/ri is made 
into taikes and eaten with whey, (jfourds are also much 
relished with 'jndt i cakes. The grain only retains its full 
taste up to forty days after harvest. After tins it gradually 
deteriorates and in six months it has an unpleasant sruell 
and is known as hfnjtii. 

When hair ripe, the .grain is eaten jiarched, and mixt^d 
with salt or dates: it is then consideivd very niitrilive. 

Tiie (iry stalks and leaves make e.xcellent fodder for 
cattle and horses and are known as kd/ni. The uses of the 
green stalk have already been mentioned. 

M ling and vtoth are cultivated as snbsidiaiy crops with 
judi'i* All tire .sown with the drill. Of the.se, mu.ng is the 
most popular and most extensively grown. A 'mung crop 
grows best on milk and ohawdri soil^^ in flood crop ]and.s. 
Sowings take place in July on the land ploughed tor jndri. 
About the middle of Septemlier matured pods are |)lncked 
and the plants allowed to stand till the pods are ripe for the 
second time about tlie middle of October when thcw are har- 
vested, In field.s in which tlie water has ponded for a long 
time the plants grow very rank (fc/u/s), have no ears and are 
indigestible as fodder. A disease called pciddo also attacks 
the. pods and eats away the grain. Tlie ripe puhse is used 
either boiled whole with rice or separately and generally 
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eaten as the evening meal. The well-to-do, liowever, crush 
husk and (dean it before use. The cruslfed stalks and leaves 
ilfuUi) form a good foddtu' for bullocks and camels. They 
are^not given/.o liorses as they [vroduce itch. 

Moth- is only grown in the Ormara nidhat mixed witiv 
botti vdtido and vas jndri. It makes exctdlent fodder for 
camels and is used both green and dry. It tlourishes best 
on sandy soil. It is less extensively grown than nniug, and 
its pulse is little esteemed. 

IJdjar is sown ami reaped about the same time jiidri 
except that it ri[>ens a little quicker. It grows well on a 
saudy soil (‘ailed rdtidd or 'tvdrydsi. In'ka* its ears are 

gathered once before the crop is <*ut and the stalks allowed 
to sv.arid till the second croj) is r(-‘aiiy ami finally liarvestc^d. 
It is not cultivated on irrigated lands. 'I he stalks are used 
as fodder to a limited ext^uit. Th(.‘ flour is made into cakes 
and eaten by tlm [oorer classes. The (Miltivation is small. 

SmdJi sovv'iiigs t;ik(^ place late in August or in Septem- 
ber and (extend up to October. Sdvlh seed g(*rrninates after 
seveii days ;md as its leaves increase, becomes i>d fjiinni, two 
leaved, treh ;.<(X0.7a, t lm-e leaved, and ch.au p<uuii. four leaved, 
successively, by wbicli time it is about a month old find is 
eatf'U as a vegetable. After it is forty days old, the crop is 
grazed over to caus.^ the jalc.nts to spread and soon after the 
plants throw out shoots (adnar) which are much n-lished ns a 
vegetal>le. The plant blossoms 7o days after sowing ; days 
afterwards the ]:)ods appear and take two months to irurtnre^ 
In another 10 to 15 days the pulse is ripe, and when tlie 
outer skin of the luisk has become dry the crop is harvesfed. 

The sarik is regarded by the cultivator as a very valu- 
ables eroj) and he says that Sarik ji var lihau ji par^ He 
who owns sarih crops possesses the foundation of wealtli,'’ 
Threshing is done in the ordinary way with bullocks, and 
winnowing with the fork of reed-made wdnnovving baskets 
(sup). The crop when still unripe is liable to damage by hail- 
Btonos which break open the pods, and scatter the contents 
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on the groinid. A disease called hug<'ir (ralho sometimes 
damages the mrih c'rop. F'lants so attacked are weeded out 
and used as fodder for cows and goats. An insect calle;^ 
rndfino also attacks it and hard frosts in winter sometimes 
cause much damage. Sai'th is chietly grown in the Shell 
Liari and Uthal nidhais and the southern portion of the 
Welpat nidbat. 

It 18 largely exported to Karachi and oil is also extract- 
ed in lo(?al presses called gfidnro. Tiie refuse (/t/ia?*) is 
mixed with chopped straw and given to cattle, i^arih 
stalks are also used as camel fodder, and are considered very 
nourishing and especially efficacious for all camel diseases. 
Eight standard seers of Sfirilt are estimated to yield seers 
of oil. The. grain is sold at about IG seers and oil at about 
3 seers to tlie rupee. 

Tirr is a ?;a,s crop generally sown in July and August 
Owing to the minuteness of the seed it is mixed withyyorri, 
mu'ng or bajar and sown with tlie drill. Owing to tlie fear 
of losing the grain through the opening of the pods, it is 
generally cut when somewhat green and tied in bundles which 
are set up in a circle to dry. When dried, the grain is ex- 
tracted by carefully shaking the bundles into a cloth. The 
stalks are useless as fodder. A mixture of both black and 
white varieties is generally sown. The produce being insigni- 
ficant is consumed within the State. Hindus particularly 
relish it arid eat it with sugar. It is also used in sweetmeats. 
The price of sesamum varies from 8 to 10 seers per rupee in 
ordinary years. 

Manure is never used. The soil is very fertile and fal- 
lows are unknown. In very rare instances, however, sarih 
crop takes the place of judri for one season in lands which 
have been under judri and rnimg crops continuously for a 
term of four or five years. Droughts which occur almost 
every third or fourth year help to a large extent in giving 
gome rest to the lands under constant cultivation and the 
need of fallow or rotation seldom arises. 
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GarderivS are few in niimber. There are three State 
gardens in the Wei pat nidhat which are ’irrigated from the 
winter of the single kdrSz that exists in the State. There are 
also two gardens in IJthal, one of which belongs to the State. 
The fruit trees found are dates, jdman (black plum), jdha 
{Grewia Asm.tica), mangoes, bananas, pomegranates, lemons, 
jdmphal or amrvd (guava), oranges, Hilaphal or custard apple 
(Aiwmi sqiuj/numi) and grapes, etc. There is also a mango 
garden above Naka Kharari extending over nearly a mile. 
Among vegetables may be mentioned eauliliovver, spinach, 
radishes, coriander seed, turnips, ndthi, turi, onions, brin- 
jals, tomatoes and pumpkins, etc. In Las Bela there are 
eight wells, four of which are private property. These are 
entirely devoted to vegetable production. 

There has been a satisfactory increase in cultivation in 
Las Bela of late years. A considerable amount of waste land 
has been reclaimeHl and several new villages have also sprung 
up during this period, and the security of life and property 
which now prevails combined with the droughts which of 
late years have been so frequent, have led the pastoral tribes 
to depend both on agriculture ami on flock-owning for a 
livelihood. 

The cultivator’s principal implements are the plough, 
which is known as har^ the plank harrow or scraper Cciar) 
with which he makes embankments and the clod-crusher or 
log {t&br) used in place of a roller for breaking clods and 
smoothing the ground. Among minor implements may be 
mentioned the rambo or spade, the Icoddr or mattock, the 
ehanjar and vdkolo for wec^ding, and the kkarro for reap* 
ing. A rake (paoro or priori) is used for collecting grain on 
the threshing-floor and the dhall/i or wooden spade, and 
ddnddri or four-pronged wooden fork for winnowing grain. 

Prior to 1901 no advances were made for agricultural 
purposes. Since that year, howwer, takdvi advances for 
land improvement and for the purchase of bullocks have 
been made to a limited extent. Loans are granted by the 
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AORicuL- Htate to cultivntors to tiie value of lauded or other property 
JMiL. poHSH8s6‘d by tliein,*and steps taken to ensure tiie ajjplieatiori 
of the money to its legitimate ohjeet. The total aniount jaf 
loans made bet ween IDOl and 1904. agi^^regated Rs. 2,860. 
Sometimes loans of grain for seed jire also made from tlie 
State granaries to the poorer cultivators and recovered at the 
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next harvest. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that owing to the 
precariousness of agriculture as a means of livelihood, and 
chiefly owing to the drouglit winch lasted from 1897 to 
1901, nearly the whole of the cultivating classes are involved 
in debt. Sue.h debts are generally contracted with Hindu 
banias and Khojas. Nearly three-' fourths of the cultivable 
land is owned by the State on which m.i]tivators |)ossess no 
right of alienation. But among private laiid-liolders many 
holdings have of late years been sold or mortgaged to Hindu 
b(tni(i8 and Khojas. The rale.s of interest d(‘rnanded on 
loans to cultivators vary from 24 up to even 75 ])er cent 
according to the .security offered. Interest and principal are 
recovered in cash or kind at each harvest. The loans are 
generally made without limit of time, 

Wlien seed grain is taken on loan frotYi the rnonev- 
lender, the cultivator has to re]>ay twice the tpuiutity at the 
next harvest. In cases of morlgagcs of land when a cultiva- 
tor is unable to repay his debt, his lauds are eitlier sold to 
the highest bidder or purchased by the money-lender him- 
self ou a valuation determined by a number of arbitrators 
nominated by the parties concerned. 

Camels, goats, sheep, cattle and .donkeys are the prin- 
cipal domestic animals, espeeialiy the two former. Horses 
and ponies are few in number. Watch dogs are kept by all 
flock-owners. A few fowls are also reared Eggs <^ost about 
three annas per doiien and chickeris from three annas up- 
wards, Eggs and fowls are exported to Karfichi in the winteiv 

Thti principal breeds are the Alakrdui^ the Ldsi and the 
Chhdpari or highland camel. The i/afcrd/ti camel is regard^ 
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ed HB the most valuable, and is very bardy and euduriug' 
both in the hillw or plains. The br(-v*<j is not good in 

hj|Jy eountrv, while tiie chhdpuri or highland camel does 
not tlu'ive in the plains on fodder to which lie is unaceus- 
toined and is more useful in the hills. Tile lotfd niirnber 
of camels in tiie country is estimated at about 15.000. 
More or ie.^s every household possesses tran8[)orb caniejs, 
but. the niiiulier of riding camels is coin|>arative]y smaller. 
Tiie priinupal camel-owners are the Sangur, Angaria, 
Sh.eikh, Gador, Mangia, Mondra, Burra, ISbabok and Cldmt ta 
tribes. The Angaria |K>ssess the best animals. 'rh(M‘ameI 
woo] is Uvsed locally in tlie manufacture of carpets, ropes and 
sacks. 

Uor-es am ksgit only for personal use and number in 
ill about l,00{'. M'he Jam };ossesses about 40 mares and 
2 stallions for breeding purposes ( 190()). The servi(?es of tlie 
stallions are lent in some cases to breeders. The practice 
of ovvm'rur shares in a mare is found among the tribesmen. 

Almost all the iud igeuous cattle diei) during the rlrouglit 
wldcli (Uil minated in 1001 and the local Ineed is now [irac- 
tically extinct. Tho.se at p»resent (1905) found in the State 
have almost all been imported from Sind and number, bul- 
locks aiiout 10,000 and (tows about 15J)()0. 

The indigenous lin^eri of sheep is known as puchhav or 
fat-tailed, 'riie [adiutipal lireed.s of goats are tiic. Jiylcfthuttr, 
khH.^hi and chhupari. 'The kdt'hhtuir a.re black rcd-neck«-‘d 
goats imported from (hitch in the Bombay Piesidencv, witli 
long wd»ite-^|M>} t(ai ears and straight short horns. They 
are bigger tiian the otlier breeds and give more milk. 'I'lie 
khiiBki also called harhiiri^ i.s generally white in colour and 
smaller in size tlian the kdchhftnr hut with longer horns. 
The ehlifiptiri is the highland breed and has thicker hair 
tlian the other breeds. It is smaller than the kdchhavr but 
larger than the 

Sheep are shorn twice in n year, in March and Sep- 
tember, and goats and camels once in March, the yield of 
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wool from a sheep is li .seers and that from a goat one 
seer in a year. The sheep wool is generally exported to 
Karachi. 

Male camels fetch from Es. 70 to Rs. 80 and females 
from Rs. 50 to Rs. 00. Ponies can be purchased for about 
Rs. 65 ; the price of horses varies considerably, goo«] ones 
fetching Rs. J-iOO or more. The price of a pair of bullocks 
is from Rs. 00 to Ks. 100, and of a cow fron^ Rs. 30 to Rs. 00. 
Sheep fetch Rh. 5 per head ; lambs Rs. 2-8 ; goats Rs. 3 
to Rs. 4, and donkeys from Rs. 20 to Rs. 40. 

Pasture grounds sufficient for the use of the cattle are 
found in every nidbat. No grazing fees are levied from the 
people of the country or from graziers vvlio enter the Slate 
from the north or west, but grazing fees (jAnjari) are levied 
from graziers from Sind. 

Bullocks and cows feed on the plants and grasses known 
locally as ghtih^ chibarh, kheh^ diiuio and pnhi ; sheep 
and goats feed mainly on gimk and chibark and the b6r 
tree, and the goat also on the kirar (Capparis aphylla). 
Camel. s graze chiefly on kkabbar {iScUvadora oleaidf'.s), kandi 
{Prosopis Hpicigera), kirar [Capparis appylla), and lai 
(Taiiiarix^ ; also on the Idnri plant {Haloxi/Um raull/ifioram') 
and the grasses known as luUitr, wdho and a.sad. As might 
be expected in a country dependent almost entirely on flood 
cultivation, sc^arcity of fodder frequently occurs. 

No fairs are held in the State and there are no marts 
where cattle are brought for sale. Camels are seldom sold 
willinLdy, but when fodder becomes sxiarce, they are taken to 
Karachi. Sheep and goats are also taken to Karachi by the 
owners themselves and sold to butchers. Bullocks are never 
sold, but when purchased they are chiefly imported from the 
Karachi Golleetorate. There are no tribes which maybe 
termed as dealers. 

The operations of the Civil Veterinary Department 
do not extend to Las Bela. A few of the more common 
diseases known to the cultivators are mentioned below. 
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The most fatal bullock disease is called deo bhago^ 

The animal is generally attacked at night and cannot rise 

in^ the niorning, and invariably dies. The disease is not 

common and no cure is known. Other diseases of bullocks 
% 

are gaitcir^ cfihdrij barro and colic. Gaitdr is an internal 
swelling of the throat and the animal cannot eat or drink. 
He is branded all over the neck or given goat soup. If the 
cure proves inefficacious he dies within three or four days. . 
Chhdri is a foot disease. Ashes of cow-dung are applied to 
the sore. It is not so virulent in winter as in summer, but in 
nearly forty out of every hundred cases it proves fatal. Barro 
IS said to be a kind of fever. The animal is made to inhale 
the smoke from green branches of the Lai tree placed on a 
fire. The cure is generally successfiiL In cases of colic, 
bdellium and aarson oil are administered. 

Among goats, the most common diseases are garr^ 
thakaar and buzzi which are all contagious. Itch is cjilled 
garr. Sharks’ oil is both given internally and applied 
external!}', or ihohar {Ea f>horbia neriifolkt) milk, or a mixture 
of sulphur and sarson oil is rubbed on the affected parts. 
T'hakanr causes enlargement of the spleen and a disidutrge 
of blood wdth the urine. Hranding on the left side is re- 
sorted to as a cure, but in the majority of cases the disease 
proves fatal. Bazzi generally afifects the lungs which swell 
and the animal dies in a few days. Flocks in which thakanr 
and buzzi appear are not allowed to mix with others. In- 
oculation is practised as a preventive against buzzi. The 
lung of an affected animal is excised aiul a piece inserted 
into slits made in the ears of uninfected animals. 

The most common camel diseases, are gan'j moskk or 
oowghy j hi rdurun^ rartdo and ivur. Segregation is resorted 
to in the case of garr or itch. Ashes of jdr {Neria m odorum ) 
boiled in water with a small quantity of carbonate of soda 
(Jchdr), also mustard oil mixed with sulphur, are rubbed 
over the affected parts. Cough is cured by putting a small 
quantity of wine or human urine into the aiiimars nostrils. 
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Salt and aywdin (Oarum copticum) are also given in cases of 
cough. In jldrdnrun swellings occur inside the month and 
are branded with heated green sticks of the jar tree. Hot 
inuiKj plaster is also applied to the neck of the animal. A 
sort of porridge made of pomegranate rind and mung (lour 
is also given to the animal to eat iiarnio causes sores inside 
the chest. Ak flowers and soup made from a white cock are 
given to the animal to eat The disease is rarely fatal. War 
is dislocation of a muscle in the foreleg which renders the 
animal lame. Branding on the shoulder is resorted to. 

The sources from which permanent irrigation is derived 
are the Porali river which irrigates the northern portion of 
the Welpat nidhat.f two kdrezes, four State and four private 
wells in the AVelpat nidhcit and one State and one private 
well in Uthak otherwise the cultivation entirely depends 
upon flood water. In the Kanrfieh nidhat a kdriz existed 
M'hich dried up in 1900. There are also 13 old kdvhe^ 
w'bich have been dry for many years, but would probably run 
again if reopened. 

The whole of the permanent water-supply obtained from 
the Porali river and the kdriz is owned by the .State, and 
distributed by the State officials among the various cultiva- 
tors according to the amount of land cultivated by them. 

The State possesses only one water mill which is situated 
near the Welpat Ihdua, It is worked on the water of the 
Porali and that of the kdrez both of which are brought into 
one channel half a mile below the Kannar village. The 
mill is constructed and w-orked on the same principle as 
those found in other parts of Baluchistan. It is a State mill 
and supplies flour for the use of the Jfim and of the State 
officials and troops. 

The only bricked wells are at Bela and Uthal, and are 
estimated to have cost about Rs. 1,000 each to construct. 
AVell water is used only for growing vegetables and is lifted 
either by means of a Persian wheel or in a large leather 
bucket drawn up by bullocks. 
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But the chief feature of irrigation in f^as Bela consists 
in the dams called hand or kinii whieh are thrown across 
streams and the co-operative system on which they are 
constructed. All streams have one or more hands and a 
still larger number of kirdL the distinction between the two 
being that a band is a dam thrown across the whole width 
of a river or stream while a kirdl is a dam which only 
partially blocks the channcd. The latter are always con- 
structed in such a manner as to form an acute angle 
with one of the banks as its base and its dimensions depend 
upon the force of the torrent and the quantity of water 
required. 

The Porali river, which is the principal channel of 
floods, has about 12 or 13 kinii and 3 bands. Kirdi are 
liable to be washed away or cut off by violent floods and 
require constant repairing. Bands, however, are more solidly 
built and rarely washed away, and such petty repairs as 
are necessary are carried out in good time before the floods 
are expected to come down. 

The construction and repair of kirdi and hands is 
carried on under the directions of State officials. When the 
cultivators are considered to be free from field work, one 
man per family, with as many bullocks as can be collected, 
is summoned by the ndib concerned to the site of the darn. 
The ndib personally supervises the buildings and cultivators 
who fail to present themselves for work are fined. A kirdi 
is made of alternate la\*ers of about a foot thick of branches 
of b^f'j lai or hahiU trees, and stones, to the required height. 
If extra strength is necessary the front of the dam is w^attled 
with branches of trees, and poles are fixed along it on either 
side at intervals of about 3 feet. Bands are made of earth 
and stones, covered on either side with bushes and branches 
of trees. Their dimensions vary according to the force of 
the current which has to be resisted. The largest in the 
State is in the 8heh nidbat. It is about 260 feet long, 50 feet 
high and about 1.5 feet wide at the top. 
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Tlif> fisli and fish eaters (fell thy opbagoi) of the coast drew 
the jittentiou of the earliest writers. 8o early as the time of 
Alexander the Great, the Ichtbyophagoi were located on 
the coast to he succeeded in later times by tlie M eds and 
Koras, whose ranks are nowadays constantly recruited from 
the poorer Baloeh of the interior. They are financed by 
Khojas and Hindus from the Kombav Presidency. 

The following figures will show how the industry has 
expanded in comparatively recent times : — 

Onni'ira. Mifmi. 

Customs contract for 1828 ... Rs. 8.000 Not available, 

e „ ,,1872 „ 9,000 Hs. 5,000 

n „ „ 1904-5 ... „ 18,100 5.412 

The value of the fish caught in 1 905 on the coast of Las 
Pela ivS estimated at more than 2 laklis. 4'he progress of 
the industry may he attributed to the existing security of 
the coast, wdiicli was at one time infested by pirates and 
to the opening up of new markets. The air bladders 
obtained from /.rrrand otlier fish find n ready sale in England 
for tlie maniifaeture of isinglass ; sharks’ fins are sent to (Jhina ; 
and salt fish-maws are exported to India, Zanzibar, and the 
coast of Africa. Tlie fish whicli are most prized for their 
bladders are tlie h%rr^ inriHliko^ galla or gallo, and aohJi and 
vast nninbers of them are caught. Many varieties of sharks 
ocenr. Those from which white fins are got are more 
valuable than those from whicli black are obtained. The 
carcasses of /rirr, muiihko^ galla and Hohli are salted, after 
the bladders have been extracted, and other fish which are 
important for this branch of the industry are goT, pishalCf 
pasevat, sdrvrn, kalgo'a, tiglam or tagilm.^ pdhvdr or 'palla^ 
and xsharks. Fresh fish abound, and are frequently unmarket- 
able owing to the absence of means for transporting them 
fresh to large centres. One of the most numerous varieties 
is the sardine {id^ar), which sometimes sells as cheap as 120 

* The Editor ia indebted to Mr. W. Troyal of the Indo-European Tele- 
grapli Department for mucli of tUe information inchided in this article. 
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for a pice. Pomfrets and soles are also ridiculously cheap at 
certain times of the year. 

The kiry^ or HwdcJi (Scirana diacanthiis Lacep) is about 
3 fef't Ion O’ and 1 -i broad. It is a very scaly lis’n and is 
obtainable in large shoals from January to May, An account 
of the method of catching it will he foumi elsewhere. Its 
air bladder sells at 8 annas to R. I apiece. A salted side 
with ihe backbone (miri) sells at about 2 annas and is 
popular both with the people of the interior and the Mods. 

The nmshko or nutshha (Genus scuenoirUs) is about 12 
incbes long and 3 inches broad. It is found all the year 
round and is specially numerous from June to September 
and from February to Marcli. 

The cat fish (gall'i or galln) (family Filnridad) varies iu 
1 eng til from 18 to 24 inches. Cat fish collect in large shoals 
in February and are caught in March and April. Daring 
these two months the males carry the ova whicli the females 
have spawned at sea in their mouths. Most of tliem are 
caught while still carrying the ova, but some liave the little 
lisli just hatching. The fisherfolk allege that at this time 
they go witlioiit food for forty days. Nearly 100, 000 of 
these fish are believed to be caught every year at Ormara. 
J'he young are called khaggi and d/ahar, Tliey are caught 
in large numbers with the hook and line, and children are 
sometimes to he seen on the Orrnara beach hauling them 
out as fast as they can throw their tackle into the sea. 

The sharks (jxighds) (genus (.•archarias) vary in length 
from () to 18 feet and in breadth from 2 feet upwards. They 
are found all the year round. The best place for catching- 
large sharks during the monsoon is said to be about 40 
miles south of Ormii,ra. Some varieties are valuable only 
for their flesh, which is not, however, used locally, while 
others, especially a long shovel nosed beast with white spots, 
are caught both for their flesh and fins. Oil extracted from 
the liver is used for oiling the wood-wwk of boats. ISmall 
.sharks, about 6 feet long, were selling on the beach at Pasni 
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in 1903 for about Rs. 2 each. At Ormara white fins, known 

4GHICUL- 

TUKE. as ninja, were selling at the same time at about Re. 1 per lb., 
and black tipped ones, called mangar, at about half that 
price. 

The gov is found all the year round, but particularly in 
the winter. It varies in length from 3 to 0 feet. 

The sardine {Ivjar and lijar) is about 6 inches by one 
inch, and is found all the year round, but it a|)pears at 
certain seasons in large numbers. The young called kuch- 
ok are obtainable from June to September It is consumed 
locally and is also used as bait. Persian immigrants some- 
times eat it raw. Nearly every year, about August or 8e|)tem- 
ber, a kind of disease appears among tl»ese fish and many 
fall victims to it, thousands of them being w^ashed up on the 
shore and causing an intolerable stench, 

Pislnng Gadani, Miani and Orrnara are the principal fishing 

grounds. grounds on the .Las Ifida coast, but bo<ats from Las Bela 
also visit Kalrnat and Gazdan in Makrdn. Places of minor 
importance where fishing is carried on include Hingol, Basol, 
Hadd, Kund near Rds Malan, Kiichli Bandar, Lak Bidok, and 
Kund at the mouth of the Hah river. 

Boats. The boats employed in the industry are the vidki-kush 

batM, tlie bdtel, the yakddr, and the hori. 1’he most popular 
of these is the ynkddr. The mdhi-kush batel is used in 
fishing for hitr and is generally known merely as baUL It 
carries about 1,000 bags and is beached daring the monsoon. 
The haiet is somewhat smaller than the nidhi-kush hai&l and 
larger than the yakddr. It resembles the latter, and is used 
for carrying cargo along the coast, when not employed in 
fishing, yakddr, which derives its name from the fact 
that it is made from a single trunk, is imported from the 
Malabar coast. For local use a keel is attached to it and its 
gunwale is heightened. It is fitted with sails or can be 
rowed. The crew consists of three men in the case of a large 
yakddr, two men and a boy in one of moderate size, and of 
two men for a small one. The hori is a small rowing boat 
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or canoe and is similar in construction to the yakJdr% but is 
smaller and possesses no sails. • 

Fish are caught principally with the net ; the hook and 
line is also used and occasionally the harpoon. Fishing 
takes place almost entirely at night except in the case of 
kirr and sardines. 

A net with a large mesh, known as teh (or pdkhe in 
Mi^kli), is used for large fish such as shark. It measures 75 
feet to 100 feet long and 12 feet deep and has a mesh about 
6 inches square. For catching smaller shark the rack rebi, 
referred to below, is sometimes used in Miani. 

The net most extensively enqdoyed, particularly in kirr 
fishing, is called jorau in Makran and consists of a large 
seine made by joining 10 to 14 smaller nets, known as 
mahor^ each about 9G feet long and 48 feet deep. The rnesh 
is about 4 inches square and the string used in making it 
is very thick. As an auxiliary to this net, a square -shaped 
net called jdt is used. It has a smaller mesh and is used 
for passing under the fish when they have been enclosed in 
the seine. The rachdhak used in Miani corresponds to the 
Makran yo?’a?i. Theyov’au. used in Ormara is only 75 to 100 
feet long and 12 feet deep witli a mesh '2\ inches square. 

A third net used for kirr and fairly large sliarks is the 
r4bif 180 feet long and 18 feet deep. The net employed for 
yor fishing is tlie rack rdhi, a large net 900 to 1,500 feet 
long and about 12 feet deep with a mesh two inches square. 

Smaller nets, used for pdhvdrr and mushkoj are the rijuf 
und ribi. The is 180 feet long and 18 feet deep; the 

ribi 75 to 100 feet long and 12 feet deep. Another net, the 
rnc/i, is 180 feet long and 18 feet deep and has a .smaller 
mesh than that of the riju. 

For very small kinds of fish, such as sardines, the cast- 
ing net called rug is used. It is a circular net 10 to 15 feet 
in diameter and is weighted with lead all round. 

Tlie nets are made eitlier of cotton, hemp, or flax. 
Cotton thread (bandik) is either spun from thread imported 
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from Kultinch and other places in the interior, or imported 
from Bombay and Karachi. The thread manufactured from 
the indigenous cotton is said to be more durable than the 
foreign material. Hemp is imported from l^ombay and 
Karachi. The thickness of the thread varies with the purpose 
to which the net is to be applied. 

The price of cotton thread varies from Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 and 
that of hemp from Rs. 3-8 to Rs. 4-8 for 11 lbs. Hemp 
nets last for a year or so and cotton ones longer. The average 
cost of a small net ivS Rs. 5 and of a large net Rs. 8. Hemp 
nets are ratiier cheaper. 

In making cotton nets, each skein is first unravelled and 
made iiilo balls of single thread. This is the most tedious 
process in the making of a net and takes most time. Two or 
four threads are then spun together according to the thick- 
ness required, and three or four of these strands are again 
twisted into the string of which the net is to be made. 
Before maniifaeture is commenced, the string has to be soaked 
in water and stretched and all superHuous twists removed, so 
that it may neither kink in working nor twist up when set 
in the water, a defect which renders nets quite useless. 
After the string is ready, a quick worker does not require 
more than a couple of days to finish a net witii a wide mesh. 
Nearly every member of the family, whetlier man or womau, 
helps in one way or the other and a net of 75' x 12' is com- 
pleted from beginning to end ia about a fortnight. When 
tiie net is completed it is soaked in waiter and kept stretched 
lor a while to tigliten any knots that may have been loosely 
lied. It is afterwards limed. 

Cotton nets cannot be set in water for more than three 
days continuously without risk. Ou first use they are taken 
out at the end of this time and, after being well washed with 
fresh water, are dried. They require to be limed, however, 
as described below after each su^isequeut setting. 

lu making hemp nets, the process slightly differs. 
Before the net is begun, the string is immersed in water and 
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stretched round two trees at a little distance from one an- 
other. It is tliCTi liirht]}’ ino|)ped over witlv an old piece of 
net or string to smooth the surface and remove the kinks 
that it may work freely, Hemj) nets last only half as long 
as the cotton nets, but tlieir comparative immunity from the 
harm caused by salt water renders them more serviceable. 
They can be kept in water for six or seven days continuously 
without risk and turn out nearly the same amount of work 
as the cotton nets during the time they are in use. 

For liming, the m^t after being washed in fresh water 
is placed while still wet, in an iron pan containing milk 
of lime which is kept boiling continuonsly for three days, 
water being adde^i as required. The net is then taken out, 
stretched and laid Hat on the ground to test its fitness. If 
it shows the slightest tendency to twi.st, it is again boiled till 
it lies perfectly Hat. This is done to soften and strengthen 
the net so that when placed in water it may hang perfectly 
straigVit and limp without twisting. Hemp nets require to 
be limed after each setting. Fishing lines are subjected to 
the same process. 

The lime used is made from shells only, as stone lime is 
harmful to the material. It is manufactured at Kalrnat and 
the method of preparation is extremely simple. The shells 
are collected on the ground in small heaps two or three feet 
high and are well covered wu‘th wood which is set on fire and 
allowed to burn down. When cool, the ashes are removed 
from the pile into .small baskets made of dwarf- palm, about 
18 inches long. After being filled the baskets are placed in 
sea water to slake. The price of a basket of this lime con- 
taining .some 3 seers is about one anna ; larger ones are 
sold from l-^ to 2 annas according to quantity. 

All nets are used with floats (hhai) made of a kind of 
cedar wood produced locally. End.s made from date wood are 
also used hut sparingly, as they sink after being some tinje 
in water. Large floats are sold at Ks, 1-12 and small ones 
at Rs. 2-8 per 100. Dried gourds also make useful flonte, 

■ -14 
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Three kinds of hooks and lines are in use — the paghda 
Imndi, the rada kundi, iind tlie clri,r ddni kiuidi. The lirst 
is used for catching large sharks ; the second for smaller sizes 
of sharks, /ri-rr and other big fish; and the third for small fish. 
The hooks used with the first are always of local rnanufacitnre ; 
those used with the second are usually so; the thud are 
English. The harpoon, called kdhur in Ormiira and dappho 
in Miani, is used on the coast ot l.as Bela tor sharks. All 
fishing lines are water- proofed wdtli a paste made of the [>ods 
of gis/dar The.V are crushed whole 

and the paste is well worked into the line wdth the hands till 
it becomes quite smooth and of a ligl.t almond brown colour. 
The. colour deepens to a darkish brown and sometimes to 
black when it comes in contact with water. The process also 
prevents a line from twisting whilst in the water, (hie appli- 
cation last.s for about a year. In Miani, siqi obtained from 
tlie galls of tlie tamMri>k is used for the same purpose. 

Nets set in deep water are simply laid in a straight 
line and anchored at loth ends. They are taken up after two 
or three days. Those set near the .shore are arranged so as to 
form angles,. The belief is that fish in deep water, on meet- 
ing the net.s, try to paa.s tiuongh them. A few pass through 
and generally tear the nets in so doing, but cannot escape; 

most get caught by the giils. 

Ill the case of corner nets, the. fish on meeting the net 


run along it, making towards deep water where the angle is 
made. Finding the angle, and seeing the net on eitlier side of 
tliein. they get confused and try to force themselves through, 
when most of them get caught at the angle. Sometimes a 
single long net is set in the form of an obtuse angle with a 

second bisecting it at the apex. Tlie fish, when .swimming, 
strike Ihe bisecting net, and run along it till they get 
caught in one of the angles on either side. This method is 
much used for fishing at Chahbar. 

■ A watch is kept for kirr from December in Miiini 
and from January at places further westward on the coast. 
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Fish in is done by several boats togetlier, and as soon as 
the reddisli tinge, wliieh denotes the [fresenee of a sVioal of 
kirr, is observed, a flag is waved aTnl all the boats start 
inj)ur,siiit. The fish are now snrronnded, each boat taking 
up a position ai]!| lowering its nets so as to surround some 
portion. As soon as a ring of nets lias been run round the 
shoal, another net, tlie y4/ or jhd! referred to above, is passed 
underneath the side nets, thus bringing the fish to snrface. 
Sometimes as many as eight or ten thousand fish are caught 
at one time. If tlie boats are unable to take tfiem all, the 
bladd ers only are extracted and tlie carcasses are thrown into 
the sea. The fish in each boat are counted, nruh^r the 
orders of the skij)p('r of tlie fleet, witii the <iid of a string, 
each knot on which re])resents 60 fisli. In a good season, 
one set of boats will generally make three voyages to the 
kirr fisldng grounds. 

iSliarks are caught ])oMi with nets and with the 

hook and line. When netting them, a spot is selected 
whicli ai)ounds with small fish, wliieh act as bait. When the 
hook and line is used, a couple of yards of steel wire are 
attached to the line next to the hook to prevent the sharks 
from biting tlie line and escaping. Boats engaged in shark 
fishing generally leave the coast at midnight, arriving on the 
fishing ground at daybreak, wlien they fish for a few hours 
and return home before sunset. Fisliing takes place while the 
boat is under sail. If a large shark is booked, the sail is lowered 
and it is played till it is tired out. Smaller ones are pulled in 
while the boat is still moving. On approaching the boat, the 
shark is speared and a mug of fresh water poured down 
its throat at the fuvst opportunity to hasten its end. 
The sharks caught are often very large and cannot conve- 
niently be lifted into the boat. In such cases the boat 
is tilted with the aid of another boat and water is allowed 
to run into it till it is sunk to the level of the water, when 
the fish is lifted into the boat and the water quickly bailed 
out. 
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Bait for shark fishing consists of small live fish, three 
or four inches long, such as the kdhloHhk and t/vntdr. 

On the boats arriving at tise shore, duty is levied by the 
authorities usually at the rate of one fisli in every ten. 

After this the remainder of the catch is divided between 
fishermen and the capitalists wdio have financed the under- 
taking. 

At Ormara, the catch is diviried equally between the fish- 
ermen and tlie owner of the vessel and nets. The former in 
their turn sub-divide their sliares into equal parts, a boy receiv- 
ing half as much as a full grown man. If the owner of the 
boat and of tiie nets are diflfin’ent persons, tlie former receives 
one-sixth of the total catch and the owner of the nets lialf of 
the remaining, the other half being divided among the l)oat- 
men. In iVliani, where the large haf.el is much used, the 
capitalist is invariably the owner of the boats and the nets, 
and the catch is divided in equal shares between him and the 
fishermen. The latter, after deducting the advances made by 
the capitalist for food on the trip, sab-divi<ie their moiety into 
an equal number of shares, two of which are given to the skip- 
per. in (jadani, half the total amount is paid to the owner 
of the net.s and the other moiety is divided into equal shares 
between the owner of the boat on the one hand and the 
fishermen on the other. This is due to the rocky nature of 
the fishing groutnl which camses much wear and tear of nets. 

Curing yards {b'lkddr) are owned chiefly by Khojas. 
Their proximity is qni(ddy ascertained by the dreadful 
stench arising from them. 

On the arrival of the fresh fish from which the air bladders 
are to be extracted, they are placed before parties, each 
member of which is supplied with a knife and a vessel full 
of water. The scales are first rubbed off and a cut is then 
given from the left gill to the upper end of the backbone 
followed by another vigorous stroke downwards to the tail. 
With another cut, the carcass is completely opened out, and 
a gash on the right side finishes the operation. Parallel 
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cats are then made along the whole length of the body to agbtcul-. 
enal')le it to absorb the salt. 

The fish is next passed on to the salto»rs who well rub 
it with salt^ after which it is thrown into a ])it fall of sea 
water wliere it ordinarily remains for a day and night, 
but longer, when it has to be exported to distant place.s. 

When sufficiently soaked, tlie carcass is deposited in anotlier 
pit above the first, to allow the salt water to drain olT into 
the latter. After lying for a short time in the upper pit, 
it is dried in the sun. The air bladder {photo) its merely 
washed in salt water and then dried. 

Salt fish is exported to Karachi, Bombay, the Malabar iilxport. 
Coast and Zanzibar. From the coast of Makran it is sent 
to K(?.ch, Dizzak, Panjgiir and other places, and from M iani 
to Las Bela, Jau and Ornach. Pieces of dried shark, pdhgds 
ka ohhappai\ are largely exported to ZanzihAr where they 
find a ready market and sell at Us. 8 per cwt. The local 
price of shark’s fins, which, are exported to China, wuis Rs. 50 
per cwt. in 1893 and Ks, 55 in 1903. Cat-fisli {cjoUo) are 
popular on the Malabar (’oast where they sell at Rs. 8 per 
100 ; phhahf when opened by the belly, is also exported to 
the same place but, when opened by the back, it is .sent to 
(Jolombo. Air bladders are especially valuable. A dried 
fish wull sell Ibr two or three annas whereas the bladder 
fetches 6 to 8 annas or even R. 1. The price at which a 
hundred of the more important fish were selling locally 
after being salted, in 1893 and 1903, are given below : — 



1893. 

1903 

Sale price ot 


Ks. 

Rs, 

fish. 

Kirr 

... 25 

30 


Sohli 

... 20 

30 


Siiram ... 

... 15 

20 


Gal loo ... 

... 8 

8 


Tagil m ... 

... 7 

8 


Pishak ... 

... 5 

7 


Mushko... 

V.. 2-4 

3 
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CHAPTER II-EGONOMIO. 


RENTS, 
Wages and 
PRICKS. 
Kents. 


Wages, 


The different kinds of ieriants will be described in 
the section on LkucI Revenue. Rent consists in a share 
of the produce. Ca.sh payments on account of rent are 
unknown. 

Asa general rule, the distribution of the produce is made 
on tlie principle of an assignment of shares for land, seed, 
builocks, agricuitural implements, and labour. These’ shares 


usually are as. follows : — 

Laud and i seed ... ... 2 

]:> 111 locks ... ... ... 1 

] labour ... ... ... 1 

Implements and -1 seed ... 1 


Tlie first cluirge against the grain heap is the revenue 
and the wages for cutting the crop, and the balance is divi- 
ded between tiie landlord and Lie tenant on the jirinciple 
mentioned above. If tlie tenant .^iipjilies labour only, lie 
receives one-fifiii of the j>rodnc<* and he is entitUvl, in addition, 
to a daily grain allowance of I seer of juxlri from the time 
ofsovvdng the seed till the time of distribution of the pro- 
duce. Wlien bullocks and agricultural implements and 
half the seed are provided by the tenant and the ottier half 
by the landlord tlie' tenant’s share amounts to three-lifths. In 
this case tiie tenant dues not receive any additional grain 
allowance. These are the general principles on which the 
distribution is made and are applicable to all kinds of crops 
and areas, except in the Hah Nadi 'tddhat where one-fourth 
is generally allotted for labour and one-fourtli for bullocks. 

The tenant’s labour consists in laying out the fields 
and repairing the embankments; any new embankments 
required are con.structed at the landlord’s expense. The 
tenant also ploughs and waiters the fields, sows the seed, 
w^atches the crops, threshes the grain and transports the 
landlord’s and the State’s share of the crops from the thresh- 
ing-floor to the landlord’s house and to the State granary. 

Village artisans were formerly paid entirely in kind, 
but payments in cash are now common. Wages in kind 
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consist of about 20 seors of juAri or m.rih at each 
harvest, the lutisans’ (iuties consistim^ <)f potty repairs of 
implements. Weavers and shoe-makers work at certain fixed 
prices per piece. Masoms are paid from 8 annas to K. 1 
p)ei diem, llricks are made at the rate of K. 1-4 ppf 
thousand. Field labourers are paid J„th and ^tf, of the 
daily harvestings scuAk and respectively, the work 

being generally done by women and children. Tliey cut and 
carry the harvest to the threshing-Hoors where eaci, labourer’s 
heap is placed separately till the j.ayment due for the 
day’.s work has been determined. The State employs fadi 
sepoys (crop watchers) on Ks. (i per mensen. eacl.,^ except in 
Welpat mabat where they are pai<l in kind by tlie cultivators 
at the rate of 20 seers of grain for every 20 maunds of ttie 
State assessment. This is collected in aiMition to the State 
demand. Labourer.s are not drawn fi'om any jiarticular tribe 
but from the poorer memlrcrs „t the population, jiruhnis 
also migrate from Jlialavvan and Makrdn to seek employ- 
ment as agricultural labourers or slieplierd.s in the Welpat 
and Ormara nidbats. At the more important trade centres, 
a cooly class known as kamAL l.a.s existed from remote times 
wlio load and unload grjoils of traders. 'I’he men are drawrJ 
trorri tin* (iadra tribe and their wages consi.st of one pice per 
man’s load. They are also employed by cultivators to carry 
the State share, of reveuue grain to the granarre.s, receiviuo 
a payment of grain acoordirtg to the di.stance traversed. ” 
0ovvher.i.s, employed merely to tend cattle during the 
day while out grazing and leave them at the owner's hou.se 
in the evening, are paid 2 annas 2 )cr liead per month. If, 
however, they are required to milk the cows in the morning 
and evening, they receive 3 to 4 anna.s. Shepherd.s and 
goatherds are iiaid 1 anna a month jrer head in the principal 
village.s :1 the sheep and goats are given by the day. In the 
rural areas, shepherds are not paid in cash. They are gener- 
ally eng.aged for six months or a year. They get their food, 
clothes consisting of a pair of trousers, a chadar and a turban,’ 
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and 10 lambs (half male and half female) for every hundred 
animals ; also the milk of one goat. Camellierds get one pice 
per head when the animals are given by the day and R. 1 per 
head when given by the year. In the latter case, they also 
receive a part of the wool of the animals they tend, as well 
as the milk of all the she-caraels. 

MuUds are not paid according to any fixed rate. 
The land-owners who attend the mosque of a particular 
midld generally give a small proportion of grain at each 
harvest. MuUds also receive fees for marriages and funerals, 
presents for teaching children and the skins of animals 
sacrificed at the hi. Zikri mullds^ the majority of whom 
are to be found in the Orinara nidbat, are better off than 
others owing to the sanctity witli which they are regard- 
ed, and the numerous offerings they receive from their 
flock. 

As already mentioned under Agriculture the greater part 
of the cultivation in the State depends on rainfall which is 
•scanty and precarioUvS, and periods of draught are not un- 
common when prices rise Ingh. Prices in the State are also 
affected by the nature of the seasons in the neighbouring 
districts of Jhalawixii and Makran, and the Province of Sind. 
It is reported that in 185^^ the price of jvdri, the staple food 
grain of the district, was 35 seers to a rupee, while in lUOl, 
owing to drougliit and famine, the rate w^is 5 to 7 seers per 
rupee. Conditions were more favourable in 1903 and 1904 
when ju.dri was selling at 23 seers and 32 seers respectively, 
but in March 1905 the price again rose to 10 seers and during 
1905-6, owing to the scarcity of rain and the dithculty of 
obtaining labour, prices were high and above the normal 
rates. In April 1907, judri was selling at 12^ seers per 
rupee. 

Up to about 10 years ago the seer in vogue contained 
about 85 tolas, but it has since been displaced by the British 
Indian {Standard weights, which are used throughout the 
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State except in Onnarji, where the following scale is used 
side by side with the Standard weights 


VoriHiCKlar Equivalent in 

measure. Standard weij^hts 

Nim riibb (The lowest unit) 

2 nim rubb == 1 riibb 

2 rubb =« 1 n/iu kiks 0 tolas. 

2 nirn kias — =■ 1 kids ==18 tolas. 

12 ki4s 1 nim mann 

2 niin inann— 1 mann 


2 1 tolas. 
4^ tolas. 


2J seers. 


Of seers. 


The following is the table of troy weights. The lowest 
unit is the kangri : — 

4 mung 1 rati or kangri. 

8 rati or kangri = I masha. 

3-i iik4sha = I ashrafi. 

3'J ashrafi *== 1 tola. 


G rain is not sold by weight but by wooden measures, com- 
monly known as mdiir. They are made locally of lai wood 
(Tannarix mcicrocarpa) hy .Lori artisans and are sold 
at prices varying from 2 annas to Rs. 2 according to 
their size and quality. Before being brought into the 
market, the State officials test them by filling them with 
WK/ng and examining the weight, upon which the State seal 
is affixed to each measure as a mark of accuracy. The 
following table contains a scale of the common measures, 
with their equivalents in British Indian Standard weights. 
Their use is universal, except in the Levy Tracts and the 
Ormiira nidhat The measures in use in the latter place 
have already been mentioned. The unit of measure is the 
pdti which is equivalent to 5 chittaeks : — 

•j pa,ti 1 chothro = 10| chittaeks. 

2 chothro = 1 toyo = seers 

4 toyo = 1 rnanrki == 5/^ seers. 

2 manrki --- 1 inanr === 10| seers. 

4 inanr == 1 kaso ^ maunds. 

16 kfiso 1 diingi 17 maunds. 


WliJlGHTS 

AND 

MEASUttKS. 
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CHAPTEB. U—EVOMntW, 


WEiaHTS 

AND 

MEAfsUUES. 


■ JVligcella- 

'noou>‘^ 

measures. 


Of the above, only three measures are in actual use, 
namely the and manr. 

U[i to about 1880, a measure called a shailchdna ntdnr 
containing 16 standard maunds of grain, which derived its 
narrie from Sheikhraj formerly a well known trading centre, 
was used in Hie State hnt. in that year it wavS displaced by 
the Bela t a or Bela rna/rr of ]0| British Indian Standard 
seers, referred to in the talde, which is tlie recognised State 
measure of the jn-esent day. 

The <qiiivalent in standard weights of the unit of 
measure varies slightly according to the different varieties 
of grain measured, d his varijitiori has, however, been elimi- 
nated by the State in prescribing the standards for different 
kinds of grain. I'he latter luive been obtained by actual 
experiment which has furnished the following results per 
d u rtg i : — 

Mung ==:= 17 Standard maunds, 

Juar. 15 „ ,,, 

Oilseeds (sarih, 14^ „ „ 

The table of measures in vogue in the Levy Tracts, 
with the equivalents in British Indian Standard weights, is 
given below. Tlie unit is the pdti, equivalent to 1 seer: — 

4 [)ati 1 loyo 4 seers. 

4 to} o — I kaso I G seers. 

60 kaso = 1 kharwar or kharar = 24 rnaiuidvS. 

In a few places, however, the kharwdr is equivulent to 
30 maunds. 

In the town of Sonmiani, a special measure known as 
pdti^ wdiich holds 2 Standard seers weight of grain, is in 
use in addition to the ordinary measures. 

Fodder is sold by the load, generally the camel load. 
Terms used by cultivators are chambo, a handful ; bditktir, 
the quantity that can be carried in both arms; kachh, the 
quantity that can be held under one arm ; and bhari, a man\s 
load. Among indefinite miscellaneous measures in eommon 
use are the chumbthi, a pinch ; mutt or muth, a tibtful ; 
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ch'firo^ h;ilf fi handful ; lap, an open Inaidful ; and bnk^ a 
double 0 })en handful. ^ 

No liquid ineasuies are met with. Liquids are mea- 
sured by the ordinary units of avoirdupois weight. 

Tile cloth measures in common use are of two denomina- 
tions, the hath, and the haJhi ov (jazi. The hath is an indefi- 
nite Tn^‘asure, whicli varies with the stature of the custuiner, 
and is measured fr<»ni the projecting hone of the customer’s 
elbow jound tlie end of the middle finger, wlien extended 
straight, and hack to the lower knuckle joint. It measures 
on an average from 1 foot 10 inches to 1 foot 1 1 inches. 
The luithi or (jazi is an iron rod, varying in length from 
1 foot K) inches to 1 f iot 1 1 inch(‘s, and is divided into four 
equal units called chhArki, i.e., a quarter, 'fins measure is 
in most common use, though tiie measure liy the hath, is 
preferred liy the Haloidi and Brahnis of the liills. 

No superficial measure exists. r)istan(‘es on the ground 
are generally measured by tfie 'pvlaat or pace, or wu'tb a 
ro })0 of a lengtli fixed for the particular occasion, exce])t in 
the area occupied by the Riirjjhas, where a system known as 
vardnra is followed. A V(irdura is a cultivable plot con- 
taining HvS much land as is sown by 4 toyo or about 5 seers 
of jadrr or mung seed. It is generally about 100 paces 
square. Occasionally the jora, wliich is known in l^as Bela 
nsju.t {the ^ being soft), is used. It represents tlie land 
which can be ploughed for a particular crop by a pair of 
oxen and, on the average, is considered to be equival‘^nt to 
as much land as can be sown with a Standard maund of 
mung and judv seed mixed. The kok is the only measure 
for determining distances. It is roughly equal to 2 Kng- 
lish miles. 

Before the year 1888, the year of the appointment of 
the first Wazfr, the Muhammadan lunar year was observed. 
It has now fallen into disuse in official correspondence, bub 
the people still use the Arabic calendar, with slight local 
modifications of pronunciation and nomenclature. The 
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seasons recognised by cultivators and flock-owners are des- 
cribed in the section on Agriculture. Saturday is the first 
day of the week and the local names of the days are Ghhan-- 
chhar, Saturday; Acfidr^ Sunday; Surndr, Monday; A^igdro^ 
Tuesday; Arba^ Wednesday; Khamis, Thursday; and Juraon^ 
Friday. 

The day and the night are each divided into four parts, 
the first being the pahrion pakr\ which represents the first 
three hours after dawn or sunset, and the others being the 
beo paki\ tea pahr nud chotko pakr. Twenty sub-divisions 
of the different parts of the day and night are recognised and 
are given below : — 

Vernacular names. Exj)lanat.ion. 


1. Vaddo subbo or poin 

rfit. 

2. Pird phutti 

3. Subbo 

4. Sijh uhhreo 

5. Hikro nezo 

6. Ba neza, or sijh ubhri 

saun tbeo. 

7. Ch^i.zg4nh 

8. Kacha ba ^mbr 

9. Pekka ba pahr 

10. Laryo sijh 

11. Aggi ... 

12. Ltoggi 

13. Vichin garri 

14. Vichfn 


The period a little before 
dawn. 

Dawn. 

The period a little before 
sunrise. 

Sunrise. 

The period when the sun is a 
spearis length high. 

The period when the sun is 
two spears^ length high. 

Breakfast time, between 9 
and 10 A.M. 

Near midday, about 11 a.m. 

Midday. 

Lit. the down-going sun ; from 
1 to 2 ?.M. 

Afternoon. 

From 2 to 3 p.m. 

Lit. the period a little before 
the middle moment ; from 
3 to 4 P.M. 

Lit. the middle moment be- 
tween Aggi and Sdnji; 
from 4 to 6 P.M. 
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15. Zaif vichfn 


16. Satiji 

17. San j ho 

18. Somhrin 

19. Pakki «6mhdn 


The period a little before wkiohthanp 

^ MKASUHES. 

sunseU 

Suni^et. 

The period from 1 to 2 hours 
after sunset. 

Bed-time ; about three hours 
after sunset. 

About four hours after sun- 
.set. 


20. Adhr4t ... .. Midnight. 

Since 1884, the currency employed has been British Currency. 
Indian, silver and copper. The nomenclature used differs 
from that of other parts of India and is as follows : — 


Local name. 

Pahi or pai 
Diikar or paiso 
BaduRar or takko 
Anno 

Ba arini or heanni 
Paoli 


Eu^lisli name. 
-- Pie. 

Pice. 

= Half-anna. 

~ Anna. 

— Two anna bit. 
=-— Four anna bit. 


Adheo — Phght anna bit. 

Kopayo == Rupee. 

A British India rupee is generally known to traders as 
a mumbi (Bombay) rupee from its being struck at the 
Bombay mint. The term chhuryo is applied to all kinds of 
copper, and rijo to all kinds of silver coins. 

Previous to 1884, the Kfish5,ni or Persian rupee, equiva- 
lent to twelve annas, was in common use. The copper 
currency was that in use in Sind and consisted of the copper 
d'dkar and adhilo and of cowries. The following table shows 
the various denominations : — 


10 Cowries 
2 Adhri 
2 Damri 
2 Kasiro 
2 Adh^lo 


1 Adhri. 

= I Damri. 

== I Kasiro. 

= 1 Adh^Jo. 

=r I I)ukar or paiso (pice). 
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Tfie value of a (hlkar varied from 80 to 160 cowries, 
accord in to the quality of shells. 

The only local coins, which ever appear to have circula- 
ted in the vState, consisted of duhvr and adheio struck at 
Edla about l?^55-6 in the reign of Jam ]\1ir Khan II. Fhe 
obverse bears the words zarb Jam with the date, and the 
reverse iln H-i- Bila, 

From times long past^ the Lasis’ style of living has been 
very simple, tlieir needs have been but few, and their p>rodiicts 
barely sufficient to meet their requirements. Thev have, 
however, always boasted of a superior means of livelihood 
to their northern neighbours, the Erahuis, and are even at 
the present day in less straitened circumstances. Henry 
Pottinger, who passed through the country about 1810, noted 
that the dress of the men consisted of a loose pairdkan or 
shirt, a |)air of trousers, and a .small cap, which often di.s- 
tinguished those of one district from another. The women 
wore the same, except that their shift.s were mucii longer 
coming down to the ankles and .sortie of them had a small 
cotton or silk jacket under it. Their food coirsisted princi- 
]:)ally of rice and other grain.s, seasoned with a little dried 
fish or ghi* The better classes, both Musalmfln and Hindu, 
also sometimes added flesh meat, a luxury which the great 
bulk of the people could not afford. 

Masson, who visited the country twice, in 1826 and 
1840, remarked* tliat the Lnmris led essentially a pastoral 
life, their wealth consisted of their flocks and herds, on which 
the grass of their janguis allowed them conveniently to sub- 
sist. (Camels contributed largely to tbeiv comfort and afflu- 
ence. Agriculture was neglected, perhaps despised ; it was 
confined to the vicinity of the few^ town.s and villages and was, 
in general, carried on with Hindu capital. 

Local accounts allege that the greatest degree of pros- 
j)erity and comfort was reached by the people in the time of 
Jam Mir Khto 11 about the middle of the eighteenth century, 


* Narrative of a Journey to KalaU 
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and tlint then there has been, if anytlnnr^. a erradnal 

decline towards impoverishment. I'c the ordinary observer, 
indeed, no great chiirige ap[)ears to have taken |)]ace in the 
rnajovity of cases from the ('onditions noted by PoLtinger and 
Masson. A few of the Khojas and Meds, who are engaged 
in tlie exploitation of the fisiiing iTidnstry, or of the Hindus 
engaged in trade, may indeed be fairly well off, hut the 
condition of the remainder of (he peojde appears to have 
remained abriost stationary. The ricli as a class cannot he 
saitl to exist, and men of even moderate means are limited in 
n tun her. 

For purposes of comparison, the Lasis of the \)resent day 
may be divided into three classes; the higher class, consist- 
ing of the headmen of the tribes, the more well-to-do land- 
lords and traders ; the middle class, c()m|>risirig some of the 
cniltivators, the more affluent ffock-owners and seafaring 
tribes principally tlie M(^‘(is; and, fimilly, tlie poorer classes; 
wldclt include the rest of tlie cultivators, tlie majority of the 
flock-owiKU’s and the labouring classes. By far the greatest 
mnnb{‘r of the people belong to the latter group. Tlie 
average value of the property of a person of tlie Ihgher class 
may roughly be estimated at Ks. 2,000 including his bouse, 
hoUvSebold furniture, dress and ornaments, and domestic ani- 
mals ; his income from bis landed and other property may be 
put at Rs. 500 per annum and liis expenditure Ks. o50. 
A Lasi of the middle class generally possesses property to the 
value of about Rs. 700, with an annua] im-cme from Ids crops 
and docks of about Rs. i-iuO and an expenditure of about 
Rs. 200. Among the poorer classes, a man owns little property, 
bis income from all sources may be estimated at about Hs. 200 
and his expenditure, at Ks, 150 a year. Tliese statistics, 
however, represent conditions prevailing in years of abundant 
rainfall ; but, as failure of rain and visitations of locusts have 
been frequent of late years, the mass of the people are gener- 
ally poverty-stricken, the struggle for life is hard, whilst the 
existence of inan}^ in l/ad years is only made possible by the 
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^reat. demand for labour in Karachi and other parts of 
Sind. , 

Besides failure of rain, which is frequent, the three jears^ 
famine, which culminated in 1900-1, has deprived the 
people of much of their wealth in flocks and lias reduced 
them to a state of indebtedness from which they do not seem 
likely to be able to emerge for many years. The inveterate 
laziness of the people, induced by an abundance of servile 
dependants, and the absence of any large market are also 
factors in bringing about this situation. Transport to places 
beyond the limits of tlie iState entails expense which the 
people cannot afford and they are obliged to dispose of their 
products to local traders at low rates. The high rates of sung 
appear to be another cause which seriously hampers progress. 

The Last’s style of living and his household economy are, 
tlius, still very primitive and involve very moderate cost, and 
be manages to make a precarious livelihood in normal years. 
His dress which is described in the section on Population, is 
simple and seldom costs more than Hs. 15 per mensem, 
whilst a house which will last the cultivator for years can be 
built for Rs. 100. Moreover, the other articles of his domes- 
tic economy are inexpensive. The house of a man of 
affluence contains no such thing as a table or chair but only 
has 7 or 8 quilts (7(V)» ^ ^ carpets, about 2 dozen 

pillows, 4 or 5 saddle bags {khnrjin)^ 8 or 4 nose-bags 
(horn and tuki, 2 boxes, 2 bedsteads (klnits), 2 or 3 smaller 
bedsteads (matfjhis) on which are piled rugs and spare 
clothes ; and a few arms such as swords and matchlocks. 
Their total value probably does not amount to Rs. 400. 
The vessels for household use consist of about a dozen flat 
copper dishes, a dozen drinking vessels {kdiora) of varying size, 
also made of copper, bronze or enamelled iron, perhaps a 
few China plates and glasses, a couple of copper jugs for water 
(lcaro)t half a dozen copper cooking pots {tdmra)y a big 
copper caldron, used when culinary operations are required 
on a large scale, 3 or 4 wooden dishes and bowls, a dozen 
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earthen pitchers for keeping water, some earthen vessels for 
eating, drinking and keeping milk, a^pair of water-skins 
and 2 or 3 copper dishes (dh(tku) for keeping food. The 
value of all these articles amounts perhaps to Rs. loO. 

* The furniture of a native of the middle class consists 
of 2 or 3 quilts, a carpet, a bedstead, 2 or 3 smaller bed- 
steads on which are piled quilts, etc., a dozen pillows, 
3 or 4 saddle bags, a bo.v, a sword and a few other articles, 
costing in all about Rs. 100. The domestic vessels are a 
stone griddle (sirr), 2 or 3 big and small copper cooking 
pots, 2 or 3 Hat copper dishes, a few jugs for drinking water 
and some bowls, and a few wooden and earthen vessels, 
the value of wlu(di aggregates Rs. 40. Much tlie same things 
are to be Ibund in the bouses of the poorer classes, but they 
are less both in quantity and value. 

At the same time it may be remarked that, whilst the 
material condition of most of the people is still backward and 
unsatisfactory, there are indications that a desire for improve- 
ment is spreading. European cloth has replaced the coarse 
stutf of local manufacture, more wheaten bread is used, and 
an increased n umber of vessels, etc., are employed for 
d o m es t i c piir poses . 

Tlie State possesses about 80 square miles of forest land 
consisting of scattered patches of trees found principally 
along the beds of streams. Out of this about 32 square 
miles are under State supervision and yield an annual reve- 
nue of about Rs. 2,500. They consist chiefly of tmimar 
(mangrove) and babul trees, and fodder grass. The rest 
contains chiefly lai and kanda trees wdiich are not considered 
of economic value. When, however, fuel from these and the 
State forests is exported to Sind, duty {sung) is levied at 
certain lixed rates. Minor forest products mentioned below 
are also not subject to any fees, hut, when exported from the 
State, are liable to The revenue from all such pro- 

ducts may roughly be calculated at Rs. 4,000 in a good year. 
The work of forest supervision is done by the ordinary 
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revemie evStablishment, the ndih being the chief local officer 
in each nidhat. 

The t'OntmiT or mangrove forests cover a total area of 
about 25 square miles. The most important one is the 
Miairi-\varo-tirnmar situated to the-* north-west of Miani at a 
distance of about three miles covering an area of about 17 
square miles. During the time of Jam Mir Khan 11, grazing 
fee within tlie lirnitvS of this forest was recovered at the 
rate of one camel for the whole season, which was raised 
to two camels by Jam Ali Khan. Since the present Jam^s 
accession to the chiefsbi|>, grazing rights are auctioned 
anTUially, the annual receipts averaging Ks. 250. J'he 
eastern portion of the reserve, covering an area of about 2 
square miles, is, however, reserved for the use of State (Jlicials 
and is excluded from the annual contract. The Gadain-vv arc- 
timrnar runs along the coast south of Gadani for about 2 
miles and occupies an area of nearly 2 square miles. Grazing 
in this area is permitted on payment of K. 1-4 pei came 
per year and the total amount derived from it averages 
nearly Ks. 100 a year. Timber for fucd can be taken for 
local use without permission, but felling of green trees is 
strictly prohibited. 

Tiie tira filar forest situated along tl\e banks of Ilor 
Kalinat covers an area of about (\ square miles. 'The Sangiir 
tribesmen are its sole owners and the State possesses no 
rights in it. 

The bahiil {Acacia Arahica) forests occupy a total area 
of about 25 square miles. Deserves, from w hicJi grazing fees 
averaging Rs. 125 per annum are levied, occupy, however/ 
only about 9 miles. The most important of these protected 
resex’ves is known as Malan, situated at the foot of the hills at 
a distance of about 10 miles west of the mouth of the Hingol 
river, ft covers an area of about 3 .square miles. Grazing 
rights in this area are sold annually by contract, the revenue 
realised averaging R.s. 50 a year. Wood for fuel can be cut 
without permission, but felling of green trees is strictly 
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prohibited, lopping of branches alone being allowed with 
previous permission of the 'jn/z/'o, and tbat^fthe Jam in im])or- 
tant eases. Tlie Bat halrnl tract occupies an area of abont 5 
miles near tlie coast to the north of Rjis Malan at a distance 
of al>out one mile from tlie promontory. Prior to 1898, the 
State derived a revenue of about Ks. 100 a year from this 
reserve from grazing fees, but the drourdit wliicij culminated 
in 1901 and the hurricane of July 1902 denuded the tract, 
and tlie revenue fell to Ks. 50 a year. Felling of green trees 
is also ])rohibited in tills area, cutting of hranciies being 
only allowed on permits issued by the naih in petty cases 
and by the Jam when large fellings are involved. JJie 
Sarbat and Baira tracts ocruipy togtdlier an area of al^out one 
square mile in tlie Orrnara viohaL The State derives an 
annnal revenue of Ks. 7 froin each of these from gi'a/iug fees. 
About o miles to the south-vvest of Bela along tlic bed 
of the Poriili river is ji tract cr>v(*riT)g an aiea of about 4 
square miles, wliicb is reserved for the use of tlie Jam. 
The line of fmhul trees lying further south between Shell 
and Liari extends for about 12 square miles. It is the 
propertv of the neighbouring tribesmen and tlie State 
possesses no rights in it. 

Grass grows abundantly in the TTab Nadi viohal after 
the summer rains. The State levies from the za/mindarH 
revenue at tlie rate of half the produce vvhi<vli brings in about 
Rs, 2,000 a year. The principal grasses are— /.://("/.', drdmanr. 
dimia^ and sehanr. The grass is exported to Kar?iohi 

where it is chiefly used as fodder for horses. Grass is also 
exported from the Levy Tracts and the Miani nidbat but 
pays no revenue except export duty. 

L(ii {Tarn.(vvix articnhiia^ is found in scattered patches iri 
the Shell Liiiri nidhat and the Levy Tracts. One of these is 
situated along the banks of the Porali river between iMan^ia 
and Shell, covering an area of about 12 square miles. Another 
stretches along the banks of the Hinid^n stream for a distance 
of about 5 miles. 
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There is only one kanda {Prosopis spicigera) reserve in 
the State. It extends frorrr Mi ran Fir in the M iani nidhat 
to a point near Mindiari, covering an area of about 10 square 
miles, 

Both the tai and kaada trees are unprotected and yield no 
revenue except the stfyng levied on all exports of timber or fuel. 

This tree grows only along the shore near salt water. It 
attains a height of about 10 feet Its wood is used as fuel 
and the leaves are a favourite food of the camel. Formerly, 
the wood was exported to Cutch in the Bombay Presidency' 
for cremation purposes. Since 1901, however, the export has 
practically ceased owing to the prohibitive rates of snny 
levied with a view to give the reserve the much needed rest 
for natural regeneration. 

The babul tree grows in the plains and at the foot of 
low-lying hills up to an altitude of about oOO feet. It attains 
a maximum height of about 25 feet. It does not thrive near 
the coast. It is believed that seed picked from the dung of 
goats is of quicker growth. The timber is very tough and 
heavy and is used for house-building and boat-building pur- 
poses, for fuel, for camel saddles and for household furniture. 
The seed-pods are used for fattening cattle and the bark for 
tanning ; the leaves are greedily eaten by camels and goats 
and its gum is used in native pharmacy. 

This tree grows mostly along the beds of rivers. Its 
maximum height is about 15 feet. The wood is used for 
fuel, grain measures and house-building purj)oses. The 
leaves form fodder for camels and for curing cattle sulfering 
from fever. Wood cut in the height of summer or winter 
alone escapes the attacks of an insect locally known as 
suroh. Owing to difficulties of conveyance, the inliahitants 
cannot make much use of the wood. Wood exported to 
Karfichi for fuel is sold at R. ] to R. 1-4 per camel load 
weighing about 4 maiinds. 

Kanda is similar in habits to laL It attains a height 
of about 15 feet. The wood is useful only as fuel and the 
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leaves form fodder for camels and "oafs. Its fruit called 
sanghar is used by the inhabitants •as a famine food. 
When taken in large quantities it produces dysentery. Its 
leaves are used as an application for boils, and the asiies 
obtained from its bark are applied to the teeth to cure 
toothache. 

The minor fore.st products are dwarf-palm (pish)^ grass, 
gngar, gum, honey, gum arabie (khor), sd-k/iir, wiM lac 

and carbonate* of soda (khdr). 

Pish (Naniior hops llitcJneona) or dwarf-palm is a stem- 
less, gregarious shrub, common on rocky ground up to aliout 
3,000 feet. It grows extensively on the slopes of hills and 
in beds of rivers and streams. 

The uses to which pish is put are many and various ; 
indeed there is hardly any purpose to which it is not applied 
by the people of the areas in which it grows. The leaves 
are used in the manufacture of matting, fans, baskets, cap.s, 
sandals and other articles for local use. Ropes are made 
from the leaves and leaf-stalks, but are not as strong as those 
made of WMvj. The delicate young leaves, which have a 
sweet astringent taste, are in great repute for the treatment 
of diarrhoMi and dysentery. The heart is eaten uncooked as 
a vegetable in times of scarcity. The seeds are strung as 
rosaries and exported to Arabia. The stems, leaves, and 
petioles serve as fuel, while the reddish brown moss-like 
wmol of the petioles, called purz, after being dipped in a 
solution of saltpetre, is employed as tinder for matchlocks, 
A rude kind of drinking cup is made of the entire leaf by 
tying together the tops of the segments. Ropes and mats 
made from pish are exported to Sind and other parts of the 
Bombay Presidency. 

Giicjar is the gum of the qugir plant which grows wild 
in the Levy Tracts, and the Welpat, Kanrach, Miani, Hah 
Nadi and Ormara iiuibats. It attains a height of 3 to 5 feet. 
Gitgar is both exuded spontaneously and also obtained by 

* This is ciescribod under Industries. 
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making incisions in the stems of the plant. After about 
three monflis, the glifn is gatherer] anri exported to Karachi. 
It is cliiefly used with lime for whitewashing, and is also 
burnt in houses as a disinfectant. 

Honey is found in considerable (piantities in the Mor 
and Pah mountains in rainy' years. It is collected by grazi- 
ers and eaten locally as well as exported to Karachi. 

’ Khor or gum arabic is obtained from the khor tree 
(yldacia Sfinepal) wliieh grows wild rdl over the hills 
and from harhdhnra {Aeacin Jarrjvrmonfii) wliich is 
common in tlie bed of streams and on plains subject to 
floods. Graziers collect it for local use as well as for export 
to Karaidii. It is both eaten and used for medicinal ]nir- 
poses. The average output, in a good year, is estimated at 
200 maund-s which could be (lonsidera])!}' increased by a 
vSysternatic reservation of tlie trees. It is sold at i> or 4 annas 
a seer. 

/SVt /.’?///’ is tlie fruit of the Uti tree. It is exported to 
Karachi, where a reddish dye is manufactured from it. 

Wilrl is found everywhere in the Stale, the fruit is 
eaten by the people' and tlie wood used lor fuel, iin's tree 
also yields lac in small quantities wdiicli is used locally' in 
making a red dye for coiouring (larris maun fuctu red by the 
Angarias. Jau, as the lac is called after extracting thi.s dye, 
is used bv canpenters for staining wood-work 

No systematic investigation of the mineral resources oT 
the State lias ever' been made. <da]>tain S. V. W. Mart of 
the 2nd Pmnbay (rrenadiers. wl\o visited the. country early 
in 1840, wrote that “ in the hills between Tiiari and Bela 
copper is found in large quantitie.s, but from the dread of 
exciting the cupidity of the neighbouring chiefs, it is not 
allowed to be worked. A Hindu, now' in Karachi, loaded 20 
camels with the ore, on his return from II in ghlj, unknown to 
the authorities, and obtained as many maunds of good metal 
from it. * ^ * "The whole country is 

indeed rich in mineral productions, and well w'orthy the 
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attention of an experienced geologist” * Mr, A. W. Hughes 
states tiuit “iron ore exists, it is said,*in the hilis north of 
Bela ”4 

Later researches seerri to show tliat barytes, yellow 
ochre, inarcasite, cerusite, galena, tjuartz and |>ieivniie occur 
in small quantities in various parts of the country. Prelinite 
was descril)rai as an acid orthosi jicatel of hme, alumina and 
water. It was identified by the G-eological Survey iaq)art- 
ment of India and waa declared to be a rare mineral in India, 
tile only occurrence known till 11)03 being that of a rolled 
prhbie |)icked up in the Nerhudda, and a second speed num 
collected by Mr. l/aToaclie in Kaslunir. The sjiecimen sent 
from i>as Bela appeared to be intimately intergrown w ith an 
a|)preciah]e amount of strontianite (carbonate of strontdum) 
and a sma,ll proportion of celestine (sulphate of strontium). 

Major Fottijigv'r reports having Ibund, in 1907, con- 
siderable lieposits of manganese ore— probalily “ bra.unite ” in 
the Mor Jtange, also small quantities of “ stilmite ” and an 
interior quality of asbestos in the same locality. 

; The most inqiortant mineral products at presents are 
hhI t an d 1 i m e - s t o 1 1 e . 

■; Sait is obtained from surface excavations from saline 
tracts kno'ivn as markanvvfud, jarwari, motevvari, and ]ia,(liwari, 
which lie near Birar about 25 miles soutb-w-est of Liiiri and 
cover an aggregate area of about 32 square miles. The salt 
labtairied from markanwari is considered to be the best, and 
the saline deposits are considerably thicker tiiere than else- 
where. Salt is also obtained in the same manner at Daband 
where the beds are Hooded by the sea at high tide and the 
salt obtained by the evaporation of the sea water. 

* Brief notes of a visit to the X’ort of Son Miani, Bombay Records^ 
JSew Series, Vol, XVII (1855). 

t Tha Couninj of /]aluchista7i by A, W. Hughes (1877), p. 139. 

I An interesting account of the enquiries made abour the year 1840 
A.D. by Captain l)e La IJoste, Assistant Quartermastor-Cenera], Sind 
Koserve Force, about the exisStenc«^ of copper in Las B6ia, is publislied in 
the Journal of the Asiatic ISociety of VoL IX, 1840, pj). 30 to 33, 
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All salt and salt areas are considered to be a State 
monopoly and are under State management except at Daband, 
which is let out on contract. All manufacture or extraction 
of salt by private individuals is strictly prohibited. At Birilr, 
the State employs a permanent establishment of one ^<d//yand 
four sepoys at a monthly cost of Ks. />0 to Rs. (10. '’.I'he annua) 

output from all salt tracts except Daband is from 2,50(J to 
5,000 maunds according to the demand, the cliief consumers 
being fishermen. About 1,000 maunds arc also exported 
annualiy to Jhalawan. 

The supply of salt available is invariably greater than 
the demand. 

Exceyit at Birar, salt is excavated from the pans when the 
water has evaporated and stored in the State bakhan or 
store-houses. No statistics are available of the salt extracted 
at Daband, but the annual output may roughly bo estimated 
at about 20,000 maunds. The salt is not subject to any 
restriction and the contractor usually sells it for 5 annas to 
8 annas per gunny bag containing on an average two and a 
half maunds of salt. 

Lime is manufactured in the llab Nadi nidbat by Hindu 
capitali.sts from Karachi. The lime-stone in quarried at 
Bharot, lAuidki, Amri and Kharari in the Fab Range and 
carried to the kiln.s on camels. The kilns resemble wells and 
are packed round the sides with lime-stone, a space being left 
in the centre for fuel, which is supplied through a .side shaft. 
A kiln full of lime usually takes three to four days to bake. 
At an average, about 25,000 maunds of lime are exported to 
Karachi annually. 

The method of levying revenue on lime is given in the 
section on Miscellaneous Revenues. 

Besides fish curing, which is dealt with in another sec- 
tion, the chief industries are rug making in the dai^ris titch, 
embroidery, shell and glass insertion work, tanning and leather 
w^ork, mat-making and a little cotton weaving. Gold-smith’s 
and silver-smith’s work is done by artisans from Cuteh, and 
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a few indigenous workmen have learnt the trade. Some of Industrie 
their man uraotn res are exported to pawbs of the Jhalawan 
covintry. The df‘(‘oration of sword handles, of which the 
Liisis are ver y fond, is one of their specialities. 

The rngvS in the darri stitch are of different kinds and Rugs, 
qualities. They are made c-hiefly by Angarias and Bakhras, 

The commonest kind, which is about 7 feet long by 4 feet 
() inches wide, has a brown ground with broad Irands running 
across it, at intc'rvals of 6 or G indies, each of which is com- 
posed of a, seri<‘s of narrow green, red, or yellow straight lines 
enclosing a broader red line on which is worked a simple 
square or triangular ])attern. These ru|^.s cost from Rs. 5 to 
Ivs. 8. Anotlier ami somewhat mor<-* exp<msive kind consists 
of a dark red ground with a more complicated pattern, bine, 
white and other ooloui's. Tliese cost fiom Rs. 12 to Rs. 20. 

The best kind, however, is tliat of which an illustration is 
given on the frontispiece, the cost of wdiich is from R.s. 40 
to Rs. 80. This rug is on a warj) of hrowm goat's hair and 
sheep's wool. It is 10 feet 6 inches long and 5 feet 9 inches 
wide. The gronud is a mixture of crimson and brick-colour, 
the chief designs being worked on t)ie part of tlie ground 
which is criinson, and criuiBon and brick or orange colour 
being mixed in a number of triangular designs in other 
places. Generally, it may be said that the carpet consists of 
a number of bands of alternate cri?msori and crimson and 
brick colour, each hand being divided from the next by a 
small line, about half an inch wide, in which white is the 
predominating colour. The designs on the crimson hands 
are distinguished by the presence of white, dark green, dark 
blue and brick colour, whilst those on the band.s of crimson 
and brick colour con.sist only of white and bine. The bands 
run breadthways and are enclosed within an outside edge, 
about 6 inches in width. At the two ends, these edges con- 
sist of six lines in the saw stitch or crimson, white and blue 
or of brick colour, dark green, and crimson. Then corm 
two blue lines with . saw edges enclosing a chain of diamomi 

17 ■ 
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in white with a criinivson centre between each diamond and 
two white dots, Tlren follow two lines of brick colour and 
dark ^reen occupying about | of an inch. Two similar lines 
of green and brick colour are to be found 4 inches further 
on and between them is a crimson stripe on which is a pat- 
tern in bold saw-tooth design consisting of little squares of 
white linked together and with crosses formed by other 
squares depomding from them. 

Along the outside edge of the saw, there are blue squares 
whose edges coincide with the white squares. Then again 
come crimson squares and then three dark green squares with 
a brick-coloured square in the centre. Next follows the chain 
of diamonds previously mentioned and this completes the 
outer edge of the end of the carpet. 

The two sides, which corres])ond with one another, con- 
sist of luilf an inch of crimson, followed by blue and wliite 
triangles, an inch high, which lit into one another on a crim- 
son ground and with crimson interwoven between each tri- 
angle. Next follow white and blue saw lines, the teeth again 
fitting into one another ; then a crimson line; and then the 
blue and white saw lines again, the whole covering about 
an inch of space. Then comes a broad band, consisting of 
brick colour w ith a diamond design in crimson on it, and, 
in the centre, large diamond eyes at intervals of one inch* 
These eyes consist of a crimson centre surrounded by wdiite 
and then by blue. There are also small eyes, consisting of 
white and blue, set in triangular shapes in the intervals 
between the larger eyes. The broad brick line is followed by 
the saw pattern enclosing the crimson stiipe previously 
described. 

Of the bands, which make up the centre of the carpet, 
the first is about 4 inches wide and consists of a brick- 
coloured ground work. It is divided into a number of 
squares, each measuring about 3 inches, by vertical saw 
lines of white and blue enclosing another line of brick 
colour. Each square contains an eye, in the centre, of 
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crimRon, white and blue, as previously described, surrounded industuxbs. 
by eight small eyes of white and hln#\ Kach eye is included 
within a hriek-coloured diamond enclosed in a narrow crim- 
son stripe. 8e|)arating the brick-coloured band from the 
next is the usual chain of linked diamond wdthin blue lines. 

Then comes a band, 8 inches wide, enclosed between 
brick and dark green saw lines and hearing the most striking 
pattern in the w'hole rug. The ground of the band is crim- 
son and the centre is taken up by linked diamonds made of 
connected white squares, the centre of each diamond being 
made up of connected ^squares in alternate blue, crimson and 
dark green with a single square of brick colour in the centre. 

At the top and bottom of each diamond is a dependent 
design, like a ‘‘ T possibly a development of the Persian 
tree of life. The intervals, formed betw'eeri the large white 
diamonds are filled by other diamonds of linked dark green 
and brick-coloured squares with a dark blue centre. A hand 
of brick colour with a narrow crimson line forming diamonds 
on it follows. It is divided into squares by white and blue 
saw lines enclosing a crimson centre, and each square con- 
tains 5 large diamond shaped eyes of the conventional pattern 
with 20 small blue and white eyes surrounding it. 

The fourth band is divided from the last and from the. 
succeeding band by two narrow blue lines enclosing a rope 
pattern in crimson and white. In this band again there are 
squares formed in the conventional wav, and measuring about 
4 inches. Each of these squares contains 4 diamonds in 
white linked squares on a crimson ground, the diamonds 
enclosing a green and brick-coloured diamond in their 
centre and two half diamonds at the .side. Within the 
white diamonds are crimson linked square.s, alternating with 
blue linked squares. 

The fifth band, which is 8 inches wide, is divided into 
oblongs instead of squares, each obicng being 8 inches by . 3| 
inches and divided from the next by the conventional saw 
pattern stripes. Each oblong contains a large diamond in 
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green stripes, enclosed between stripes of brick colonr, and 
the outside space at the top and bottom of each side is 
tilled by 2 large and 5 small diamonds of green and brick 
colour, the centre of each of the large diamonds being tilled 
by an oblong in blue, measuring 2 inches by half an inch 
surrounded by blue and white triangles. 

The sixth band is enclosed on both sides by the usual 
chain of white linked diamonds between blue lines. It con- 
sists of squares of the usual type measuring 2> inches, the 
ground of each being crimson and contfiining a diamond 
inches in breadth and consivsting of a brick line enclosed 
in bine and with a crimson centre. Tlie brick diamond is 
enclosed in a crimson diamond wlucli is surrounded in its 
turn by ^ vertical white linked diamonds on each side 
enclosed in blue and crimson. From this point, repetition 
begins, the seventh band corresponding witli the third and 
the eighth or central band with tlie second. It give.s the 
rug, which is very thick and soft, a somewhat uneven 
appearance. 

Nosebags, saddle cloths, and horse and camel blankets 
are made in this pfitteru and are extremely duralde. 

The same ty]a-> ot nee<ilc work is done by the hill tribes 
of I>as ilcla as is conunon among the llrahuis, anrl at fn’ery 
wedding it is usual for a, mother-in-law to present a dui/ckah, 
known in llrahui as [nu/ckfiri^ to her son-in-law, and a k.otkri, 
commonly known in Brahui as tambdkkddn, for carrying 
tobacco, spices, etc. These are embroidered bags, the first 
square, and the other oblong in shape. Tlie embroidery u.sed 
is frequently what is known in England as Berlin work. It 
is very fine and neat and involves the counting of every 
thread to ensure the symmetry of the pattern. The most 
expert workers generally keep some of these bags for sale, 
but there is no regular trade in them. Tliose made by 
Jarnots and Bandijas are best known. 

Another kind of work which is common among the 
people of the plains is a species of crazy work.” This 
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work is done by a coloured cloth beinpr appligned to other 
cloth of a (liffereiit colour, whilst at thd same time glass is 
introduced here and there, 'rhe pattern is furllier set off by 
embroi»iery with, the needle. Tint upper cloth, before being 
sown on to the groutid work, is generally cut into designs 
of stars, anchors, arrow-heads and triangles. Articles thus 
made generally consist of bags and bolster covers. They 
have a bizarre, but attractive appearance. They are worked 
for private use r.nd tliere is no trade in them. 

A well-known kind of work in Las Bela, is what is known 
as ch.ikkim kdr or crochet work. Some 20 or 25 [)i‘rsons, 
chietiy men, are etigaguai in the industry in the town of liela. 
These men do not kee]) a stock of woik on tiand but orders 
are executed according to ciistomerks re<juirenients. 

The process is sim})le, the only reqnisiU's being a crochet 
needle with a wooden handle, known as kiradi, a ]_)iece of cloth 
and some silk. The worker sits holding the cloth, on wliich 
a design lias been previously traced, in his left hand ; with 
the same hand he also manipulates, from below', the diihnent 
coloured silks in which lie has to work. He now' inserts 
las needle tlirough the clotli, catches the thread and pulls it 
through from Ijottom to top making a chain stitch, lie 
always wairks away from liimself, and wlien he comes to the 
end of the design, he turns tlie cloth round to enable him 
to repieat tliis ]nocess. 

Tlie articles cliiefly manufactured are fronts for women’s 
shirts and for the long sluft known as (fha<jga. Table 
cloths are also manufactured to order. The best work is 
done on silk. The designs used are almost all derived from 
flowers, plants and fruit. They include buto, a flowering 
bush; teddui-jo-hijjo, three-grain seed; trarrjj the orange ; 
panj Imaij dike kdni and atthdaiiii’-jo'-phut five, six and 
eight petal led flowers; .sose/#, the lily; baddni, the almond; 
and creepers. 

At the time of marriages, nearl}' all the people prepare 
ornaments for the bedsteads of the newdy married couple, 
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which generally consist of red cloth worked in shell designs. 
These are tivsnally foi’ii* triangular ornaments with shell and 
wool tasselvS, and four bands of red cloth about six inchevS 
wide, worked in similar design, are lai<i between each. At 
places in each, pieces of glass are let into the foundation of 
red cloth and there is also a border of siieil and wool. 'Fhe 
shells are generally sewm round designs in black tape, and 
the whole with the red back-ground set out in white shells 
and pieces of glass, surrounded by dark green produce a 
picturesque effect. The women of the Bakhras and Angarias 
are those chiefly engaged in the business. Ornaments are 
kept ready for sale and sold to customers who need them. 
It is usual for the bride’s father to make a gift of them 
to the bride. The co.st of two hands and a triangular 
ornament is about Rs. 10. The triangular ornament is 
known in vernacular as ajha-ja-phul and the bands as 
ojha-^j(x-pati. 

Leather for local requirements is prepared in a rough 
way in considerable quantities at Miaui, Liari, IJthal and 
Bela, but principally at tlie two latter places. The tribes 
engaged in the industry are chiefly Gadras and Surnras com- 
monly known as Mochis. 

Lime forms the principal constituent in tanning owing 
to its cleansing properties and cheapness. The skins tanned 
are of two kinds, bullock and buffalo iiides and sheef) and 
goat skins. T li e 'mod u .s opera ndidi ff ers i n eac h case. H id es 
are either tanned locally, while still green, or are dry-salted 
for export, the latter process being necessary to preserve 
them during transit to distant places. 

Green hides when received by the tanners are washed 
before work on them is commenced, but cured ones are first ; 
soaked in soft water for two or three days. As soon as tbey i 
are softened down, two or three of them are put into a vat 
containing a solution of unslaked lime and crude carbonate 
of soda in the proportion of 3 seers of each dis.solved in 4 
pitchers (cZi7/as) full of water for each piece. This process 
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is locally known as M dr-karanr. The hides are allowed industries* 

to reinain in the solution for five dhvs in winter and 

for two days in siinifner until the hair has loosened, when 

they are taken out and washed in fresh w;iter and the 

liafr is extracted either with a hard instrument or wdtb the 

hands. The hides are tlien subjected to the process of 

virtchhor karaiir. This is done by immersing them in a vat 

in which fresh ah (Calofropw giga'iitea) branches, 10 seers 

to each hide, have been allowed to ferment in G diJlas of 

water. Rain water, if avadlahle, serves as a substitute for ak 

w\ater. The hides are allowed to remain in this preparation 

for five days in winter and two days in summer, the process 

being instrumental in removing the smell. The flesii is now 

removed with a fleshing knife, called rambi» The hides are 

now ready for tanning and are soaked in a det'oction of 

babul bark, which is made with 7 seers of tlie bark and 

3 didos of water for one hide, for three days in v/infer and 

two days in summer. Tiie .skins are then sewn np in the 

form of a bag, filled with water containing 6 seers of 

pow^dered haUla {Terminalia ehehnla) for each hide, and 

suspended from a cross bar. The bag is turned over each 

day, so that the whole skin may be well soaked in the 

solution, and fresh water is added as required. The process 

which is called chdrdo continues for three days in winter 

and two days in summer. The skins are then dried, dubbed 

and well rubbed with oil and are ready for use. In In'ari and 

Miani a somewhat simple method is followed, the hides being 

soaked for 12 days in a vat containing a solution of 8 seers 

of salt and 2 seers of the s ip of the ak plant to each hide. 

They are constantly liandled, scoured an<i dubbed every day 
/ to remove the hair. The hides are then dried in the shade 
for three or four days until they are fit to be sewn up in the 
bag mentioned above, which is filled in this case with a mix- 
ture of 7 seers of babbit bark aud 3 or 4 seers of the dried 
powdered fruit of halela katdn {Terminalia chebiUa)* Some 
tanners dispense witli haUla altogether and increase the 
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quantity of the hahvl bark proportioimtely. The skins are 
tbeii rubbed with oii and are tit for use. 

Til in leatlier is made from sheep and goat skins, by 
soaking them for two days in a solution of lialf a seer of salt 
and 18 tolas of ah sap for eacdi ])ieeo. The flesh is then 
scraped off, and after soaking in soft water, for two days the 
hides are well trodden out, dried and oiled, fn some places 
the skins are left to soak in the .solution for 10 days after 
which the hair and flesh, are removed easily and the skins 
are oiled and are ready for use. l>y aaiother method the 
skins are immersed for 24 hours in lime water made with 
half a fmjo^ of lime, and then put in a decoction of 2 seers 
of babul bark for a further 24 liours. < )n the tliird day the 
skin is sewm up in the form of a bag, which is filled with 
water containing about half a seer of bubvl. hark and one seer 
of haW/i and bung up for a day. On the fourth day the 
leather is dried and oiled. 

A considerable ri.se in the price of raw hides has taken 
place within recent years. Within the last half eentury, the 
price of a cow hide lias risen from Re. 1 to Hs. 8 ; of fmffalo 
liide from Ks. 2 to Rs. (> ; of goat skin from 1 anna to 8 annas ; 
and of sheep skin from G pi(*s to 5 annas, (.'amel skins 
have decreased in value from Rs. 4 to Rs. 3 a piece. Tanned 
skins fetch double the.^e prices. They are chiefly used locally 
for making shoes and saddlery of a rough kind. I'ho dyes 
used for colouring the hides and skins are hado or turmeric 
{(J(ircu7na lourja) which gives a, dye of a dull yellow colour, 
khumho or Turkish red of foreign manufacture, kdro or 
black and .sdo or green, both aniline dyes. Cured hides 
and skins are exported by land to Karachi to the value of 
about Rs. G,o00 a year. In 1899-1900 it reached the high 
figure of Rs. 77,000 owing to drought. 

Atnong the minor industries met with, mat-making is 
the most important. Mats are made from the dwarf-palm 
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which grows in abundance. Both matting and the raw palm 
leaf are exported to Karachi and Boml?ay. Mat-making is 
carried on b}^ the Burra, Doda, B>akhra and Mondra tribes 
ci’iiedy by tlie women. Ropes are also made from the dwarf- 
palm for local use. 

The hlidr bushes found chiefly in the Sheb Lifi^ri, Miitni, 
AVelpat and Utbal nidhais are of four kinds locally known as 
khdr, Idnri. 'nii.slik and lioskanf;. of which the first two are 
used for dyeing ciotiies and tanning leather. Crude carbon- 
ate of soda is also manufactured from the first two varieties. 
The hushes are cut iti the aiitarnn, and left on the ground 
for a day. A small ])it is dug, and a fire is lit which 
is gradually supplied with green bushes, at the same time 
care ivS taken to allow no flame to break out. The beat 
causes the sap to exude from the bushes into the pit, 
after which the liquid is allowed to cool for two days 
and forms into carbonate of .soda. It is used for dyeing 
clothes blue, and a considerable quantity of it is exported 
to Karfichi. 

Writing in a report, which was submitted to Crovern- 
ment in 1838, Commander T. (t. Carless estimated the trade 
of Las Bela at 5 Ijikhsof rupees. The principal imports were 
cloths, silks, iron, tin, steel, copper, pepper, sugar and spices 
from Bombay ; dates and slaves from the Persian Gulf, and a 
small quantity of coarse cotton cloth from Sind. The exports 
were grain (principally wheat and jiidri), ghi, wool, oilseeds 
and a small quantity of gum. Duty at 3 per cent, was levied 
on all exports and imports and a bazar toll of one per cent, at 
Liari and Utbal, two towns on the road. Most of the articles 
imported from Bombay were sent to Kahlt and Afghanistr^n, 
but trade was considerably hampered by the transit dues 
levied by the Brahui tribes through which the Koh5,n Wat, 
the route which the caravans followed, passed. The chiefs 
exacted from R. 1 to Rs. 4 per camel load. It appears that 
up to that time there had been a good deal of competition 
between the Kohan Wat road and the Bolftn road. Afghan 
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traders proceeded to Sbikarpur or to SoTimiani according 
to the state of affairs prevailing in Kalat. 

Writing in March 1840, Captain Hart of the 2nd 
Bombay (Irenadiers noted that the eustoms collected at 
Sonmiani and the transit dues at Bela and Uthal were 
farmed by llindns at Ks. 84,000 per anunm. Some years 
previously, Hs. 80.000 had ])een the sum, and previous to 
that again Ks. 2 0,0 00, a proof of the increasing itnportan(?e 
of the trade of Sonmiani at tliat time, Ont of tiie contract, 
l\s. 2.000 were realised from the tax on fisli. Apparently it 
was the p>olicy of the Jrirn at that tifne to encourage trade 
and Captain Hart remarks on tlie. consitleration shown to 
traders by the antborities. Kaeh bale of piece-goods paid 
duty at Iks. 10 and other articl(‘s at tlie rate of Rs. 3-2 to 
Rs. 8-8. Slaves, who wcr<*, however, seldom imported ex- 
cept on private order, ))aid a tax of Rs. o. Oil was expressed 
and sent to -Muscat, Gwadar, Karaelii and other places, and 
Caj)tain Hart saw no Jess tlmn 20 mills at work. Tlie ex- 
port of oilseeds still flourishes in Bela, but the seed i:=; now 
generally sent via Karachi to England ancl other European 
countries. 

Tn 1841-2, Lieutenant Gordon, British Agent at 8on- 
miani, sul)mitted two reports on the trade of tiie place. 
He notes that tlie local products which were chiefly exported 
were wool, ghl, gum, oils of different kinds and a large 
quantity of fish, shark tins, etc. 

Mung was the only grain for export. Other exports 
(diietly came from Kabul and consisted of madder, saffron, 
asafcetida and different kinds of dried fruits'. Sometimes as 
many as tw'o thousand horses were brought dowYi in a* season, 
but owing to the first Afghan war, which was then in pro- 
gress, the export had gone down to five hundred. Imports 
were clnefly hroadcloth, cliintzes, mtislin.s, tin, iron, steel and 
groceries. Bo tl.i exports and imports paid a duty of 4 per 
cent in 1840, in addition to a transit duty of R. i per 
camel load at Bela. Horses were charged at Rs. 4-8 and 
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slaves at Ks. 5 each. But early in 1842 these duties harl 
been redrieed by half by order of Shah !tuwaz Khan of Kalat, 
anri (jMptain Hart notevS that there was every Iikeliliood of a 
return ot trade to the port. The customs ol Sontniani were, 
rented by Hindus at Rs. 24,(K)0 a year. 

In a summary of the eiitire trade of Sonrniani during 
the season from September 1840 to May 1841, the season of 
the year during winch trade was chiefly carried on, (laptain 
Mart showed the total trarie at Rs. 9,91,773. Of these, im- 
ports were valued at Rs. 7.43,027 and exports Rs. 2,48,2-K). 
Captain Hart diflerentialed between tlu*. imports liroiight by 
the Alghafjs from Boml)ay and those m.'id(‘ by resident 
traders; and how large a share of tiie import trade was in 
the hands of tlie Afghans may be gathered from tlie 
fact that tiie gooils imported by tlie Afghans were vaiued 
at Rs, 6,25,284. On the otlier liand, exports by Afgharis 
amounted to Rs. ()7,()G() only per annum, indicating tl^e 
large amount of bnliion, which they must have brought 
from Afghanistan with them. Possibly also the disturbed 
state of Afghanistau ac the time may luive had its effect 
in reducing the amount of merchandise actually brought 
from Afghanistan for export. It is interesting to find tluit 
the export of \vool had only' coininencerl a few years previous 
to the preparation of liieutenant (jordon’s report. It had 
previously been used in the manufacture of a stuff called 
nodi. The immediate effect of the introduction of the ex- 
port trade in wool was to raise its price from Rs. 3 and Rs. 4 
per Lasi uiaund of lO^ standard vSeeis to Rs. 18 and Rs. 20. 

Imports from Bombay^ consiste-l partdcularly of chintz, 
longcloth, Turkey twilled ciotli, and other cotton pieee-iroods, 
copperplates, tea and sugar; and the only exports of im- 
portance from Afghanistan wei’e 254 horses. Of imports 
for local use, piece-goods, rice and dates were the most im- 
portant. The principal local exports consisted of wool, r//cj, 
and oiL There appears to have been a good deal of com- 
petition at the time the report was written, between Karachi, 
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which was under the Amirs of Sind, and Sonmiani ; and 
lieutenant Gordon ' remarks that the Amirs of Sind on 
hearing of the reduced customs duties at Sonmiani had 
likev/ise reduced the duties at Karachi and had entered into 
arrangements with the tribes on the Shah Bilawal route, 
by which is apparently meant the Patban Wat or liab 
river route which runs from Karachi to KhuzdS^r, to give 
passage to Katihis. Lieutenant Gordon’s second report 
exhibits a considerable, increase of trade between the 1st of 
September 1841 and the 3 1st of May 1842, the total value 
of imports and exports reaching E.s. 10, 20, 803. The total 
imports increased from Rs. 7,48,127 to nearly double, viz., 
Rs. 14,58,527, but exports decreased from two and a half 
lakhs to a little over one and a half lakhs. Another report 
was submitted to the I^oinbay Government, in 1854, by 
the Collector of Karachi from wliich it appears that the 
contract for the Sonmiani customs had raI]en)to Hs. 6,000 per 
annum. Tiie Ormara customs were farmed for Rs, 4,000, 

It waSj how'ever, at the commencement of the nineteenth 
century that the trade of Las Bela began to decline. In 
1808 Sonmiani w^as taken and plundered by Joasmi pirates, 
and for some years tlie merchants were rifraid to send goods 
there : the port was just beginning to recover from this blow, 
when the Arntrs of Sind issued strict orders to the rnerchanta 
at Karachi to cease, under severe penalties, exporting goods 
to any of the ports of Las Bela. In the meantime the trade 
with the nortViern provinces bad ceased entirely, for they had 
become so unsettled that the Afghan merchants ceased to 
come to Kalat for goods, and as they afterwards found the 
route through upper Bind much the safest, they resorted to it 
in preference. 

The existing trade may be divided into (a) Maritime 
trade with India and Persian Gulf ports, (6) Land trade with 
Sind, and (c) Land trade with Jhalavvan and Makran. No 
statistics are available for this latter trade ; Maknln supplies 
Las Bela with dates in exchange for grain, while wheat, wool 
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,and ghi are brought from Jhnlavvjin and the last named two 
commodities re-exported to 8ind. TbeV.bief centres of trade 
are Miani, Orraara, (3agii, Uela, and lltbal. The mercantile 
classes are almost exclusively represented by Khojas and 
Hindus, the former being almost the sole capitalists of the 
fishing industry along the coast. 3'he steamers of the British 
India Steam Navigation Company do not touch at, any of 
the })orts in the State, and the maritime trade is entirely 
carrided on by country craft vvliich make runs as far as the 
Malabar Coast. J^Voni the ports, menthandise is carried 
into the interior chieily by camels, but sometimes by ponies, 
bullocks and donkeys. Ikirter is not uncommon, iisli and 
grain being exchanged for dates. 

The ex})orts chieliy consist of oilseeds, fish, fisli-maws, 
shark iins, liides, ghi. mung^ raw wool, dwarf-palm raw and 
manofactured, firewood, grass, gugal gum and slieep and 
goats, the imports being })iece-goods of Indian and European 
manufacture, cotton and silk cloths, rice, wheat, dates, sugar, 
tobacco, wood for boats, and also yufiri in times of drought 
and scarcity in the country. 

The foreign maritime trade is insignificant, the transac- 
tion being confined to tb(^ occasional imports of dates from 
Gfwfidar and Muscat. The maritime trade with India is, 
however, considerable. It is carried on chiefly with Karachi 
and Bombay- It is registered in India as trade with the 
Makran Coast and Sonmiani, but a distinction is not made, 
in reports between the trade with ports in Las Bela and that 
with the. ports which lie in Maknln. In 1902-3, the total 
exports from all the ports on the coast, including those of 
Makran, were valued at nearly seven lakhs. Details of the 
chief imports and exports have already been given. Dry 
salt-fish, fish-maws, shark fins and oilseeds compose the chief 
articles of maritime export. 

The internal trade is insignificant and consists chiefly 
of the barber of fish and agricultural produce. Bi^la, fJthal 
and MiSni are the centres of distribution, goods being 
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imported by Khoja and Mindu traders direct from Karachi 
and Boinbay. ■ 

The land trade is mainly carried on with Sind, the chief 
articles of export from Las Bcia being oilseeds, hides and 
skins, yid. firewood, grass, raw wool, yagat gum, and sheep 
and goats, and tine imports being wheat and rice, piece-goods, 
sugar, tobacco, dates and jiulri in times of scarcit)^ The 
total value of the ex])orts into Sind from Las Bela in 1902-3 
was estimated at about Rs. 5,55,000 and those of imports 
from that Province at about Rs. 1,31,000. These figures do 
not include the value of the articles, consisting chieliy of 
dwarf-palm, grass and firewood, small ijuantities of which 
were carried into Sind through the Kila, .Durrdji, Kotfro and 
other passes on the Kirthar Range. 

Almost all the trade converges at the Kharari post 
where suity is recovered by a State ofiiciah On entering 
Kavjxchi, trade is registered at M (ran. Tlie system of levy- 
ing su'tu/ dues is described in the section on Miscellaneous 
Revenues in Chapter III, 

Although there are no bridges or metalled roads in Bela, 
travelling in the State is generally more easy than in the 
highland parts of Baluchistan. Water, as a rule, is plentiful 
and camels are easily jjrocurable. It is said that such a 
thing as a bullock cart does not exist in the State tlioiigh 
bullock carts were taken by Sir Robert Samleinan from 
Karachi to Bela soon after the main road winch rims 
between tho.se place.s had been constructed. 

The main artery of communication which runs through 
the centre of the State is Karachi-Bela road. It is an un- 
bridged track about 7 feet wide and was constructed in 1888 
at a cost of about Rs. 3,000. Heavy rains and floods are 
liable to render it impas.sable, but for the most part it is well 
aligned. Its total length in Bela is 101 miles. In former 
days the portion between Miani or Sonmidni, which was 
then a nourishing sea port, and Bida, was much used by 
traders coming from Afghfinistan and Central Asia, The 
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traffic from those countries and also from Kalfit has now commcnica.- 
heen diverted to the railway, hut tlie rorM between Bela and 
Wad is still much used by the jMengals and the inhabitants 
of tl)e Pjib ]va,n^e. Tlie Kohan Wat., as it is called, was tra- 
versed l)y I^ottinger in 1810, by Masson tliree times between 
182() and 18 40, and by Ontram in 18:^9 thoiin;h that officer 
only saw its sontlun'ii poition as lie travelled via Nal and 
Ornach instead of b 3 ' Wad. 

Tile only other road of imporlance runninj^ iiortli and 
soutli is the Lfev’v Tracts or Hah river route wbicli was known 
in the old days as the Pat bant Wat. This also has lost 
rmicli of iis importance sinc(» the construction of the railway 
throui;h Sind and tlie opening- up of the passes known as 
Lak-Garre, Lak-Pliusi a,nd liak-lloheh the tratlic from Sariina 
principally following these I'oules rather than Ihr* longer one 
to Karachi. Tlie Hah river route continues through the 
Jluilawrm country to Khuzdar and Kalat. 

Tl le Hah river route and the Bela road are connected by 
the Sh:lh Bilawal road. This forms the chief side artery 
of communication on tlie east of the Ihlla road. It traverses 
the Pah Range by the Ghar pass and the Mor hills by the 
Naran pass and joins the Bela road at lltlmh 

Westward of the main road, lie the TTinglaj-Ormfira road 
and the route crossing the Jhao Lak into ,lbau and Kolwa, 

This road lies for only one march in Las Bela territory and 
has only assumed importance since a path was conslructed 
over the Jlnao pass in 1888. 

The Hinglaj-Ormara road which commences from 
Mi tin i or Sonmiani is probably that by which Alexander*^ 
led his army into Makran from the Indus valley. Sir 
Thomas Holdich is of opinion that Alexander crossed the 
southern part of the State, and on reaching Agor turned 
northwards via the Hingol river an<l cros.sed the mountains 
between Agor and Kolwa. 

♦For a full account of Alexander’s march from Indi.a, see Sir 
T. Koldich's article in the .lournal of the United Service IiistitvUion 
of IndinyVol. XXIM, No. Ilf), page 1X2, ef, 
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Tlie road is now of importance for two reasons. It 
follows the line of the Indo-European Telegraph and is, 
therefore, used by the officers of that Department, and it is 
frequented by pilgrims coming from all parts of India to visit 
the sacred shrine of Hinglaj. 

None of the routes in Bela, with the exception of 
the Karachi-' Thda road, have ever been made. They are 
merely tracks leading across country. It may be mentioned, 
liowever, that the Dozi-Lak between y\gor and Ormara has 
been made passable for laden animals by the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department, 

Besides the roads already mentioned, foot-paths lead 
over the liills from west to east and tliere are two impor- 
tant passes on the north of the State, viz., the Barfin-Lak 
or Barab Bak on the Kohan Wa.t and the Kanracli Lak 
north of the Kanrach valley. Tracks lead by both these 
passes to Wad. Crossing the Mor hills are the Junri^r, 
Krhilr and Naran passes. The first is traversed by the 
road from Ih'da to Kanrach. The Naran pass is tl»e easiest 
of the three. In the Pah hills are. the Gahan, Kohan, 
Baror, Kura and Ghar passes, the last being the most 
important. The Kura is also used by caravans. TiOwer down, 
where the Pab hills trend .^’outh-w estiva rets to the sea the 
Kurfu'O, Paborii, Haji-Lakar, Amri and Bidok passes are the 
best known. Of these, Lak Bidok is crossed by the Bela 
road and next to it in importance is the Paboni pass. The 
rest are traversable only by footmen or very lightly laden 
camels. 

Particulars of important routes will be found in Appen- 
dix n. 

Wheeled carriage is unknown and transport is done 
chiefly by camels, the principal tribes engaged in the busi- 
ness being Angaria, Sheikh and Sangnr. The usual rates of 
hire for camels for State and British Government officials on 
tour is 6 annas to 8 annas per day or per stage for a loading 
camel, and annas 12 to R. 1 per day for a riding camel. 
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There are no fixed rates of hire for trader^;, these being a 
matter of niotvial agreement. * 

The coasting trathc is carried on by means of country 
})oats called boji and daurji^ wlfudi m.'ike voyages to Karriclii 
and occasionally to Bomhay, the .Malabar Coast and to ports 
on tile Arabian Coast and in the Persian GuiC 

A regvilar postal service was established in 1888, and 
i ID pros’ ements were irmde in 1891. The postage was levied 
in cash up to 18d7 when stamps of the value of one anna and 
G i»ies were introduced. 

'riiere is now (1907) a daily service between Karachi 
and Beia via Horunirini and Liari. From Liari a bi-weekly 
service runs to Crinara. The post is carried by runners (rorn 
Karachi to laari and thence to Ormara, and by mounted 
men from Jjiari via Cthal and 8heh to Bida. The State 
ernpiovs 29 runners between Knraelii and Ormara, and 13 
rm.mnted men bcdaveen Liari and JTda, the total annual cost 
of tlie sm'viees bcung about Ks, 4,G90. 

During the rainy season, the direct route to Bdla from 
Sonmiani via JdiXri and Sheh is interrupted owing to floods 
and the post is carried during the months of Jvdy and 
August by an alternative route via Sheikh Raj, Cthal and 
Pfr ddara. ^ The journey from Karacdii to Bela, a distance of 
112 miles, occupies about 40 hours. 

Trie British Indian Post Office established in April 
1907, a branch office at Sonmijlni and a eub-offiee at Las 
Bela combined at the latte>r place with a telegraph ofiice. 
The Sonmiani office is in charge of a muhurvir of the 
Las Btda State who receives a monthly allowance of Ks. 5 
from the Post Ofricfg while an establishment costing KV, 108 
per mensem is ernyiloyed in the combined post and telegraph 
office at Las Bela, where the State has provided quarters 
free of rent. Besides this, the Postal Department contributes 
Rs. 99 per mensem for pay of a jp/maddr and 12 runners 
employed between Karachi and Sonmiani. The State has 
still to spend about Rs. 3,000 per annum on the postal line. 

19 
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In consideration of this expenditure the whole line between 
Karachi and lais Bela is treated as a District Dak line, 
and recognised State officials are allowed to send all State 
correspondence free under a frank. Since the establislnnent 
of the Kritish Indian Post Oinces, the State has closed its 
post office at Las Bela and has undertaken not to reopen it 
or nevv' offices and to discontinue the issue of its stamps. 

The arrangement made in 1907 as to the proportionate 
cost of the service to be borne by the British Government and 
the Jam is subject to revision should it be found in two years’ 
time that the line is more self-supporting than it then was. 

A ])orlion of the Persian Gulf section of the Indo-Euro- 
pean Telegraphs,^ consisting of 226 miles of land line, runs 
through the State. A direct line from Karachi which will 
eventually be linked with a brnnch of the Indo-European 
line extending through central Persia, has been carried 
(1907) as far as Panjgur, and, as already mentioned, a com- 
bined post and telegraph office was opened at Las Bela in 
April 1007. 

After the scheme for adoption of the existing Indo- 
European Telegraph line was drawn up by the Eev. 
Mr. Badger in 1860, Major Gnldsmid, the then Assistant 
Ommissioner in Sind, was ordered to survey the Makriln coast, 
and, among other arrangements, entered into an agreement f 
with the Jam of lias Bela, by which the latter was to receive 
an annual subsidy of Rs. 10,000 for tlie protection of the line 
and the maintenance, of line guards. It was subsequently 
found that the sum of Rs. 10,000 given to the Jam was not 
enough for the maintonanne of the establishment of line 
guards and the .subsidy was raised to Rs. 15,000 by the 
Government of India. Out of this sum the JAan of Bela 
now receives R.s. 8,400 as his share, and the balance of 
Rs. 6,600 is paid to line guards, etc., direct by the Telegraph 
Department. This arrangement dates from 1870. From 

* A full account of tliis^ lino is given in the Makrdn Gazetteer. 

1 Aitcln.son’s Treaties, Vol. IX, third edition, CLXXXII. 
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1871 to 1877 Jrun jMi'r Khiin was detained at Poona, and 
daring this period Rs. 8,000 was paid to tl.e ex-Ja,n and 
Rs. 400 to the Khan of Kalat. From 1877 onward, the 
whole anionnt has been paid to the Jam. 

Construction was begun in June 1862 and offices were 
opened at 8onmiani and Orruara. The former was closed 
in 1871, and the building was sold to the Las Bela 8tate in 
1891 ; the latter, which is manned by officers of the Indo- 
European Department, is still open (1907). 

Alterations in the original alignment of the telegraph 
line have been made from time to time, the most impin tant 
of those in tlie State having been the Windai-Churr diver- 
sion by wliich 52 miles of line between the 47th and 9yth 
miles from Karachi were removed inland, and the Bnzi 

diversion of 50 miles between the 137th and 193rd miles 
from Karaelii. 

The following i.s the list of places with mileage from 
Karachi where line guards are posted in the Las Bdia State 
(1904), They number 27. 

Stations. 

Bhawitni 
Chliabechi 

Gulsher Chah (Sonmiani) 

Mindiari 
Sheikhnij 
KeMn 
Nfikati 
Kandewari 
Sawai (east Ghor) ... 

Dewaro 
Kundrach 
Garri 
Jaki 


Distance from 
Kar^iK'hi in 
miles, 

22 

35 

48:1 

52i 

65 

771 

92 

104J 

.110^^ 

131i 

144 

153 

161 
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Stations, 

Distance from 
Karachi in 
miles. 

Sarbatt 

... ]74i 

Ballaro 

... 187A 

Hadd 

... 200 

Ormara 

207,^- 

Rek Sunt (Morpatti) 

... 214 

Basol 

... 229 

Koari 

... 241 

The country, being entirely dependent on 

flood irrigation 


find on the local rainfall, is liable to coiif-tant drought, and 
failure of rfiinfall continued over two or more seasons causes 
much distress among the inhabitants, and mortality among 
the animals. Along the coast tlic population is prot(‘cted by 
the fish supply and elsewhere migration to the surrounding 
districts affords a safety valve against acute distress, where 
fa in i n e i s not w i d es jiread . 

A severe famine occurred, according to local traditions, 
about CO years ago or about 1845, Oxdy some 10 per cent, 
of the Hocks survived and wholesale migration took place to 
Sind. Along drought visitcal the Stale from 1897- lOOl. 
Large numbers of cattle, sheep and goats perisiied during tlie 
period. In 1900, cholera also broke out and caaised consider- 
able mortality. Famine relief in the form of grain tloles was 
distributed by the State for nine months at an exjauidituxx^ 
of Ks. 5,000. 

During the famine, prices rose as liigb as 4 seers of 
'juari to the rupee or. cash payment and about 2 A seers on 
credit, Drought and famine again prevailed during 1904, 
and prices of food grains rose exorbitantly high after June 
and .Inly when hopes for the khaHf crop had died away. 
The price of judri rose from 30 to 12 seers per rujjee. 
Owing to the scarcity of rain everything was dear and prices 
were abnormal during 1905-6. 



CHAPTER III. 

ADM [NISTKATIVE. 

Tho .Tmth is tlie sii|>remf^ aiitliority ;iud is bonnd, an ai- 
agreenient which lias been ioeTiti(nif-<l niuier History , to 
conduct tlie adrniuistiMtion in aecordaiu'e vvitii tlie advice 
of the Governor-General’s Agent. The Politic-ai Agent, 
Kalat, exercises general control over the Las Peia State. 
Silicon his accession in 189(h the irresent Jam Kainal 

Khan, has eraployed a Wazi'r a}>])roved hy tiic Agent to ilie 
Governor-Genera]. Tlie dni.ies of tiie Wazii are to advise 
the Jam, and gcmerally assist liim in (lie transaction of 
State business. 

For purjioses of administration, the State is ilivided into 
light nidbatSy viz., Welpat, Uthal, Sbe[i-I>;an', iMiani, llab 
or Ilal) Nadi, Kanracb, Orirnira, and the Levy Tracts which 
eie along the llah vallc'v. Tiie following table exhibits ilie 
administrative staff in (diarge of these .suh-di visions and the 
j u r i s d i e t i o n o f e ac \ \ : — 


Official. 

Headquarters. 

Jurisdiction. 

Tahsildar 

]3<da 

... The whole ►State for 
purjjoses of revenue 
administration. 

Ndib 

Welpat 

... Tlie AVelpat id hat. 

Head Ndtl^ 

(?thal 

... Uthal and 8heh-Liari 
’uidbats. 

Ndib 

Do. 

... Uthal iridbai. 

Patwari 

Do. 

... Uthal and Sheh-Liari 
7i.idbat^* 

Ndib 

Sheh 

... Sheh circle. 

Nd'ih 

Liiiri 

... Li'Jri circle. 

Head Ndib, Miani, 

, W^iridar 

... Sonin iani and Hab 
Nadi nidbats. 

Patw^ri 

Do. 

Do, do. 
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AOMiNisTRA Official. Headquarters. Jurisdiction, 

Miuni ... Sliani . Sonmi^ini 

Ndi/^ ... Hab post . Hab Nadi uidbaL 

Ndib ... Karez thdna . Kanrach nidbaU 

Ndib ... Ormara . Oniuira nidbat. 

Inspector of Levies, Kila thdna ... The. Levy Tracts. 

The Tahsiidiir is the chief revenue officer in the State. 
He is responsible for the assessment and collection of revenue 
and exercises general control over the head ndibs, nd/ibs 
and patwaris. and all revenue cases are encjuired into by the 
subordinate staff and submitted to the Talisildar who gives 
his decisions subject to the Jam^s confirmation. The reve- 
nue staff are also responsible for the maintenance of peace 
and the recovery of snmjj and they also make lireiiminary 
enquiries into civil and criminal cases within tlieir jurisdic- 
tion, The Levy Tracts are in tlie clnirge of an I ns[>ector 
assisted by 51 men who are located at ditTerent posts along 
the Sind frontier. His chief duty is the maintenance of 
order and collection of sung. 

Judicial. generally in force in the State is the law of the 

land or the custom of the country, and besides that the 
Muhammadan law and the British law are also followed 
when necessary. The general practice is that important civil 
and criminal cases, such as suits pertaining to wills, divorce, 
betrothal, murder, rape, adultery, rioting, grievous hurt, etc., 
are tried by the local or councils of elders and disposed 

of according to the custom of the country, while those of a 
trivial nature are tried and disposed of by the State courts 
on the lines of the British Indian law so far as possible. 
The local jirgas are nominated by the Jam in consultation 
with the Wazfr, and their awards are confirmed by the Jam. 
Disputes occurring between the I.risis and the trans-frontier 
tribes are now referred to the Shdhi j'irgas which assemble 
at Quetta in summer and at Sibi in winter. Such civil cases 
in which the parties concerned mutually agree to have 
recourse to the Muhammadan law are referred to the Kdzi 
at Las Bela whose verdicts are confirmed by the Jam. 
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In cases of* a civil nature, tbe State levies court fees at Ih 
per cent, on the amount decreed, be.sides n ])rocess fec^ of 4 
annas for every witness called, and a fee of 4 annas is also 
c]nir<^fed for wrilint^ yietitions, whi(‘h in Bela is ]^aid to the 
petition writei*, while in other placc.s half only is paid to the 
writer and the other half is credited to the State. 

The I'orei^n Jurisdiction and Extradition Act is not in 
force in the State, but in practice the provisions of the Act 
are followed both by the State and the olhcials of the nei^l)- 
houriruy Province of Sind. 

In September 1904, the Director of the Persian Gulf 
Telegraplix was appointed an Assistant to tlie Political Agent, 
Kalat, and a Justice of tlie Pea(*e within the lirvnts of Mm 
Kalat and Las Bela States, the f Jiief Gourt of tlse Punjal) 
being the Court to which he commits iMivopjean British sub- 
jects for tried. ^ 

There are two courts in the State, viz., the ('ourt of the 
Jam and Mm court of the Tahsildar ; t. lie former lias full 
powers to try all civil and criminal cases and his decisions 
are iinal, hut sentences of death rerjuire confirmation of the 
Agent to the Governor-General before they can be executed. 
The Tahsildar disposes of only such cases as are referred to 
him by the Jam. The hea*! ndihs and ndihs conduct 
investigations into criminal and civil cases and .submit tliem 
for decision to the Jam. 

The following table .shows the number of cases disposed 
of during the two years ending with March 31, 190h : — 


Grhilinat. 



Serious 

Trivial 


cases. 

cases. 

1904-5 

... 146 

165 

1905-6 

00 

142 


Civil and M i^cMaveons 
caffes. 

Civil Revenue Miscel- 
suits, suits. laneous, 

428 513 183 

432 278 98 


* Notifications Nos. 3471-F. B., and 3472-F. B., dntod the 9lh Soptom* 
her 1904, by t he Government of ludi.a in the Foreign Departinout, 
published at page 055, J/art 1 of the Gazette of India, dated the lOth 
tieptembm* nX)4. 
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Details are only available for the year 1904-5 from which 
it appears that the thtal value of the civil suits disposed of in 
that year was Rs. 21,708, there being in all three cases in 
whi(‘h tlie value exceeded Rs. 1,000. In the same year 
198 cases of execution of decrees valued at Rs. 5,390 were 
disposed of. 

No accurate statistics of the prevailing forms of crime 
during the earlier years of administration are available, but 
compared with pre-British days, crime is undoubtedly on 
the decrease. The ]\Ior and tlie Pab ranges and the Levy 
Tracts were, until recently, known as the haunts of highway 
robbers. The Ciihuttas, the ih.tndijas and the Ixhidranis of 
the Le-vy Tracts were notorious for cattle-lifting and their 
depredations extended as far south as Sind. 

Among thti Lasi tri’ues, the Jamoi., Shahok, Angaria and 
Burra tribesmen were also notorious for their predatory habits 
in former times and frequently raided the catileof the tribes- 
men living in the piains and, sometimes, })roceeded as far 
south as Sind. Even at the present time (1907) the Jamot 
and the Shahokare somewhat addicted to this form of crime. 

The 146 criminal cases of serious nature decided in 
1904-5 included 10 cases of adidtery, 69 of liieft and house- 
breaking, o of robbery, 7 of murder and 4 of rioting. 

A system of registration of docuinenls concerning land- 
ed property was introduced in 1903 ; and tlie Talisi'ldar of 
Las Bela was ap})oiiited a registrar. The system has worked 
well and is ap{>reciated by the people. The following table 
shows the work of the Registration Department iluririg the 
three years ending with March 31, 1906 : — 



No. of 

Value of 


Amount 

of 

Y«ar. 

documents 

prop 

erty 


registration 


registered. 

registered. 


fees realised. 



Rs. 

a. ; 

P- 

Es. 

a. 

p- 

1903-4 

51 

3,139 

8 

0 

431 

9 

0 

1904-5 

123 

14,436 

11 

0 

1,364 

2 

0 

1905-6 

116 

15,100 

12 

0 

1,142 

12 

9 
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The systematic organisation of the land revenue is of ftnanok. 
recent growth. Previous to the time of .lam Mdr Khan IF, Itistoncat 
military service appears to have been the only obligation on 
the cultivators. Tin's chief, however, assessed to revenue at 
one-third of the produce certain tracts of country watere'l by 
the Porali river, whicli he claimed as his personal property. 

Land in tlie possession of traders was also assessed and a 
system of sitng or transit dues at 2i per cent, was pirescribed 
on all kinds of inerehandise. 

All waste and other lands, which did not form tribal 
property, were also classed as State lands and assessed to 
revenue. Later, reveiuu* was imposed on certain tribes as a 
punishment by Jam Ali Khan, e.g., the lliTnjhfts, who had 
fought against him in the struggle with his father .Tam Mir 
Khan for the cliiefsbip. 

Tlie vsoiirces of revenue were, however, so uncertain and 
variable in former times tliat it is impossible to arrive at any 
reliable estimate of tlu* aggregate income of the State. 

Writing in 187G, Jfughes estimated the auiount of tlie 
revenues in the time of Jafu Mir Khan II, previous to 1810, 
at over Rs. 40,000 raised mostly from customs dues at 8on~ 
miani wliich later on are said to have dwindled down 
to about Rs, 25,000. According to Carless tlie revenue 
amounted, in 1830, to about Rs. 35,000 derived mainly from 
the customs duty of 3 per cent on all imports and exports at 
Sonmifini and a bazar toll of 1 per cent, collected at the 
towns the caravans had to pass on the road to Flcia. In 
1854, Preedy estimated the average annual revenue at about 
Rs. 33,000 which was composed of the following items : — 

Rs. 

Customs at Sonm i^n i ... ... ... 0,000 

Do. Orm^ra ... ... ... 4,000 

Land tax ... ... ... ... 23,000 

The principal sources of revenue are the sung or transit J^xisting 
dues, land revenue, customs dues for Soniniani and Ormdra, finance.” 
Excise, Law and Justice, Stamps and Miscellaneous. 

■' 20 . . 
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The armiial income of the State for the five years ending 
with March 31, 1901, averaged ahoat Rs, 2,09/500 of which 
Bung contributed about ih-. 81,200 ; land revenue Rs. 65,800 ; 
customs dues and fisheries Rs. 22,400; miscellaneous includ- 
ing cattle pound fees and tax on pilgrims Rs. 21,000 ; excise 
(i.e., ahkdri, salt and lirnestome) Rs. 10,200; fines and 
sales of property Rs. 6,200 ; court fees and postage 
stamps Rs. 2,200. The total receipts during 1903-4 were 
Rs. 1,93,702. 

The yearly expenditure for the four years ending with 
March 31, 1901, averaged ahont Rs. 1,91,694 and was made 
up of the following items : — 

Rs. 

Personal allowance of tlie .Tdm and his family and 


of the family of the late Jam ... .. 50,395 

Civil, Medical and Postal Establishments .. 52,177 

Military and Police ... ... .. 42.675 

Public Works ... ... 3,653 

Pensions and other allowances .. 2,631 


Cost of feed and keep of the State horses, camels 

bullocks, etc., and other miscellaneous expenses.. 40,163 

The expenditure during 1903-4 was Rs., 2,08,139 and 
the State had, in April 1904, a credit balance of Ks. 2,77,469. 

The following table shows the revenue and expenditure 
under principal heads during 1903-4 and 1904-5. 



Revenue. 

1903-4. 

1904-5. 



Es. 

Es. 

I 

Land Revenue ... 

62,006 

62,912 

II 

Excise 

7,94.5 

9,216 


(a) Ahkdri 

2,651 

4,775 


(b) Salt and Limestone 

5,294 

4,442 

III 

Stamps 

2,387 

2.543 

IV 

Law and Justice ... 

2,736 

3,665 

V 

Sung,.. 

76,339 

72,862 

VI 

Miscellaneous 

42,393 

42,723 
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Revenue. 

1903-4. 

Rs. 

1904-5. 

Rs. 


(a) Hah and Sonmiani lish 
and Ormara contracts. 

23,376 

24,665 


(b) Tax on Hinglaj pilgrims. 

796 

1,135 


(c) Telegraph subsidy 

8,400 

8,400 


(d) Interest on promissory 
notes. 

5,250 

5,250 


((?) Other items... 

4,571 

3,273 


G rand Total 

1,93,806 

1,93,921 


E.xpenditure. 

1903-4. 

Rs. 

1904-5. 

Rs. 

l 

Ailowaiices and Pensions 

61,012 

62,193 


( i) J Jim’s allowance 

45,214 

46,560 


(b) Otlmr allowances and pen- 
sions. 

15,798 

15,633 

11 

Estahlishrnent, Civil 

58,654 

56,084 

III 

l<]s ta b 1 i s I n en t , IM i I i tary 

37,674 

37.529 

IV 

Contingencies 

10,748 

11,729 

V 

Public Works 

4,759 

5,845 

VI 

Miscellaneoiis 

35,292 

30,245 


Granfl Total 

2,08,139 

2,03,625 


The credit bjilaiice in April 1905 was Rs. 2,04, and 
in April 1900 Rs. 2,51,827. It will he seen that the revenue 
of the State, il actuates froni year to year, the main causes 
being the variations in seasons which affect the crops, and 
the conditions prevalent in the neighbouring Districts and 
the Province of >Siiid. For instance, during 1905-6, a year 
which was most unfavourable owing to the entire failure of 
the summer rains, large numbers of the people had to leave 
the country to save their cattle and themselves from starva- 
tion, and the J^iui in conseqaence suspended land revenue 
to the extent of Rs, 34,9:16. 


FINANCB 
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In former (lays, the authority of the J^irn (ioes not seem 
to have extended beyond occasional calls on the various tribal 
confederacies for purposes of combination in time of unrest, 
and the taxation in force in early times was mainly one of 
a supply of men-at-arms when occasion required for purposes 
of common ofTence and defence. Smalf presents in kind 
were also made by the people to the Jam and a certain 
amount of labour was also at his disposal. Traditions narrated 
by greybeards show that the first land tax in existence was 
levied at one-third of the produce on the lands lying along the 
upper courses of the Porali which are said to have been 
ac*(|uired by the ruling family from the Kiinjhas in com- 
pensation for tiie blood of one of their ancestors named 
Dagilr. 

In 1857, a tax was levied on Hindu land-owners at 
one-fifth of the produce. In 1874, a presumptive rigtitto all 
waste land was vested in the State by Jilru Mir Khan Tl, 
and a tax varying from one-fourth to one-half was levied 
on all lands in Miani, Liari, and Utluil which had been 
brought under cultivation by clearing forest areas. All, 
tribal lands, excepting those in the Levy Tracts, were made 
subject to a payment of one-fourth of .«talks of jndri^ 
bdjaVy ruunfjy etc. In 1891, a further tax at the rate of one- 
fourth was levied on all tribes of low social status such as 
the Gadra and Mochi, it being ruled at the same time that 
all revenue-free lands would be liable to land tax on transfer 
by sale or otherwise to persons other than rnember.s of the 
same tribe. li» the reign of Jam Ali Khan li", as already 
mentioned, revenue was levied on several tribes which had 
hitherto paid no revenue, while grass and the chaff of 
jiulri and inung were levied from others ; ofhcials were 
appointed at different places ; a granary was erected for the 
storage of the Government share of the produce ; the extent 
of the vState lands was defined, and it was laid clow n that all 
culturable lands that had been allowed to lie fallow for a 
term of 12 years or more would be regarded as bohari Or 
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liable to reveniiw at oiie-fourfch of the produce* Thi.s is land 
the general rate of revenue levied at present, but cultivators * 

of crowu lands pay one-third. The S 3 ^stern of as^^essment of 
revenue is by appraisement {taahkhis), the State share being 
fixed by the tahsildar or his representative. The only 
statistics available regarding the early revenue realised from 
land, are those given by Kiiropean writers who from time to 
time have visited the country. In 1838, Commander Carless 
of the Indian Navy estimated the amount at Us. 8,000' 

Captain Ifart, in 18 K), estimated the aggregate revenue at 
Rs. 45,680 of vvliich land revenue realised froiri lands around 
Bela, Uthal and Lulri represented Us. 10,000 to Rs. 1^,000. 

In 1854, Major Preedy estimated the land tax recovered 
from Bela and other parts uf the vState at Rs. 23,000. 

The existing distribution of land is iraiaMl hack to the Tenures, 
time of the Gunga dynasty about the seventeenth century« origin 

Disputes regarding lands broke out in the reign of Jam Dinar 
Gunga w'hich necessitated the distribution of culturable lands 
among the various tribes, and it is stated that with but few 
exceptions the same distriliution of land exists at the present 
day* The lands watered by tfie Porali along its upper courses 
in the Welpat nidbat were obtained by the present ruling 
family from the Riinjhas as compensation fortiie blood of one 
of their kinsmen named Dagar. The tribal groups which were 
allotted lands at the general distribution made Jam Dinar 
Gunga are the Sheikh, Eunjba, Jainot, Saiad, Sbaliok arid 
among the Niiinrias, the Burra, Gunga, Angaria, Achra, Sahra, 

Mtindra, Gador, Mangia, Mondra, Sur, Bakhra, Masor and 
Sithar. With the exception of the Runjha.s on whom revenue 
was subsequently levied as a punishment, they pay no revenue 
except a share of the stalks oi ju.dri, bajar^ mu'in/ and gvjdr. 

In the Levy Tracts, the Bd,rfjas, Bandijas, Jamal is and 
Khidr^nis acquired their present possessions by conquest as 
well as gift. Land has also been acquired by purchase in a 
number of cases especially by Hindus. Since the time of 
Jto Ali Khitn III a system has been introduced under which 
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persons who reclaim waste land and bring it under cultivation 
are given proprietary rights on payment of small fees. 

The land is cultivated to a limited extent by land-owners 
themselves, but in the majority of cases, both in crown lands 
and elsewhere, cultivation is done through tenants and 
servile dependants. The tenants were entirely tenants-at- 
will until 190,'^ when the occupancy rights of the tenants in 
crown lands were recognised. They can now alienate, by 
sale or otherwise, the lands occupied by tluun on payment 
of a registration fee of Rs. 12;V per cent, subject to the Jam’s 
sanction previously obtained in writing. In all otlier cases 
the tenants possess no rights whatever^ and tlie proprietors 
can eject them at will on settlement of their account for the 
standing crops, if any. 

Excluding revenue-free holdings, the land tax is derived 
from four descriptions of land : — 

1. Sarkdri or crown lands. 

2. \A'aste lands recently reelairned. 

3. Tribal lands assessed to revenue. 

4. In dm or revenue-free lands. 

In the case of crown lands, revenue is levied at a uniform 
rate of one-half on all such lands as are under permanent 
irrigation, in the khvHhkd^ba tracts which are almost entirely 
subject to flood irrigation, revenue is levied by the state at 
one-third from all Musalrnan cultivators, while Ilindus who 
are not yjeasant proprietor pay revenue at one-lifth. The latter 
rate is, however, liable to be raised in case of alienation by^ the 
existing proprietors. In all other lands with the exception 
of revenue-free holdings and the lands under well irrigation 
in the Hab Nadi nidbal already mentioned, revenue is levied 
at a uniform rate of one-fourth. In the Ormfira -nidhatj 
revenue is levied at one-tenth and is recovered by the con- 
tractor. The Lasi tribes, which are exempt from land revenue, 
are, with the exception of the tribes living in the Ormara 
and the Hah N.adi nidhnts and the Levy Tracts, subject to a 
payment of one-fourth of the straw of jttdii^iy bdjavy mung 
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and qzvd}\ These tribes p^y no rernnnerati<>n to their tribal 
headmen beyond occasional jiresents, in kind, of sniall value 
such as a goat or a sheep. Fodder is taken from other 
revenue-paying tribes at the rate of one-half of the aggregate 
produce. The (jovenunent share is in every ease recovered 
on the gross produce and is assessed generally by ap}*raise- 
nient except in the case of the cultivation in tiie Hal) Nadi 
nidbat under well irrigation which pays a fixed revenue of 
Rs. 16 in cash for each of the four wells t here. 

The revenue in 1838, according to ComniMnder Car less, 
was only Rs. 8,000. Between that year and 1896, the first 
year for which authentic hgures are available, it laid risen 
to Rs. 85,000. The estimated revenue realised annually for 
the period from 1S96-7 to 1904-5 is shown in the marginal 
table in round figures. 


Year. 

Rs. 

18911-7 

... 85,000 

1897-8 

... 05,500 

1898-9 

... 95,100 

1899-00 

... 33,400 

1900-1 

... 49,800 

1901-2 

... 83.500 

191)2-3 

... ] 05,300 

1903-4 

... 00,500 

1901-5 

... 50,000 


The receipts on account of grazing 
tax, which are included in the above 
figures of land revenue, averaged about 
Rs. 8f50 per an nun). 

Statistics of land revenue for the 
years 1902-3 to 1904-5 by rddbals 
under each of the principal crops, etc., 
are exhibited in the table on page 152. 


LAND 

KCYKMTE 
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Fodder recovered from the tribesmen exempt from 
revenue is uotsho^A'u in this table. The vState share amounts 
annually to about o0,000 loads of straw of jndri and hdjar 
and about 15,000 of chaff of w.ung^ only an insignificant pro- 
portion of which is utilized for feed of State MTiinials, the rest 
going to waste owing to there being no local demand for it. 

When each harvest is nearly ripe, the tahsfldfir, the 
7idihs and patw^l-ris under the supervision of the tahsild.'ir, 
proceed in their respective charges to determine the appraise- 
ment on each holding. The process is locally known as 
ddna-baadiy b<(dhni or lakkni and is ordinarily carried out 
field by field. The revenue otficials are assisted by assessors 
locally known as Where there is a difference of 

opinion about the appraisement, recourse is had to (xUdi. 
When the appraisement has been completed, a field-to-field 
appraisement statement is prepared. After tlie appraisrunent 
has been fixed, tlie cultivator is permitted to harvest his crop 
and to pay the revenue in kind by a certain date, or to remit 
its value at the current rates in cash. 'Fhe Government share 
is carried by the cultivators to the respective nidhai bead- 
quarters at their own expense, exc.ept in the Welpat nidhat 
where revenue fodder is carried on State cHinels. The reve- 
nue produce is weighed by the State w^eighman and stored in 
granaries, which are situated at B(da, Sheb, Liilri, Uthal, 
Mifini and Kanrtich. It is sold to cultivators or to Hindu and 
Khoja traders. 

In addition to the revenue staff already mentioned, a 
clerk (innlmrrir) and an accountant (modi) are attached to 
each of the sevtm State granaries. They are supplied with 
copies of the appraisement statements and are responsible 
that the correct quantities are given in by the cultivators. 
Another revenue official is the fasti sipdhi. One man is 
appointed to* every dhora or a source of water-supply. His 
chief duties are those of in other areas, he is respon« 

sible for tlie distribution of water and the supervision of crops 
till they are harvested. In the Welpat nidhai, bis rernui^era- 
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fcion amounts to one maund of grain for every diivgi or 64 
local rnaands of gross produce in areas subject to assessment. 
This rate is doubled in tribal lands which are exempt from 
reyen ue. In otiier idahalH^ the fasli sipdhis are paid ser- 
vants of the State drawing Rs. 6 per mensem. The only cess 
that is levied by the State is on account of their wages. It 
is known as sipdhtdna and is levied at the rate of 4| maunds 
for every dungi in lands paying revenue at one-third, one- 
fourth or one-fifth. The cess is not levied in the Hab Nadi 
and Or mar a irklhafs. 

Cattle tax, locally known as pavchari^ is not levied on any 
of the resident tribes of Las Bela. It is recovered from such 
alien nomad tribes as come every year to graze their animals 
from Jhalawan or Sind. The rates levied per month are : — 
Camels, male or female ... 12 annas per head. 

Buffaloes ... ... ^ jf >> 

Cows or bullocks ... 4 ,, ,, 

Sheep and goats ... 6 pies ,, 

The tax is recovered by the patwdris under the super- 
vision of the 'U-dihs concerned. 

In the Levy Tracts different rates prevail. They are 
per month : — 

Camels, male or female ... 4 annas per head. 

Buffaloes ... ... 3 ,, „ 

Cows, horses and donkeys... 1 6 pies „ 

Sheep and goats ... 0 3 „ ,, 

Young animals under one year old are exempt from the 

tax. The tax is levied on nomads from Sind only, Brflhuia 
from Jhalawan being exempt from its payment* 

Since tlie distribution of land among the various tribes 
by Jam Din^r, Gunga, the Sheikh, J4mot, Riinjha, Saiad, 
Sh^hok, Burra, Gunga, Achra, Ang^iria, Sdbra, Mdndra, Gador> 
M^ingia, Siir, Mondra, Bakhra, Masor, and Sith^r tribes 
had been exempt from payment of revenue. 

When the chiefship was in the Burfat family, Ali 
Kathiiria to avenge the murder of a brother of his by the 


LAND 
RKVBN UR. 


Grazing taix^ 


Rcvanas 
free grants 
and 

allowances; 
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R\injha tribe, marched to Kanr^ich, the present home of the 
Jamot tribe, and, by the promise of exemption from land 
revenue and other concessions, won over the tribes to his side 
against the Burfats and Rnujhas, The Biirfats were defeated 
and the Aliiiins assumed the cbiefship and granted the pro- 
mised rewards which are enjoyed by some of the tribes to 
the present day. Ali Kathiiria imposed, as a punishment, 
an assessment of land revenue at one-fifth of the produce on 
the Runjhas. Jam Mir Kh^ln II, however, remitted this lax 
as the Runjlms assisted him against his son Jam Ali Khan 
and put it on the Jamot tribe who had sided with AJi Kiian. 
On bis accession, Jam Ali Kh4n II reversed these orders, and 
brought matters hack to the former ft)oting. Subsequently, 
however, this rate was enhanced to one-fourth, owing to the 
misbehaviour of the tribe, and with the excejJion of a few 
headmen the Riinjhas now pay revenue at this rate. 'The 
other tribes are liable to jirovide their quota of men-at-arms 
whenever called upon to do so, but pay no other tax ex(!ept a 
part of the stalks of the and bdjar and of t)»e cliafi of 

mung and givdf\ 

In the Levy Tracts, the Chhuttas, Siahpads and Bandijas 
have been assessed to revenue according to the decision of 
the Sanin a of 1903 on the lands lying between the 

Hinidan, Dinga and Amiri tlmnas. All other tribes in this 
tract are exempt from revenue. 

The only other grants enjoyed are grain allowances 
to the following persons which are granted on religious 
grounds : — 

1. Saiad Ghulain Shfih of Lakhra 

in the Sheh nidhit ... 2 dungis* of ywdr?!. 

2. Pfr Ghulain, Shah of Gad or, 

Hela nid/6a/. ... ... 37 J inaunds of rice. 

3. Saiad Isa Sh^h of B^la ... 2 dungis ofjiawi. 

4. Sber Kb^ln and Wasra J^inot of 

Mi^rii 7ticifertC ... ... 1^ „ „ „ 


^ A dwnyi is equal to 10 naauiids. 
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5, Mnlla Haji Husain and others 

of the s})ririe of Pir Boridr 

situated in Ba^h Sinjari ... 3 diingfs oi 'judri. 

6. B<11a(di, Jaarsot of Bela li ,, 

* 7,. Bunvl, Bizanjau of Bela ... i dungi „ ,, 

Besides the allowances of the ruling family, cash allow- 
ances are granted to the following persons : — 

Ks. 

1. Sardiir Shakar Kh4n, Mengal ... 150 p. m. 

2. Mir Wali Muhammad Khan, Mengal ... 70 ,, 

3. Pensions to ex-VVazir Muhammad Mir, 

ex-Vak/1 Walidad’s son, and ex~Vakil 

Saiad Shak .. ... ... 1,080 p. a. 

4. Allowance to Dad Muhammad Chhutta... 000 ,, 

5. State pensioners at B(Ma and 1.1 thal ... 516 ,, 

6. Slieikh Juman, lieadman of the Sheikh 

tribe, one-fourth of the m.nq levied 
on a shop-keeper in the Sheikhraj 
village. 

Under this liead are included receipts from ahkari^ 
salt and limestone. Before 1875 no revenue was levied 
on salt, and every one was at liberty to obtain it from 
the salt pits for sale or personal use. Since 1875, however, 
all salt areas have been declared State |>roperty and the 
private manufacture or extraction of salt has been pro- 
hibited, Country-made salt is used throughout the State 
and foreign salt is not imported. The salt is kept by the 
State in store-houses called bakhdr and is sold at Rs, 2-8 
per maund to retail vendors who take out licenses on pay- 
ment of fees vary in from Hs. 10 to Rs. 15 and who sell 
salt at about Rs. 2-13 per maurul. A special concession 
is made in favour of fislierrnen to whom salt is sold by the 
State at 8 annas per maund for fish curing and dome.stic 
consumption. A duty of Rs. 1 jier camel load is levied on 
salt exported to Jhalawan. The Daband salt mine is let out 
on contract and the salt obtained from it is not sold at any 
fixed rates. 
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Year. 

Number of 

Reveni 


k A or is. 

Rs. 

1890 

.. 24 

1,140 

1900 

... 37 

1,560 

1901 

... .37 

1.6.56 

1902 

... 49 

2,299 

1903 

... 22 

1,045 


The number of khoris or lime 
kilns at work and the revenue 
realized from the manufacture 
of lime durin^f the five yeai:s 
ending 1903 s shown in the 


marginal table- 

Owing to the prevalence of plague at Karachi, and a large 


demand there for lime for disinfecting purposes, the outturn 
has considerably increased. 

The State levies revenue on t^ach kliori, according to its 
area, are as below : — 

Area. Baked with Baked with any 

ikohar wood. other fuel. 


Ks. Rs. 

10 feet and under ... 3 5 

Over 10 feet ... 5 6 

The average revenue derived from a khori amounts to 
about Rs, 50. Lime is not subject to mng or any other tax. 
The right to manufacture and sell country liquors is 
farmed, on a monopoly system, to a Hindu shopkeeper of 
Miani who pays revenue at the rate of Rs, 29 per maund 
including sunq. The annual income from tlvis source 
averaged Rs. 2,748 between 1890-97 and 1900-01. Of late 
years there has been a demand for rum and brandy, which are 
imported from Karachi, and pay a duty of 4 annas per bottle- 
Liquors are consumed by Hindus and hhaiiij, charm and 
opium by Muhammadans, especially the Gadras, Loras and 
village menials. Formerly the Lasis were much addicted to 
opium-eating, but the vice is now dying out. 

Revenue under this head is derived from court fee and 
postage stamps. Court fees are levied in civil suits relating 
to money and l?)md according to the provisions of the Indian 
Court Fees Act. Court fee stamps are also used as receipt 
stamps. Non-jiidicial stamps are not in vogue. The stamps 
are printed in Bombay, and the Court fee stamps bear no 
face value which is filled in at headquarters under signature 
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of competent authority, before the stamps are issued for sale. 
Postage vstamps were printed in two Values, viz., half anna 
and one anna. The average revenue from 189G-7 to 
1900-01 amounted to Rs. 1,530 on account of court fees, and 
Rs. 757 on account of postage stamps. Since the opening of 
the British Indian Post offices at Sonmiani and Las in 

April 1907, the local postage stamps have l)een discontinued 
and the Indian Postage stamps are now in use. 

Next to land revenue, sang forms the principal item of 
income of the State. Before the time of Jam Mir Khan 
II, sung was not collected in any systematic form and the 
receipts on this account consisted of occasional |)resents in 
kind made by merchants who passed through the country. 
On his accession to the Jamship, Jam Mir Kbiln II imposed 
sung on all imports and exports at the rate of Ks. per 
cent, ad valoreni. Cfuuiges were introduced at different 
periods until in the time of Jam All Klian III, it had 
developed into the form in which it is now levied. The 
schedule of ratCvS is given in Appendix III. 

During the quiiKjuenniijm ending in 1900-1, the 
average annual receipts a.ii\ounted to about Rs. 81,200. The 
term snug applies to octroi and transit dues as well as 
the customs duty levied at tiie ports. At present, sung 
is levied by tfie State at the followdng places : — In the 
Welpat nidhat at Naka Jhau, Naka Thappi, or Birari Bela; 
in the Sheh Li;iri n idhat at Kfin Barar, la'ari ; at Uthal ; 
in the Miani nidbut at Darn, Mifini, Naka Klutrari, Naka 
Paboni, Meriwari; in the Ilab Nadi 'nidhat at Timmar, 
Sahani, Hab Nadi post, Bfikian, I.oharani Lang; at Kaiirach 
thdua ; at Orrnara; and at various thdaas in the Levy Tracts, 

All articles of merchandise entering the State by land 
from Karachi are required to pass through Nilka Kharari 
W'here a statement is prepared by the State 7)iuharrir 
speeifyiiig the owner's name, description, weight and value 
of goods and the amount of sung due. A copy of this state- 
ment is forwarded to the officials of the indhai to which the 
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consignment is bound where on arrival the contents are 
examined and the duty recovered. Any goods re-exported 
to other parts of the State or to adjoining districts are 
charged a further duty of t> pies in the rupee nd v<dore.7ri. 
All exports by land are. required in the same manner to pass 
througti Naka Kharari; hut duty is ]f:!vied at the place of 
departure where a similar statement of tlie goods is handed 
over to the owners, on production of which they are ])asvSed 
after examination of the goods by the odicials at Naka 
Kharari. In addition to the prescribed rates, which are levied 
on exports and imports, a tax of R. l-G-fi and K. 1-4-0 
per cent, ad vtUorem is levied on all imports and exports 
respectively at Naka Khfirari. This duty is called the 
haqd-ndka. It is not levied from persons otlier tlian the 
mercantile community. In the case of the tormer, goods are 
assessed at a uniform rate of 2 annas per rupee ud valor 
A transit duty, which varies with the nature of the commo- 
dities, is levied at Rela on ail imports aud exports intended 
for Jlialawan or Makrun. In order, however, to stimulate 
trade with the adjoining districts, the rates of asvsessment are 
comparatively low. 

Certain concessions have been granterl by the State in 
connection with the payment bung. The residents of the 
Hah Nadi nidbnt are {lermitted to import, tree oi duty, all 
articles required for their personal use. On exports, however, 
they pay duty as usual. ^Similarly, the Jamot tribe pays no 
duty on articles imported from Karachi for their domestic 
consumption. The tribesmen living in the Kanrach nidhut 
pay duty on exports on their return from Karachi in^tead of 
paying it at Kanrach before departure. Several Saiads 
and important religious personages are also exempted from 
payment of sang. 

All exports are taxed at the port of exportation, except 
consignments intended for otlier ports within the btate which 
are exempt from duty, fmports are also assessed ia the 
same manner at the port of entry. The rates in vogue at 
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Miani port are thovse embodied in Appendix III, items I (a) 
and 11 (a), while different rates prevail at Orniara where 
the ri^'bt to collect customs dues is given annually on con- 
tract These rates are given in AY)pendix Ill(iv). 

The rates of duty on fish differ in various localities. 
In Ormara every vessel on return from eacli excursion has to 
pay a fish to the local inulhv and one to the na/ib in addition 
to the onlinary titlie. The cess is, however, converted into 
cash at K. 1 per annum for vessels taking large lish as well 
as for all Baloch iisl)ermen who do not pay the midliVs tithe. 
Fishermen, using their own boats and not selling to a second 
person, enjoy the concession of free export. Unmarried Meds 
and Baloch who go for fishing to Pasni and Gwadar are 
required, on their return to Ormara, to pay one-tenth of their 
savings to the State. In Miani, duty is levied at one-tenth 
from all fishermen fishing from boats. Those who fish from 
the shore pay one-fifth. At Gad;mi, customs dues are recov- 
ered at rate of one-third for siari ixml palla and at one- 
sixth for the (U. sdrum, kirr^ sharks and other fishes. No 
export duty, however, has to he paid l)y fisliennen exporting 
their own catch. The right to levy duty on fish along the 
coast between Grmara and the mouth of the Hah river is 
sold by auction. The contracts for the six years from October 
28, 1899, to October 27, 1905, for Gadilmi (from Wagori to 
the Ilab) and Miani were sold for Rs. I7,lo0 and Ks. 19,825, 
respectively, and for Ormara for Rs. 89,180 for five years 
ending with the 27th of October, 1904, as under : — 


I’criorl . 

(ladiuii. 

xMiuni. 

Ormara, 

2H-10-1899 

to 

27-10-1001 


K. 

G,4i50 

lls. 

fvlOO 

Pus. 

35,000 

28‘-104e01 

to 

27-10 1003 


j- 5,200 

6,000 

i 

35,700 

28-10-1003 

to 

27-10-1005 

. j 

1 5,500 

! 

j 0,825 

17,880* 


Total 

17.150 

i 10,825 j 

I 89.180 


Fc>r one year only. 
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The figures for Ormfira, however, iucliide land revenue 
and other dues which are always sold in a single contract. 

Cattle pounds are controlled by the uiAbat officials and 
in the Levy Tracts by the levy establishment. 

(Jattle pound fees, iiududing feeding charges, are levied 
at the following rates : — 


Rs. a. p. 


Camel or bulTalo 

* . 

0 12 

0 

Horse, bullock or cow . 

, . 

0 6 

0 

Donkey 


0 3 

0 

Goat or .sheep 

.. 

0 1 

6 

There are sixteen cattle pounds 
following places : — 

in the State 

located at 

1. Welpat. 

9. 

Naka Kharari. 


2. Rtda. 

10. 

Hah Nadi. 


ih Shell. 

il. 

Kila. 


4. fiiari. 

12. 

Durc^ji. 


5. Kan Barar. 

13. 

Diwana. 


6. Uthal. 

14. 

Kotiro. 


7. Windar. 

15. 

Ormara. 


8. Miani. 

16. 

Kan vac h. 



The receipts during the quiiKiuenniiim ending 19()0>01 
averaged Ks. 1,965. 

PhoT is a tax which is levied on exceptional occasions, 
such as marriages, circumcisions or death in the Jam’s 
family. In order to meet the unusual expenditure entailed 
by such events, it has been levied from the earliest times on 
all resident l/isi tribes, with the exception of Saiads and 
Pira, Properly speaking, phor is only leviable on marriages 
and circumcisions of the sons of a ruling Jtim, marriages of 
daughters being excepted. Death phov is generally taken 
only on the death of a Jam or his wife, 

Phor is not levied at any fixed rates. The assessment 
varies with the nature of the season and the means of the 
tribesmen. Whatever rates may be fixed, the Jdmots, Run« 
jhiis, vSheikhs and Angarias, however, contribute their shares 
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in equal proportion. The other tribes pay according to the 
Jam’s demands and their circumstances. 

In the Ormara v/mbat^ phor is recovered in cash in the 
form of a (ixed annual assessment amounting to Ks. G58 and 
levied from the following tribes 



Tribes. 


Amount of 
phor, 

Rs 

1. 

JSangur ... 

... 

... 180 

2. 

Med 

... 

... 305 

3. 

B/zanjau 

... 

20 

4. 

Sajdi 


8 

0. 

G unga of Ormara 

. . . 

12 

6. 

Hindu .. 


40 

7. 

Khoja 

... 

GO 

8. 

l.iuigav (Gadra) 


5 

0, 

Kind ... 

. . , 

10 

1 0. 

k^heikh Ahniadi 

. . . 

10 

11. 

Gador 

Total 

8 

... G58 
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Formerly, phor is said to have been recovered at lower 
rates, but the rate was enhanced by Jam Ali KIkui on the 
ground that the land revenue assessment was light. 

There are two other forms of customary dues which are y. . 
levied by the Jfim. Captain (now Lieutenant-C^Jolonel) M. A. 

Tighe, then Political Agent in the former Agency of South- 
ern Baluchistan, thus described them in 189D : — There are 
two other kinds of taxation or customary dues leviable, or 
expected from the people, viz., kan and mehmdni. The 
former is a tithe (10 per cent,) of all sheep and goats leviable 
annually from the Jaraots and Shahoks in the hills. This 
tithe was also taken from the Chhuttas on the Jam’s tour 
through the Levies Tracts,” 

“ is simply the cnstomary hospitality, which 

is now considered to be aright, on the Jam’s touring through 
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the country. Ifc consists of a few sheep and goats from each 
village he visits.’^ 

( )ther in cel la neons items consist of slaughter feC'S, 
fees levied from pilgrims to Ifinglaj, Royally on wood, Tele- 
gra|)l'. suh.sidy aTnoiinting to Rs. 8,40l< a. year, garden ])rodnce^ 
intere.<t on Rs. Roh.OOO invested in Government pjiper ami 
other minor items. 

The State possesses no organised department for the 
execution of Public Works, which are necessarily few and 
unimportant. 

An account of the principal roads will be found in tlie 
section on Communications- Other Public Works consist 
of rest-houses at Ilab Nadi, Naka Kiiarari, Miani, Uthal, 
Wayilra and l^(Sla, and the State house aiid Wazdrat offices 
at Bela. 

In addition to these, posts (chaitJds) Iiave been built for 
the use of the administrative officials at Hab Nadi, Naka 
Kharari, Windar, Liari, Sheh, Bdla Barar, Niika Jhau, 
Welpat, KariUlcb, Orinara, Kila, Dtireji and ICotiro. 

A force of Military Police, numbering 200 strong, was 
organised in 1897. The strength was subsequently reduced 
to 100 and in 19U5-0 consisted of one subedirr, one jemadar, 
and 98 rank and tile. Their chief duty consists in furnish- 
ing guards at the State Treasury and the magazine at 
Bela and the personal guard of tlie Wazir, The men are 
Punjabi Musa) mans, Sikhs and Dogras, recruited chielly from 
amongst pensioned and discharged soldiers from British 
Indian Regiments, and are fairly well trained and disciplined. 
They are armed with breech-loading snider rifles and bayon- 
ets. The State supplies the men with uniform biennially 
free of charge. The monthly scale of pay is as under ; 




Ks. 

Subedflr 

• • • 

... 40 

Jemadar ... 

... 

... 25 

Havildar ... 

«. . 

... 15 

Naik 

* • • 

... 12 

Sepoy 


... 10 
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Tho cost ol‘ injiiutenance of the force amouiited to ai.‘,my* 

Ks. in 

Tlie Slate Dosso^sses a local force which mimhereii 2-18 in ho-/;d 

'• ^ ei- ran./ Ltui, 

IDOo-f), and consisteii of 212 foot and fhi mounted men with 
five giiTis. It is an irregular force without organisation or 
much discipline. The men are em])]<>yed on attendaiua* on 
tlie Jam Jind otTer mernliers of his family an:i on police and 
other duties in Hcla and the different 'tdahata, A portioTj of 
the mounted men are employed to caiTV tire pcr-t. l)(‘tvvcen 
Bela and IJari. 

Tfiis foice was raised in 187(5 by Jam AH Kliari III on 
his return from exile at Ifyderal'd'h Simili, l)ut it was not 
brought on a permanent footing until his father .lam Mir 
Khan IBs recall from Poona. It numbers about 700 [X'rsons 
in 1877, hut has since been reducevl to its present str(ingtlj. 

The men are mostly drawn from the indigenous tribr\s. Tlie 
infantry are armed with snider rilles, bayonets and country 
swords. The scale of pay is as follows : — 


Rh, 


Hs. 

Comn\andant ... 55 

Jemadar 

. 18 

Captain ... 30 

Havildar 

. 12 

iSabedar ... 22 

Nilik ... 

0 

Sepoys and sowars 

... Ks. 7. 



The horses and accoutrements, as well as the cost of feed 
of the animals, are found by the State. Tl^e total cost of the 
maintenance of the force amounted to Ivs. 23,070 in 1005-0, 

The only police force maintained by the State consists roLicn. 
of 12 chaukiddrs employed at Bela as watchmen at night 
in the town and for other miscellaneous duties such as pro- 
cess-serving, collection of supplies, etc. In rural areas, the 
police work is performed by the detacdiment of the Fan} 

Ldsi or local force on duty in the various ■nidhats and post.s 
in co-operation with the Fadi SipdkiH mentioned under 
Laud Revenue* In 1905-6, the latter numbered 77 and the 
cost of their maintenance amounted to Rs*. 0,650. The men 
carry swords only which they supply themselves. They are 
recruited locally in each nidbat and are useful in detecting 
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POLICE. crime. As already mentioned, tliey assist in the realization 
of the Jjand Revenue in addition to their j)olice duties. 
jAU>s, "i'he State possesses one jail at Bela. It was built in 

1878 and contains accommodation for GO male and 10 female 
prisoners. Previously, prisoners were either locked up in 
houses or kept in stocks. Under-trial prisoners, in the outly- 
ing 7iidbats^ are handcuffed and confined in one of the 
rooms of the 'nidbrtt headquarters and in the Levy Tracts 
in the levy ihdmiH at Kotiro, Dnrcqi, Kila and Divvana- 
The number of prisoners averaged o8 during lOOo-G and the 
expenditure amounted to Rs. 1)29. The daily scale of diet 
is one seer of judri and one chittack of mur\(j pulse per 
prisoner. Under-trial prisoners in tlie riidbat lock-up.s 
receive one and a half annas daily for food which is cooked 
and supplied by the local oflicial.s, or, if they prefer, can 
make their own arrangements for food. Clothing, consisting 
of a blanket, a pair of trousers, a shirt and a cap, is su|}plied 
by the State to the destitute prisoner.s. Men are employed 
as labourers in gardens or in work on State buildings : 
female and juvenile prisoners grind corn for consumption in 
the jail. 

The State possesses three schools, two in Bela and one 

IcnUCATION. ^ 

in Utbal. The former are Upper Primary and the latter is a 
Primary school. Ttie first school at Bela was established in 
the time of tiam AH Khan 111, tlie second was opened in 1905, 
while that at Uthal was opened in 1901. The curriculum of 
studies in these schools is the same as that in the Punjab 
except that the Qoran is taught with other subjects. In 
order to popularise education, no tuition fees are charged, and 
in the Bela school a number of the poorer students are 
giveri a daily scale of food of \ \ seers oi' judri each at the 
expense of the State. The average daily attendance of 
pupils in 1905-() was 86, and the total cost of maintenance 
amounted to Rs. 446. 

Education has not made in tioh progress as yet among 
the upper classes, while female education is totally neglect- 
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ed. In addition to the?e schools, midlds give reVioioiis 
instruetiori to both boys and girls, rthI in return receive 
occasional presents from the parents of the children. 

The State possesses one. dis|)er}sarv at Ih'da, established 
in 1888, in charge of a retired Mosj>i(:a] A.ssi.siant assisted by 
a (‘oriipounder. 'the cost of inaintenance averages about 
Ks. 1,600 per annum. The State also employs a travelling 
vaccinator aaid cornpoiuider. 

Tfie niiml)er of patiemts treated during a year averages 
about d,r)(i0. The priijci|»a.l \li.^eases are fevers, eye, skin 
and lung diseases ; rheumatisjn, dysentery and ulcers. 

'Idle most fre(|ueut e[>idemic diseases are small-pox and 
cholera. Measles also cause some mortality among cliilrlren 
every year ; wliile there have been a number of eases of 
plague in recent years. 

Small-pox is almost every year brought by the Brahuis 
who migrate from Jhalawan to Sind in the cold weatlier, 
and spreads quickly among the l.ri.si tribes tliat come 
in contacit wilh them. The disease is always of a mild 
type and never appears to have broken out in a virulent 
form. 

(.Iholera appeared in the State in 1877, 1893 and again 
in 1900. Tlie last attack wa.s the severest, Tb(^ disease was 
imported from Makrun and Karachi. The total number of 
deaths wliich occurred in the State was 1,120. 

Plague broke out in Sonmiani in May 1902. It was 
imported from Karrielii by pilgrims to Hinglilj ; 47 cases 
occurred of wdiich 33 proved fatal. Land ([uararitine was 
imposed at the Hab chauki on all persons coming from 
Karachi. The disease, after raging for about a month, even- 
tually died out. A recrudescence of jilague occurred in 8on- 
iniilni in the beginning of March 1904. The whole town 
was temporarily evacuated and nearly all the inhabitants 
removed to a segregation camp three miles east of Miani. 
There were 31 cases and 21 deaths. The disease disappteared 
iii June. In July 1906, one case of plague was reported at 
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Windar, hufc precautionary measures were adopted immediate- 
ly and no farther cases occurred. 

Vaccination is not compulsory. Since 1897, the State 
employs a travelling; vaccinator and compounder who is 
rec|nired to vaccinate the rural population as w^ell as give 
medical aid to the State officials at outstations. The total 
number of persons vaccinated in 1904-5 was about 400. The 
majority of the people, however, resort to inoculation. It is 
practised by vSaiads whose services are requisitioned when an 
outbreak occurs. They are paid a small fee in kind or in 
cash varying from one to four annas. The Mastungi Saiads, 
who come from the Jhalawan country were, until lately, the 
only inoculators. They have, however, tra,ined some of the 
local men, who now perform the operations. The method 
usually adopted is for a small incision to be made with a 
razor on the wrist of the right hand, in which powdered 
small-pox pustules are placed. A cloth bandage is then tied 
over the wound. The patient is then isolated and is only 
visited by persons who have themscdves had srnall-pox. An 
eruption and fever generally occur within three days of 
the operation, and at this time the patient is fed on 
wheaten bread, dates, sugar, milk (preferably earned milk), 
raisins and cocoanut. During the fever, goat's milk, mixed 
with a small (quantity of water, is administered to the patient, 
and he is disinfected with the smoke of (jugal in the 
mornings and evenings. Fish and meat are strictly 
forbidden. Should no eruptions occur within three days 
of the incision, the operation is repeated until it proves 
successful. When suffering from eruptions, a patient is 
sometimes made to sleep on a bed of sand, which is consi- 
dered more comfortable for the pustules. Daring this 
period he may not be visited by w'omen or other persons 
who for any reason may be considered unclean according to 
thc^ custom of the country. The indigenous Hindus, like 
otIuT Hindus of India, consider small-pox the visitation of 
a goddess. On the seventh day after the eruptions, the 
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patient is considered to be ont of daigiger and is washed on medical. 
the eleventh day. 

The remedies for curing cases of cholera are many and Cholera, 
various. The most coimnoii consists in wrapping the patient 
in the fresh skin of a sbe-goat sp-^cially killed for the pur- 
pose. Next conges the use of onion juice or lime juice. 

Camphor is also freely used and pep|)er and nini leaves are 
also pounded and taken as a draught. Bhang leaves and 
pop[)y seeds are also pounded together and administered as 
a rlraught. A mineral called aahr-'nholi ra^ which is found in 
the offshoots of the Mor liunge to the east of Utlnil, is also 
given to the |)atients in a liquid form. Charms in various 
forms also occupy an important place in the list of remedies, 
while earth brought from Mecca by pilgrims is eagerly sough. t 
after as an (dticacious preventive. T’he patient is segregated, 
and the household and the. village iu which the disease 
a[)[)ears are avoided. 

In cases of fever, the patient, as in the case of cholera, 
is wrapped in the fresh skin of a goat or cow in summer and 
sheep in winter. A brown or black skin is preferred. The 
animal is killed early in the morning and the patient wrapped 
iu it before mid-day. It is removed after about three hours. 

The body of the patient is then rubbed over with a mixture 
of turmeric and jndri flour- This remedy is very j>opnlar 
and is resorted to iu almost every ailment. M edicinal drug.s 
are also administered in various forms. The fruit of the 
plant known as dedhki is in most common use. It is pound- 
ed and mixed with milk and given to the patient as a pur- 
gative. The herb called hoe inddar or hue widardn {AchiB 
lea Saatoliria), an anbifebrine, is also used to check attacks 
of malarial fevers. The mineral called zahr-mokra is also 
given to the patient as in the case of cholera. Fomenta- 
tion is done in several way.s with branches of ikohm% 
mixed with turmeric and ah leave.s which are heated on 
a fire and applied to the chest. Leaves of the jd7- tree 
are also boiled in water and applied to the affected parts. 
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A plaster, cotisistiug of red rice, parched and pounded, 
and of wool mixed with honey is also applied hot to the 
chest to allay pain. A skin in which honey has been 
kept is also used. Sore eyes are generally treated witli^ a 
decoction of ddttr and koraur leaves and with fresh goat 
milk with which the eyes are washed frequently during 
the day. 

Ulcers are treated with a poultice of green harand 
leaves. Dry leaves of the nlm tree are also pounded, mixed 
with honey, and applied as an ointment. The patient is 
also often wrapped up in a fresh sheep-skin. Sheep’s milk 
is also given warm to drink and the patient is fed on chicken 
soup, tnuttou and r/iun/;. 

Charms form the most conspicuous cure for eases of; 
plague, but black tobacco pounded and mixed in water and 
given, to the patient as an emetic is also used. A decoction 
of green nlm leaves is also given as an antidote to tlie 
disease. The bubo is also branded when bard ; when soft, a 
poultice of opium is applied to it. | 

Sweepers are employed by the State for the sanitation ' 
of Bela town, and by the people, as a private arrangement, 
at Ormara and Sonmiani. Elsewhere, no arrangements exist 
for the sanitation of the towns and villages. Speaking 
generally, litter and filth are allowed to accumulate in the 
bouses, the accumulation being burnt from time to time. 
The supply of drinking water is derived from wells and 
from pools in which rain water has collected. The wells 
are very seldom cleaned and no precautions are taken to keep 
the pools pure, cattle being allowed to drink from them and 
clotlies being washed at the same ])lace. 

Maps based on reconnaissance surveys made between 
1891 and 1893 have been published by the Survey Depart- 
ment on the IG mile, 8 mile, and 4 mile scales. Triangula- 
tion connected with the great .Indus Series was extended 
into Las Bela between 1896 and 1898. 
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HAH NAHI 
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V 6r<?n«rul 
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.Hills. 


Rivers. 


Boil. 


This nidhat extends in a north-easterly direction from 
the shore of Sonmiani Bay. Act^ordin^^Mo the .State author- 
ities the north-eastern boundary is a line running north from 
Ki'la, but it is doubtful if the real boundary goes beyond T^ang 
I;o])ariuii since the Baiidijas, who belong to the Levy 'J’ract.s, 
end here. If, therefore, revenue is taken further north-east 
ti)an Lang Loharani, this appears to be done by encroachment 
on the Levy Tracts. Its southern and eastern sides are skirt- 
ed by the Hab river ; the Miani nidhat lies on i\\e nortln 
The northern boundary follows the Pab Range to tlie Amiri 
pfiss wdience it strikes across the low hills to I/ik Bidok. 

The Hab valley covers the southern and eastern parts 
of the nid'Dat and is traversed by a good many hill torrents 
from the Pah hills ; on the north and west are hills which 
widen out a.s they approach the coast and are for the most 
part barren and uninviting. 

The I^ib is the only range of importance. It is crossed 
by the ICoraro, Paborii, llaji i.akar, Amiri, and 15idok pas.ses. 
The Paboni and the Bidok are tim only ones which are easily 
traversable by loaded animals. 

Tbe Hab, rising at the nortbern end of the Pab hills iu 
the .Ihalawan country, divides the ivialxxt from Britisli terri- 
tory. If; receives a number of hill torrents from the direction 
of the Pab hills, the chief of which are the Balra and Koraro. 
The Biigar enters the sea on the west from the same range. 

On the north, the soil is composed of flat rday •• pat ” 
mingled here and there with shingle. This portion affords 
abundant pa.^^iiurage to cattle. The southern portion near 
the Hab is sandy. The skirts of the Pab Range are stony 
and unfit for cultivation. 
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G-eneral]y the climate is ^ood. The summer is not 
excessively liot owing to i.lie prevaltmde of tlie sea breeze. 
In short, the general characteristics are those of Karachi. 

The Hclaroad crosses tlie Hah rivt^r opposite Hab chanki, 
the headquarters of tlie nhibat. Another track runs parallel 
witii the Hab river from Gadani and Kiiiid to T>:iTig Loba- 
rani. The road from the Faboni pass crosses tlie Hab river 
at Sakuran. There is another crossing of the Hab at Berat 
or Sehani. 

As has already been stated, the north-eastern portion 
of the nioJhtt appears to have been graduall\^ absorbed from 
the Levy Tracts. The nninher of Riimi tombs in the nidhat 
is remarkable. They are situated over Hal') (diauki, at 
Bawfmi near Ghatik, at Muali and at Kund, There is a 
re.Ty^arkalde stone known as Rahowari Rohi vSt.anding at Pania 
near t^akaran. It is 1 8 feet high and the base measirrernents 
are 18 inches by 4 inches. Locally, tradition affirms that 
it marks the resting place of a chief, and others allege tliat 
it is a boundary stone. It is a curiou.s fact that Al Idrisi* 
mentions a district called Rahnn which was dependent on 
M ansiira, i.e. ^ind, and lay between Kcch and Arrnail, i.e, Bela. 

Tlje nidhat i.s in cl large of a ndib with a niunshi and 
a party of 5 Fauj Ldni and 4-. fasil sejioys. 

Transit dues are levied at Sehani, xSakuran, Hab Nadi 
post and I.ang Loharani. One vinnshi, with a sepoy is 
stationed at each of these place.s. Ijevies belonging to the 
establishment maintained by the British Government for the 
Levy Tracts are stationed at ihdna Knnd, Lang Loiiarani 
and Hasan Pir. They are under the Levy Inspector whose 
headquarters are at Kila. The Levy Inspector assists the 
ndib in preserving the peace. 

The population of the nidhat may be estimated at 
about 4,200 persorrs and consists of Sheikhs, Gadors, Motaks, 
Waora.s, Gujars, Shtihpats, Banclijas and Kiird.s. The 
fishermen of Gadani and the coast are known as Pad is. The 

^Klliot’s //wif(>ry o/Z/jaf/ff, V’^ol. .1, page 80. 
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name is said to he derived from the fact that in former days 
men fished on foot either with hooks ami lines, or casting 
nets. Owing to their recent adoption of fishing as a ])vo- 
fessioTi they are not so expert ns the Mohanas of Miam 
or ( )rTTuirji. 

Nearly all the land is rain-crop area, and, owing to the 
absence of flood water, cultivation is sparse. Revenue is 
levied at one-third of the produce. There are no large 
revemie-free grants. The State also takes half the grass 
orowing within cultivated lands. There are in all ten cnl- 
't’ivated"’villag.-s, out, of which Gadfini only is permanent. 
The others are Kila, Sheh. Miisefri, Fania, Sakuran, 

Kaspir, Berat, KTind, and MotUi. 

The contract for the Gadani fisheries,?../;, from Hah river 
(o Wagori, fetcl.es al.ont Rs. 2 ,hG 0 per annun.. T’he land 
revenue receipts amount to ahout Rs. o,(jiO. 

Jvdri, and .vtri//. (m.istard) are the principal 

crops. Some is also enltivnted. Bullocks ami cows 

are kept in fairly large mmil.ers as they find ready sale at 
Karachi. A few sheep ami goats are also kept and nearly 
all cultivators keep one or two camels. 

Consideralile quantities of fish are exported to Karachi 
in the winter. Near Sakurfm and Berat, lime stone is 
extracted from tl.e hills by Kardohi workmen and burnt for 
use in building and as a disinfe.dMiit at Karachi. About 
•2.0,O()(t maiimls of lime are ex-ported aurmally, and also wood 
and gras.s in considerable quantities, to Karachi. 

The Kanracll nidhat is the smallest in the .State and 
consists of a small valley between .Sliam Khdrari, the water- 
shed of tiie Kharari river on the north, Sham Windar, the 
watenshed of the Windar on the south, the water parting of 
the Mor hills on the west, and that of the Pab hills on the 
east. The valley is about 30 miles long and 8 miles broad. 

The Mor and Pab hills, as has already been stated, 
border the valley on the west ami east. The slopes of both 
very abrupt and precipitous and difficult of ascent. 
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Ougal (bdelliuin), IcaJia (olive), khor (Acncla Arfthiert.), 
ihor (caelnsi) are se;ittere{i liere and Uiere on tlieir Hlopes. 

The Kliiirari river, also known as tiie Kanrach river, 
traverses the ni/lhat thron^L^hont, running from north to 
south. Near Diiudliar, it bends westward and breaks iluotiglv 
the Mor liiils info [dhal. It has a small stream of perennial 
water. It is joinefi by niiTneroiis torrents from the liills ori 
either fiand. The banks are tUickiy grown with tamarisk, 
dwarf-palm and lnh\ 

The sod is light, consisting of sandy loam> In tlie few 
places wbere cultivation i.s ])ossil))e, it is said to })e produc- 
tive. Near the Kihar hill, in the Alor Rangtg hsid and anti- 
mony are said to be found in small (juantities. 

8ind ibex (sara) and wild shee[> (ga(Ui) are to be found 
in tfjc hilis and also a few leopards and bears. Tig are also 
found on the banks of the Kbarari stream. Partridges are 
not uncommon. 

Lying as it does at a»i altitude of fron\ L90f) f-o 2,430 
feet al)ove sea-level, the climate of Kannhdi is the most 
pleas, Vint in the State. The rainfall generally takes pla<*e in 
the summer moutlis but is somewhat scanty. Tiie g^eneral 
heal til is good. 

'riie usual road to Kanracli is tliat from l^Jcla via Pir 
Kuuilna. Traversing the Kanrach and AVin<lMr valleys tiris 
road eventually leads ov»vr the Paboni )>ass to Karachi. 

Lightly laden camels can cross the KT'har pass to L'tlnil. 
The track to the same place through the bed of the Kbarari. 
river is l)fuh f)n tlie north, a bad road leads to ^^^ad via 
Sbatn Kluirari. All tlie jiasses over the Fab on the east, the 
Barer, Kolnln and (rahan are difficult. 

The history of Kanraeh is interesting in that it was 
from here that the Jflrnots, the tribe to whom the }>resent 
ruling family belongs, descended on Bela. Previous to the 
arrival of the Jamots, it is said that Kanriich was in posses- 
sion of a tribe called Bharj, some members of which are said 
to be still living at Umarkot and as fishermen at Tatta. 
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There the site of an ancient town at Kanrilch Kot and 
from its presence and' that of old IcdrdzeH it a[)pears thn.t in 
former tiTues the vallej was one of importance and had much 
cultivation. 

A vdih vvitti six sepoys is stationed at the tfuinn near 
hdrh and has charge of all administrative arrangements. 
Transit dues are collet'ted by him on exjjorts of dwarf-palm 
leaves and wool frooi the 'nidbat and on caravans traveiliuc^ 
from Wad to Karaclii by tliis route. 

The population of Kanrach may be estimate<l at about 
1,800 persons. On the north of the nidbat tliere are a few 
Mir Haji Meni^als. The remainder con.sist entindy of Jainors 
generallv kn<)wna,s Jarm .lainots. The .Men gals speak Ih’ahiii 
and tlie Jarnots Jadgali. The majority are graziers and 
engaged in the transport of dwarf-[)alm to Sind for sale. Tliere 
are no pernninent villages and only two mud houses exist at 
the head{]narters of the ■nidhat. 

The only places at which there is cultivation are K.aroz 
and Kar. There is permanent irrigation from a kdrh at 
the former place, but owing to the neglected condition of the 
kdrez the supply of water is decreasing. Cultivation, tliere- 
fore, both at Kdrez and Kar depends on ilood-water. ''the 
existing hd/rh wiis opened up on the site of an old one by 
Jam Ali Khan. This Jam made great e{h>rts to improve 
cnltivation by supplying the Jarnots witli bnlloekvS and agri- 
(Mitlriral irnplemeuts, but the vseheme was abandoned on his 
death, Tliere are 12 other old Act ceses in the nidhat which, 
if opened out, would afford scope for large cultivation. 

Tim crops iirejudri, muiig and mustard {mrik). This 
is the only nidhat in which wheat is principally oiiitivated 
and it is of good quality. In the time of JAin Ali Khan, 
much wheat was cultivated at Kariiz which was then named 
Khudadad. 

Many goat.s are kept by the people and some sheep. A 
few bullocks and camels are also to be found. Previous to 
1889, cattle tax known as kan was taken at the rate of ono 
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in every twenty sheep or Lroatts, hut o\Ying to a snecossion of 
years of drought it has now been abandoned. 

This sub-division {onus the most easterly part of tlio 
Las Bela .State, It is bounded oti the north by tVie M;iri 
and Jamliura valleys in Jhalavvan, on tlie east by Sind, on 
the south by tlie Mab Narii nvibnJ, on the west lyy the P.'ib 
hills, arid ]s'trt of the Jhalawan <‘onrd.rv. 

Tiie country hs almost entirely hilly with prju'ticall v no 
intervening valleys as in other rnoinit.tinefis tracts of Balu- 
ehisiam The pririei[)ri] liil] ranges are (he Ivirlhar, which 
travou'ses the wdiole length of tlie Levy Tracts fron\ north to 
south, and tlu* Tab Ihingf' wijudi se[>arai.es the snlj-division 
from tlie. Karn'a,(‘h on the. \v<‘st, 'fhe Ivirthr.r Range 

has several olTshoots vvliich are locally known hv difiereiit 
names. The principal of these are the An(lh;ir (4,01.?), 
i.aklnin (h,4S8), Hamicg, Bhodor (3,o20) Khncio and Aloh 
Patches of vain culiivation exist on the Rlnbior, llamleg, 
Andhar and kidklian. 'rhe vegetation on the hiil.s consists 
of thokdv^ jfll, kafnlr, guffal or guglvy ujihl 64/’, A-./r/.r, lai 
and d wai.d‘-']?ahn, tlie last names] being most abundant. 'J'he 
indigo ])lant grows in the Bhedor hills. 

TiH:‘ liai) is ttic ))r1nripai river draivring the district. It 
has seveo'al tril)ut.aries, tin..* child’ of wliicli are Sarhani, Ijohi, 
llaldor, Dareji, Lfviani and Moiudan on the east; and v^ariitia, 
Scirnoti, Wera Jlalg Mendhiari, Hahra, Kuraro and Paboni 
on llie west. Tlie water is not utili.sed for cultivation owing 
to dilTieuitie.s of cairrying river water to tlie fields wdiich lie 
on a higher level. 

The soil is a sandy Ioa?ri arcl in some parts consists of a 
rich clay, with an intermixture of gravel, d'he former is 
preferreri for jaari (rrojis, while tiie latter is considered suit- 
able for wheat eultivation. 

In the bilks are to be fourid wild goat, wild shee|), and 
an occasional Ieop)ard and bear, and on tin* lower levels wolves, 
hyenas, deer, pig and liare. Snakes are picmtifal. Black 
pnrlridges, bustard and water fowl are also met witli. 

24 . 
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Owing to its situation at a higher* level, the climate of 
the Levy Tracts is milder iVian that of the 7iidbats lying 
nearer the sea coast. Most of the rain fall is received in 
July, August and September, but some rain falls also in 
January and February. The most prevalent winds are those 
blowing from the north and the west. 

The main route which traverses the district is the 
Patbani Wat. This route enters tlie Levy Tracts at J^ak 
Phiisi from the north and goes to Karaclvi along the hanks 
of the Ilah river, water from wbieii is availai)le at all stages 
throughout the year. The other iin})ortant route passing 
through the tract is the Kohau W:it which, crossing the \V(‘ra 
Ilab and the Habra streams, joins the Patlnlni W'at near 
Loharani J^ang* A track which comes from the direction of 
Wad and crossing the Tre[)ori and tJie Muscfari ])asses goes 
to Tando h‘ahim Khan via Kotiro is also an important route 
much followed by Hrahui migrants to 8ind. Other routes 
are the one leading from Kanrach over the Haror and Kurali 
passes «and via Diireji to Hind, and the track which starts fi’orn 
Shah Bilawal and goes via Hinidau over the Katba liills to 
Kagar Tatta in Sind. There are several other foot-paths 
traversing the I^evy Tracts which are well known to ii>e local 
tribesjuen. 

The (ddiuttas, the most imj^ortant tribe, claim descent 
from the Sind Siimras, who were driven out by Aliauddi'n, 
Emperor of Dclld, in lolJ. From documents in their 
posses,sion, they appear to have originally had possession of 
the Sohrgaz lauds near Kiidar, ])ut like tlie rest of the Jats 
they were driven southwards by the grad mil pressure of the 
Biahuis from the north. They holtl sanaiis from the Kh/in 
of KaUt, Na.sir Khdn, exempting them from i>u7i(/. Until 
late years they were essentially a ]>astoral tribe and appeared 
to have cared little for cultivation. 

Tlie Chhutlas and their country came into prominence 
about 1872 to i87J, when they created disturbances on the 
Sind Las Bela frontier, which was controlled by a police force 
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of 40 rn(*n. Afc rime the British Political Agent had 
been withdrawn from Kahit owing to tht? suspension, for a time, 
ot political relatiions between tht^ British (io\ eminent and the 
Kaiat State ; the Jam of Las Bela, was a political prisomu' in 
India; ami there was no constituted autliority beyond the 
hortler to afford redress. In view of these cireumstanees, the 
Government of India considered the strengthening of the 
Irontier administration necessary, and at the recommendation 
of tlie Commissioner in Sind, increased the strength of the 
frontier police, in 1875, from 40 to 140 which was rlistrilmt- 
ed in several posts in Sind along the frontier. The chief 
duty of the men consiste<i in the prevention of jilundering 
and petty tlieft.s and tlie maintenance of jx^ace and order 
along the British frontier. They also had aiitliority to cross 
tiie. border, if necessary, while in liot pursuit of offendtu's. 
Conditions beyond the frontier, liowevcr, changed in (;ourse 
of time. The Kaiat Agency was re-estahlishcd, friendly 
redatii'sns wer<‘ restored with Kahxt, tlae. J;im was reiiist.ated in 
his chiefship, and tlie }>aluchi.sta.n Agency was estalilisherl on 
its present footing* All tliese circumstances combined to 
incline the Government of India in favour of a cfjange in the 
system of sedt. lenient of frontier cases, which at fids time vvei'e 
settler! by the police in direct communi<nition with tlie trilies 
concerntMl. The police was then unvlei: the ( -ommissioner in 
Sind, while the polititeil management of the tribes, whose 
depredations they were intended to counteract, rested with 
the Governor-Generars Agent in Baluchistan. Tliis system 
gave rise to delay in the settlement of cases and to mis- 
understandings between the authorities on either .side of the 
border. In April, 1884, therefore, a sum of Ks. 10,250 per 
annum, set free by affecting reductions in the 8imi Frontier 
Police Force, was placed at the disposal of the Agent to the 
Governor-General in Baluchistan for the introduction of a 
system of tribal responsibility among.st the tribesmen living 
along the Sind-Las Bela border, while the function.s of the 
Sind Border Police were restricted to guarding i British territory. 
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The nioney was utilized in suhsiiiisin^ the Cldiuttas, 
the Baruiijas, the Kindranis, and tlie Jainalis through tlie 
Jam ot‘ Las Bela m proportion to the responsibility incurred 
by each tribe; ami their respective headmen were made 
responsible for the good ccmduct of tlie ineinhers of their 
tribes, and made liable to restore or make restitution for any 
property carried off by tiiem. As, however, the petty 
sardars on tlie Sind border had no inetins of enfoicing the 
autliority over i:heir tribesmen for the redress of iiduries 
committed, it was considered necessary lo establish posts of. 
each tribe within its jurisdietion to enable the chiefs to 
coerce unruly and refractory individuals, d'he responsible 
authority in each tribe was vested witli |X)wers to enforce 
restitution of stolen property or tiie payment of its equi- 
valent, to make redress for injury and to arrest offenders and 
bring ttiem before the Political Agent for eiuiniry and punish- 
ment, The police authorities in 8ind were instructed to 
refer complaints against any of the tribesmen to tlie Political 
Agent, whose headquarters were at Kara(;hi. 

Levy posts were accordingly located at Kand, Kihg 
Navnan, .Dureji, Dinga, Diwana, llinidan, Ijoki, Lak Zabra, 
Lak Robdl, Lak Phiisi, and Lak (larra. 

In 1891, liowever, fresli troubles broke out owing to 
difference between 8uhib Khan Chluitta and his cousin, 
JS'ausherwan, brought about by the intrigue, s of one Ali 
Muhammad of the Ivarmdii Police, as well as to grazing 
ta.xes imposed on both sides of the border and to the 
efforts made by tlie Jam’s officials to recover the dues 
from those liappening to graze their animals in the territory 
of the Jam. Baldb Khan w^as removed from the surdAri 
of tlve ("bbutta tribe to reside in the Bhula Klian thdnu in 
8m(l, and AU Muhammad, Inspector of the Sind Frontie 
Police, and NriuslukwjXn Ciihiitta, Inspector of tiie Levies, 
were removed from their appointments. The Jam also agreed 
to abstain Irom detaining cattle irnpouiKled by bis levies 
pending lecoveiy o£ grazing dues from tbeir owners, and 
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to submit his claims for such dues through the Political 
Agent. In 1893, the Ivliidniuis failed/ to hand over some 
offenders wanted by the Sind Police and their allowances 
were withdrawn in 1895. I'hey were replaced by P>cla 
sepoys, wlio ajipear to liave remained there till the beginning 
of 1898 wlien Major Tighe visited the Levw Tracts. The 
allowances were then restored to the Kliidranis on their 
giving undertakings for good conduct. A redistribution of 
the posts was also marie, but this was subset jiiently found 
unsuitabie and again changed from the Ist of A[>ril 190L 
After the reinoval of Naiisherwan Chhutta from the Inspec- 
torship of Levies, no Inspector was maintaiiicd, the levies 
being managed by Uisaldars and Jemadars, etc., drawn from 
the priricipal tribes. In 1893, however, Jam Ali Khan III 
undertook to exendse a closer supervision on the levies l)y 
]>lacing them uinler the immediate control of an InspecJor. 
d'he .lain of lius Bela also undertook to construct huts for 
the accommodation of levies and his right to levy sung 
south of the Kliidrani posts was recognised, a similar right 
in the Chlmtta country having been secured to him by Sir 
liobert Sand email in 1890. 

The .lam’s revenue from tlie Levy Tracts during the 
three years ending 1897, amounted to Ks. T.OGO which 
was made up of: transit dues Es. .3,610, grazing tax and 
cattle pounds Its. 212 and court fees and fines, etc., Hs. 3,208. 

The levies are still managed by an Inspector who works 
under the orders of the Jam. The men are drawn from the 
same tribes as originally sanctioned with slight modifications 
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in the nuinher«. The following statement shows their distri- 
bution in Aland) 1907 : — 
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The population in 1901 numbered about 3,382 persons 
of whom about 1,884 were males and 1 ,499 females. The 
principal tribes included Ghhuttas 1,664, Bandijas »634, 
Bar ijas 165, Rind 506, other Baloch 331, and 111 Hindus. 
Owing to scarcity prevailing at the time of the census, about 

Jemadar. 4 
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two-tbirds of the inhabitants had left their homes for Sind 
in search of employment. In an average prosperous season, 
when the tribesmen migrating to Sind during periods of 
drought return to their homes, the population probably 
numbers from 8,000 to 9,000 persons. 

Owing to the difficulties of irrigation due to the 
situation of arable land on a higher level than the beds of the 
rivers and hill torrents that traverse the country, and the 
consequent dependence of cultivation on local rainfall which 
is very scanty, evdtivation is carried on to a very limited 
extent so that only about 5 per cent, of the population is 
engaged in agriculture, the rest being fiocdc-owuers. 

Tlie area at present (1,904) under cultivation is situated 
around Dinga, Hinidan, Amiri, Larao, Diwana, Kotiro, Lohi, 
Lak Garra, Lak Kolidl, and Lak PUusi. This, however, 
represents only about one-third of the total cultivable area, 
the remainder of which is now lying waste. The principal 
tribes engaged in agriculture are the Barfjas and the Jamal is ; 
the Chhuttas and Bandijas have also begun to interest tliern- 
selves in cultivation. 
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The principal crop h jndri ; wheat is also sown in small 
quantities in Lolii and Diwana circles. The subsidiary crops 
are raung^ and sweet and musk melons. Mustard and 
sesamum are also grown in some places and the indigo plant 
of wild growth occurs in the Bhedor hills. 

The live-stock consists of sheep and 
goats, camels, cows, bullocks, buffa- 
loes, horses and donkeys, and their 
estimated numbers, in 190^, are given 
in the margin. 

No revenue is levied in the Levy Tracts by the Jam 
except in that part of the sub-division which lies south 
of W era Hab. This tract of country is included in the Ilab 
Nadi nidbat for purposes of revenue administration. In the 
territory lying above Wera Hab to Lak Pbiisi on the north, 
the Jam levies santy, and is entitled to receive presents of 
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sheep and goats as mehmdni when touring through the 
country. In add ition^to this, tlie Barrjas levy one-si xtli of the 
produ<*e from their Jannili cultivators as far o,s Sham Ilureji, 
wdiile, according to the decision passed in 1903 by the 
Sariina tlie headmen of the Chfuitta tril)e lias been 

given the right of levying land revenue at one-fourth from 
the (Jhhutta. cultivators round 8;itor and Wcra I fain 

The rent rates in the Levy Tracts are different from 
those obtaining elsewhere in the State. When the landloi’d 
|)TOvides bullocks, seed and the tenants’ food, the tenant 
receives one-fourth of the produce, but when the tenant 
pirovides seed and bullocks as well as labour for repairing 
embankments, etc., he receives five-sixflis. Wiien, liowever, 
tlie tenant provides only labour, his share is calculated at 
one-fourth, after deducting a sfiare for the bullocks and ilie 
seed. The tenant’s share amounts to two-thirds when lie 
supplies labour and bullock.^, and three-fourths when lie 
provides all the requisites of cultivation. 

The tenants are mostly temporary and can be ejt?eted on 
settlement of their accounts for the standing crops, but sucli 
tenants as construct ami repair embankments at their own 
cost, acquire occupancy rights and are not liable to eject- 
iiicnt. 

This TT-irWu Mies to the south of the Utlial and 

between the Pah Range on tlie east and south and the sea on 
the west. All boundaries but tlie northern are well defined. 
Roughly, the latter follows the Phafc river tow/irds Sheikh raj 
from near whi(^b pdace it runs due east to the Mor iiange, 
leaving Ibihar and Drigo in the Uthal nidhdt. The line 
then takes a turn due north along the Mor hills enclosing 
the Windar valley, but lio'w much of that valley lies in the 
M \(in\ nidbat before the line crosses to the Pab has never 


been precisely determined. 

Only a .small area near Band Windar is fiat and under 


cultivation. The rest of the vidhat consi.sts of sandy plMin$ 
with bare bleak hills and the .stony valley of the Windar 
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intersecting; them. Some tamarisk .trees sarrouud the miani on 

. . . . , * r? M SONMtANI 

Si rand a lakt^ and Jaiid ( Prosopis spicigera) known in oeia nidbat, 
as Kando is not uncommon. 

The low extremity of the Mor bills, 1,742 leet high, is Hiils. 
included in the nidh'it, vviuie the western declivities of the 
Pab hills rising to H,82.i feet near 8hah Bilawal form the 
boundary on the west. 

The only large stream in the nidbat is the Windar, on Rivers, 
the floods of wliich depends tlje best cultivated part of the 
nidbat. It has no |)erennial flow. The gradual silting of 
its moutli has destroyed the anchorage at Aliani. 

Among minor torrents may'' be mentioned the Wingoi, 

Mendhiari, Alohbar and Chabecbi, knowm at its mouth as the 
Kharari. 

Tlie soil is generally sandy and unproductive. Near Soil. 

Bala, there is cday^ pat svhich alone is good for cultivation. 

The climate is generally goorl, th(3 sea bre^eze tempering Climate, 
the intensity of the heat. The village of Mid-ni is damp and 
dirty and thf^re is a good deal of sickness. An epidemic of 
plague occurred here in 1902 and 1904. 

Tlie main Bela road passes along the west of the tract. Commmvica- 
The principal camel tracks are those leading from Miani to 
Liari via Darn and to 81) ah Bilawal via Band Windar. 

Another track takes off from Naka Kliarari to Naka Paboni 
and there is a siiort cut to IJ thal via than a, Windar. 


Local tradition points to Bala on the east of as History and 

the former lieadquarters of the 7udbat It was known as 
Kot Bala and contains signs of antiquity in the form of large 
burned bricks and pottery among iks ruins. There are also 
signs of ancient buildings at Shordan on the MolibAr stream* 

Kuni tombs are found in the north of the nidbat near Bala 


and also at M^ndhiari. Mfran P/r and Shah Jamal are two 


shrines on the south-east of Aliani which are much visited 
by the people of that place. Shah Bilawal and Lahut and 
the places connected with the story of Sassi and Punnun 
have been described in the earlier part of this work. 
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Two ndibs are stationed in the nidhat, one for general 
business and the other for revenue work who also disposes of 
cases connected with land in the Hab Nadi nidhaL The rest 
of the nidbat staff consists of a munshi, a modi^ a patwdri 
and a party of five Fauj Ldsi and six Fasli sepoys. Transit 
dues are levied at Miani, Dam, Ndka Khtlrari, Mirwari, and 
N^ka Paboni. N^ka Kharari is the chief post and two r/itui- 

two modia^ ten Favj Ldsi and four Fasli sepoys are 
stationed there. Sepoys are stationed at Meran Wari 
chcmki and Haji Lakar to intercept persons who have escaped 
payment. 

The dues: collected at Dam include those on imports 
and exports by sea. 

The fishing contract for the portion of the coast from 
W^gori near Lak Bidok to the Hingol river was let, in 1001, 
for Rs. 6,600 for the two years. 

The population may be estimated at about 9,000 souls. 
The Gadras, as in the case of other n idbats^ constitute the 
chief part of the population and number about 1,500. The 
indigenous tribes are Burras, whose numbers jnay be estimat- 
ed at about 978, Dodas about 296, BAkhras 276, Ang^irias 
1,364, Mondras 989, .Jainots 200, Bapras 192, Wachhrinis 127 
and Surs 343. 

The Jamots hold the hilly part of the nidbat and the 
Windar valley, and the Biikhras the hills round the Pushtab 
and Tfira Dreb. In the northern part of Bala and the coun- 
try round N^lka Paboni reside the Burras and near Naka 
Kharari are the Mondras. The Wachhiiiiis occupy the coast 
and most of the Siivs live in M^ndhi^iri and Dodas in the same 
place and also in Bala. The Angaria are found on the out- 
skirts of the Siranda lake. Tliere is a constant stream of 
pilgrims passing through Mulni ew rowie to Hingl^j in the 
cold weather. 

Flood irrigation takes place principally from the Win- 
dar at Bdla, Here one Sahib, Burra, constructed a dam about 
1857 and by this cultivation has been gradually increased. 
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B^la contains some permanent houses and two shops. The 

only other village where there is much cultivation is Chhor nidhat. 

in its vicinity. 

There are 20 villages on the revenue rolls. The revenue 
is taken at one-third of the produce. Revenue-free grants 
are small and are held chiefly by Dodas, Burras, Ang^rias and 
Mondras. The village of Kdthor, in which live relations of 
the J^m, is entirely revenue-free, but is said to be liable to 
payment of half the produce of the judri stalks. 

The crops are judri and mustard, a little bdjar and 
mung are also grown. Horned cattle are raised ; goats 
are scarce, and a fair number of camels are also to be 
had. 


Miani is the only centre of trade and details of its Traile and 

industry, 

character have been given in the articde on that place. 

There is some export of firewood from the lower slopes 
of the Pah hills. 

The Hfikhra women, like the Angaria, make mari (a 
coarse kind of saddle bag) and jowdls (grain bags) in the 
dari stitch, hut they are not so expert as the latter. The 
Bdkhras also do the shell work which has been described 
under Industries in Chapter II. 

Miani or Sonmiani is a small town standing on the mia.ni oh 

If... . SONMIANI 

east shore ot an extensive backwater known as the Mi^ni port. 


Hor, and lies between 25° 25' N., and 66° 34' E., and has a 
population of 3,166 souls. The entrance to the back water 
or creek is nearly two miles wide, but the deep channel close 
to the eastern bank is quite narrow. It has seven fathoms 
of water in place.^^, but the bar at the entrance has only 1;J- 
fathoms at low water. Outside the entrance, a shoal flat 
extends for nearly 2| miles, and between its eastern point 
and the town is another flat formed by the discharge of the 
flood water of the Windar river. No European vessels have 
been known to enter the creek. The largest native crafts 
are of about 30 tons burden, and, owing to the extension of 
the shoals caused by the Windar near the town, now generally 
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lie off tbe little fishing village situated miles north-west 
of M ian i and known a^s Dam. 

The town consists of about 400 houses, including Dam. 
Owing to the amount of salt in the soil they are usually 
made of wattle and daub. Tjike other v -'llages in. Las Bela, they 
are provided with windsails. The bazar contains 40 shops. 
The water-sup|>ly in tire neiglsbourirrg wells, which are dug 
in the sand, is brackish, hut fairly good water can he obtained 
at the time of tloorls in tlie SIranda lake three miles distant. 

The name Miani, as it is now general!}^ called, or Son- 
miani, is said to he derived from Son, tbe name of a woman 
and Mohani meaning fisher- worn an. In former days it was 
a phace of considerable importance and much of tlie trade 
from Central Asia, which is now carried to Karachi by the 
railway, made its way through Kalat to the (.*oast at Miani. 
Local authorities assert that in Miani’s palmy days. dOO boats 
v;ere engaged in tishing and 250 large native crafts in the 
carrying trade to' Muskat, Karacdu, Bornbay and elsewhere. 
Pearl oysters were found in the bay. About the year 1805, 
the Joasmi pirates of Kas-ul~Khlma, known as Uttumi, 
sacked and burned the. town and Miani has never recovered. 
An ancient cannon, live feet long, which is said to have been 
brongVit from Bala Kot, now lies half Imried in sand in the 
wa-stern part of the town. 

So important was Miani considered at the time of the 
firvst Afglidn War that a British Agent, Lieutenant Gordon, 
was stationed herein 1840-1. On the construction of the 
Indo-European Telegraph line, a large bungalow was built 
by the Telegraph Department, which has since been pur- 
chased by the State and converted into a furnished rest- 
house. 

The population of Miani consists of Hindus, Khojas, 
Gadras and Mobanas or fishermen. Of these, the resident 
Hindus may be estimated at about 650 and the fishermen 
at 516. A few artisans, carpenters, jewellers, etc., reside in 
the place. A branch post office was opened here in 1907. 
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About two miles west of the town is the fishing village of 
Dam. Here all the fisli whieli are caught in the neiglibour- 
hooch are }>roiight, salted ami cleaned. The place consists 
only of a few tcunporary huts of matting and the stench rising 
from the fish-curing o|)er;itions is abominable. There are 
seventy small fishing boats (flora), thirty-two larger lishing- 
s macks (hat<U), rind one large native carrying craft (dangi) 
belonging to the place. Some fifteen or twenty fishing- 
smacks also come from Karachi and other places for the 
fishing season. Oysters are found in small quantities in the 
mangrove swamps near Dam and a few are exported to 
Karachi. 

Some figures regarding the. former trade of the port have 
been given in the secttion on Trade* At present tlie exports 
are confined almost entirely to dried fish, dried fisli bladriers 
in which the trade is vvliolesnle, and to mustard seed. As in 
other places, rice and doth are the ])rincipal imports. 

This great Iray extends from Eas Mnilri (Cape Monz) on 
the west, to the eastern Ila-Ia or Hara Eange. From Cape 
Monzthe coast line runs in a general north by east direction 
for 19 miles with a succession of rocky points and little bays; 
it thence turns north- west, and west by south, the sand fii 11s 
being covered with brushwood. North of the hay, the has 
Bela plain recedes gradually from the coast, enclosed on the 
east by the Pah and Mor lulls, and on the west by the Rfda 
or Hara Range. Opposite the Hab river, on the east of the 
bay, stands Churno island consisting of precipitous light 
coloured liiils, rising to a peak of 580 feet high. Tliere is 
an anchorage in 5 fathoms, 2 cables of sliore with the high 
part of the island bearing south-west. At the mouth of the 
Hab, lies Kund where some fishing takes place in the cold 
weather. It is not, however, a permanent settlement. Along 
the east of the bay, the shore is at first low, hut at Gadani 
rises a detached square rocky hill 298 feet high. On the 
northern side of this hill lies the little fishing village of 
Gadani, containing about a hundred mat huts and affording 
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employment to some forty fishing boats. From the entrance 
to Miarii or Sonmi^uii harbour, the western coast of the bay 
continues low with sand hillocks and tufts of grass. Behind 
are swamps and creeks. Fish are caught in the bay, but not 
in such large quantities as further westward beyond the 
Hingol. 

The Ormara niabat consists of a narrow strip of coast 
line extending westward along the Arabian Sea from the 
Hingol river up to the Kalmat inlet (locally known as 
Kalmat Hor). Its total length is 85 miles and its average 
breadth about 20 miles. The boiiiuiaries have never been 
defined, but the Jilm’s authority appears to extend along the 
southern slope of the Taloi Range. At either end of this 
range, the boundary dips south-eastward and south-westward 
on the east to include the Ilinglaj hills and on tlie west 
along the foot of the hills to Kalmat. The country between 
the Basol river and the Kalmat inlet is known as (riab^in 
R(5g and is now in dispute between the Las Bela State and the 
Makran administration. In 1890, the dispute appeared to 
have been brought to Sir Robert Sandeman\s notice who 
asked the Jam, pending a final decision, to adhere to the 
Basol river as the boundary. This, however, does not appear 
to have been done, and the .lain exercises certain rights of pos- 
session in the neighbourhood of Kalmat. The western part 
of the nidbat lying below the I’aloi Range is sandy and little 
cultivated. It is backed by a confused mass of clay hills 
called Shnr. The eastern part, between the Hingol and the 
Maneji rivers, is hilly, dry and barren. Compared with 
other nidbats of the Las B^la State, Ormfira is the least pro- 
ductive. Its intere.st, as well as its chief source of revenue, 
lies in the fishing industries of the coast, of which the centres 
are Hingol, ;Banda, Ormara, Basol, and the eastern portion 
of Kalmat. 

There are four well defined ranges of hills in the nidbaL 
The most easterly of these is the Miani Range whose highest 
peak, Jebel Hingl^j, is 3,725 feet. Locally, the portion 
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known as Hathi or Mazaru, north of Kanr^ich, the Sham okmara 
above the estuary of the Hin^ol, and the Buzi Lak which 
crosses the arm connecting the mass of lugh jaiul over Kas 
Malan known as Batt, with the main range are the best 
known. The summit of Batt has several springs and some 
cultivation upon it. Acacia treCvS are not uncommon on it, 

Kils Malan, the Malana of Arrian’s account of the voyage of 
Nearkos, is a well-known landmark to the seamen of the coast, 
and, when the north wind blows, appears to form a kind of 
funnel which brings down the wind witli such force as to 
cause very rough seas round the headland. The Taloi 
Range rises to 3,022 feet and, as already mentioned, separates 
the nid’bat from Makr^Mii. 

The Orm(ira hill is a peninsula of the shape of a hammer- 
head, projecting about six miles outside the general line of 
the coast to which it is joined by a sandy isthmus about 
miles wide. The highest point is 1,556 feet, and it has a 
gentle slope to the eastward and southward. It is dijfiicult of 
access and affords a refuge to many Sind ibex and some Urial, 
locally known as gttrchnd (mountain sheep). On the south- 
west is a little spring of fresh water. The face of the pro- 
montory is 7^- miles long and its greatest breadth 2 miles. 

Between Oririara and the Basol river lies a range of low 
hills rising to 1,016 feet, of which the south-east point is Ras 
Sakani and the south-west point Ras Basol. It continues 
for about 10 miles, one of the pidncipal masses being known 
as Karngar. Wolves and hyenas are common in the Malan 
hills, especially round Hinghlj. The Sind ibex and mountain 
sheep are also met with and afford excellent sport. Agor is a 
convenient centre from which shooting expeditions can be 
made. Fish are very plentiful and are caught all along the 
coast. A full account of the fishing industry has been given 
in Chapter II. 

There are creeks at the mouth of the Hingol and Basol Rivers, 
rivers. The Hingol creek can be entered by a boat drawing 
6 feet of water at high tide. The river bed is nearly dry, but 
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contains permanent flood water wbieb, however, is only 
obtainable at a distance from the coast. There are quick- 
sands here aiKl there. The Basel creek lies about 2 miles 
north-west of Ras Basol ; near its mouth the land is swampy 
and low. The Mandji is the only larji^e local stream. It 
rises between the Cruran^ati and Malan ranges and runs in 
a south-westerly direction skirting the Malan range on the 
north. Near the coast, it is joined by the Gorad .and Ibich — 
two streams from the Taloi hills — and takes a turn to the 
southu'ard before falling into the sea through a shadow 
creek, lb has no permanent supply of water. There i.s good 
duck shooting in the Rach in the cold weather. The Sarbatt 
or Khor Batt is another torrent wbicli has cut a gorge through 
the mountain of the same name and has a salt water lagoon 
with a sandy bar between it and tlu* sea. 

The soil is sandy and improd active. The only crops, 
judri and 'Jiturig, do not acquire any size. 

There are salt pans at Daband whence comes the supply 
for the fish-curing operations at the Ormara village. Salt is 
also gathered after heavy rain from the Rap plain between 
Ilado and ()rmara village. 

The climate of the Maknin coast intermediate, between 
that of tlie Bersian G ulf and India. At Ormara, the iufiuence 
of the south-west monsooo is distinctly felt and the heavy 
swell which it causes puts a stop to nearly all traffic in native 
craft. The temperature at Ormara is cooler in summer 
than further west. The efleets of the nhamM or north-west 
wind are felt for about seven months in tlie year. In the 
winter, the ndskij a strong breeze from the north-east, accom- 
panied by dust and haze, sometime.s blows oft’ shore and is 
much dreaded by the fisher- folk. The rainfall h small and 
occurs genecaily in July and August. There are also falls in 
December and .lanuary. 

There are no made roads. The principal tracks are 
from Ormfira to Liari and Karachi via the Buzi pass and 
Kanrach and the path from Ormara to Pasni through Kande 
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Lak and round the north of Kalmat Hor. Another liad traek 
leads from Ormara to KoKva throuj^h •the eatchment area of 
the Basel river bed. All these tracks are liable to interrup-’ 
tion by floods in the rivers of the 'nidhat. 

The Indo-European Telegraph line extends throughout 
the length of tlie nidhat, and there is a telegraph office at 
Orrnara. 

A itdib lives at Orrnara village. His e-stahlishnient con- 
sists of a 'niunskif a modi, 10 Fauj Ldsi and 4 niabot sepoys. 

'riie population of the Ormara nidhat may be estin\a,ted 
at about G,4()0 souls. Tfie Sangurs are the most numerous, 
amounting to some ^,014. The Meds or lisher-folk of 
Onn.ara proper number 1^)89. TheBaloc'h, vvlio take to fishing, 
only act as assi.stant.s and never get the command of boats. 
Hence they are known as or land liibber.s. 4'he other 
tribes residing in the nidhat are the Sheikh Ahrnadi, Kluird, 
Sajdi, Bjzarijau and Darazai, The Bizanjaus are known as 
Basoli, Gordai or Batti, according to the locality in vvlucb 
they live. 

The Hindus and Khojas number only 30 and 85. re.s|)ec- 
tively, and are to be found in Ormara village only. 'Fhere i.s 
one .shop kept by a Hindu at Kund near Hingol Bandar. 

As already stated, this nidhat is the lea.st fertile in Las 
Bela. The whole cultivation, such as it i.s, depends entirely on 
rainfall, and owing to the inferiority of the land, the people 
take little interest in agriculture. 

Fishing is the most popular pursuit, after which comes 
flock-owning a.nd the trade in dwarf-palm. 

The revenue is taken at the rate of one-tenth of the 
produce. 

There are seven cultivated villages, of which Had is the 
only one that is permanent. The best cultivated are Kande 
Lak, Garoki and »Sar Chish. The cultivating classes consist 
of Sangurs and Bizanjaus. 

■ — 

The vdndo or rabi crops of this nidhat are better than 

those of the vas or Icharif, Both the wu/io and the 'yas 
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consist of judri^ mnnq and moth, A little wiieat is also 
grown at Garoki. Alfnost all tbe cultivated villages contain 
some date trees. The best are 'nmzdf.i and mneh trouble is 
taken over their cultivation. 

There is a garden at Chad heloiging to a Hindu and 
prod lie 1 n g man goes. 

The agricultural stock consists of j^oats and camels in 
large numbers, and a few^ bnllocks .and sheep. The camel- 
ov.mers are chielly Sangiir, wdnle the Brzanjau, Dagilirzai, 
Sheikh Ah mad i and Sajdi are large goat-owners. 

Ail the trade of the nidbat is concentrated in Ormara 
village. 

Ttie village of Ormara lies on the eastern side of tbe 
isthmus joining the Ormara headlfiini to the main land. The 
isthmus forms two broad bays, the eastern being known ns 
'(Um-i-Z(tr (the front face) and tin* western jiAd-i-zar (the 
back fac*e). Ormarfi east bay is tlie g*^*ncral anchorage for 
vessels, hut ancliorage of 3^- fathoms is 24 miles distant 
from the village. The bay is open to easterly winds and in 
the monsoon there is a iieavy surf. 

The village consists of 25 stone and 475 mat houses and 
its population i.s 2,505, including ?)0 Hindus and 85 Khojas, 
the remainder being Sunni Muhammadans. Formerly, tbe 
site of the town was a little north of its present situation, but 
owing to constant blowing of the north-wevStern wind it 
suffered considerable damage and the inhabitants moved in 
nearer tlie hills. The telegraph office, which consists of a 
two-storeyed building and an office, is situated to the wCvSt 
of the village. 

The name Ormfira is said to be derived from Urmar, son 
of vSharaf-ud-dfn a/zias Sharkhabun, son of Qais Ahdur Rashid, 
the progenitor of the Afghans. The descendants of this 
Urmar are still living near Pesbi1.war, and one of them, by 
name Khuda Bakhsh, is believed to have come to the goaat 
and settled at the place now called after his tribal name. One 
Khaiida Aluq, a descendant of Urmar, is still living at Ormara. 



OliMARA VILLAGE. 

The place onginally belonged to Kahi.t. It is said in 
Kalilfc that Nasfr Kl)^n the Great gave it in dower to bis 
daughter, the widow of Jam Ghuirim Shah, who afterwards 
married Jam Mir Khan I of Bela. Ormara was given hack 
to Kalat when it formed part of the dower of Bihi Aisha, 
daughter of Jilm Ali II and wife of Mebrab Khan II. It 
was again given back with Uthal to the Jam of Bela when 
Jrim xMir Khan married Bibi Allahdini, sister of Khan 
Khudadfid Khan. In Las Bdla, on the other liand, it is said 
that Ormara formed part of Makrtin, half of the revenue 
going to Nasir Klian and half to the Gichkis. In the time 
of Muhahbat Khan of Kalat, Jam Ghularn Shah assisted Ivim 
in an expedition to Maknlii and afterwards, in the time of 
Nasir Khan the Great, another expedition took place in which 
Jam Mir Kbiln 1 furnivshed a contingent. It is variously 
as.serted, first, that in return for this, the G ichki share of 
Ormara was first made over to Las Bela and afterwards the 
Khan’s share, and, secondly, tfiat the whole of the revenues 
w'ere made over in the time of Jam Mir Kluin I. There 
are three mosques, one of which locally known as Jami 
Masjid was built by Jam Mfr Khixn. 

The nidhat building lies in the western part of the 
town. It includes the post office also. 

Water-supply is obtainable from wells, both on the north 
and south of the town. A large masonary tank has been 
built for collecting the surface water as a supply for the 
telegraph officials. 

Tliere are 14 native crafts for transport of merchandise, 
i\S2 lioras (hshing boats), and two hatels (large fishing boats) 
belonging to the place. 

As already iiientionfM, the majority of the population are 
engaged in the fishing industry or in trade subsidiary to it. 
The capitalists engaged in the industry are the Khojas and 
Hindus. These men own the larger crafts ; the M<^ds are 
the proprietors of smaller fishing crafts (•i/alcddrs). Formerly, 
much of the fishing was done from but now preference 
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is given to the yahddrs. The fish-enring yards are known as 
basil. There are about 20 of them. Exports are chiefly to 
Malabar, Bombay, Kanlehi, Colombo and Zanzihd,r. Boats 
also come from Portuguese territory at Daman, north 
of 8urat, and take away fresh fish packed in salt. They are 
known as Galiwdlas and take away chiefly palbt^ soU and 
yo7\ Date.s are brought from Panjgur and exchanged for 
dried fish. The only other industry is in dwarf-pahn, which 
is exported, manufactured and raw, to the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. The vSaogurs and Bizanjaus bring it from the hills. 
A little wool is al&o exported. Some of the Mdds have 
become artisans known as usta. They construct and repair 
boats and larger craft, and some have also learned the art 
of building in Karachi. They are called gundi. Some of 
the Meds are celebrated as steersmen (yiioabiii). They are 
said to have learned the art from Zanzibar. 

Imports consist chiefly of rice, piece-goods and dates 
brought by Arabs from the Persian (julf. A jernarliir of the 
Telegraph Department has recently constructed a small wind- 
mill for grinding grain. Since the erection of the Telegraph 
line arui the increase in the fishing industry, Ornijira has been 
gradually increa.sing in impoilance and afTIuence. 

The right to the collection of the land revenue of import 
and export dues, salt tax, and a tithe in kind on fish at 
Hingol, Basol, Kalrnat and Ormdra brings in about Rs. 17,800 
per annum. 

Records exist among the Khojas and Hindus of Miani 
showing that in 1820 A.D. the con ti act at Ormara was given 
out for Rs. 900 kashdui^ equivalent to Ks. 67.5 in British 
currency. In 1828, the contractro.se to Ks. 2,000 Ms/yd/ni. 
In 1838, Commander Carless visited Las Bela and reports 
that the lease for the dues at Ornulra fetched only Rs. 1,200 
per annum. At that time, the kdshdui rupee wa.s current in 
Bela and the dues were, therefore, worth only Ks. 750 in 
British currency. By 1860. the value of the contract had 
risen considerably, and it was given to a Hindu for Ks. 13,000 
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k(Uhmi, This is equivalent to Rs. 4,875 per annum in 
British cMirrency. In 1872, the lease fetched Rs. 9,000 
British currency. 

This nidhat consists of an oblong tract lying to the 
xsouth of Welpat and west of Utljal, from which nidhat it is 
separated by the Titian branch of the Porali river. It is 
bounded on the west by the Hala or Hara Range, hut at the 
south-west corner, where the Kara Range turns westwards, a 
corner of tlie nidhat extends as far westward as the Hingol 
river. On the south tiie nidhat is bounded by the swampy 
tract known as the lior, and the sea. The nidhat consists of 
a level plain stretching from north to south. In the north- 
western corner is a sniall tamarisk forest. For tiie rest the 
country is open, sandy, and uninteresting, witli little vegeta- 
tion, except between Sbeh and the Titian river, where the 
grass plains bear a good deal of acacia ) jungle. Skirt- 

ing the Her are continuous sand hills, and mirage is constantly 
prevalent. The genoeral aspect liere reminds tlie traveller of 
the country bordering on the Suez Canal. The shore is low 
and sandy along the coast as far as Ra,s Kuciili, wliicli is the 
south-east point of a range of low cliffs, extending along the 
sliore, with a detached group of low hills rising from them. 
Westward lies Jebel (Thurab, a small oblong hill which 
appears like an island, and, further on, the rocks known as 
Chhaniuk lying close to tlie shore and appearing higher than 
the coast line. 

The Hala Range covers the we.«tern side of the ri idjbat, but 
the boundary does not go further than the skirts of the hills. 

After traversing the Welpat nidhat^ the Porali enters 
the 8heb-Lia.ri nidfiut and eventually falls into the sea. Its 
Titian branch has already been mentioned. The only other 
river of importance is the Phor which rises in the Hala hills 
and falls into the sea some ten miles east of Kuchli Bandar. 
It has no perinanent supply of water. 

Among hill torrents coming from the Hala Range, may 
be mentioned the Luno and Dabbavvari, the Wichalri which 
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eventually becomes the Oharr or Charicdni, the Kh^itia and 
Nakti. 

The soil oF the western portion of the nidhnt consists 
of clay. Hound Sheh, it is lif^hter and Tnixe<i with Fluvial 
deposit At Liari the clay is still. The soil of Sheh is 
most fertile. 

Owin^ to its proximity to sea tlie climate of JSheh-Li^ri 
is more equable than that of \Veli>ab and the heat is Jess 
intense. In the summer, the west wind constantly blows 
across the plain, (.teeasionally with ^reat violence. In the 
winter, the prevailing wind is from the south. 

There are no main roads in the niabat. Important 
tracts, however, pass througli the eastern and southern por- 
tions of the nidbdtf the First leading from Aliani or Soniniani 
to Liari, Slieh and Bela, and the second from the same place 
to Hinglaj and eventually to (.)rm;ira. Tracks also lead from 
Siieli and Liari to Uthah 'Fhe I ndo-ICuropean Telegra|»h line 
also traverses the southern end of the iiidAxU From east to west. 

A reference has been made to Khairo Kot or Kaliiro 
Kot in the section on History- The is particularly 

rich in aT)cieT)t sites, probably owing to its situation on the 
old line of communication belwecm Makran and Sind, One 
of tiiese site.s is .situated at Agor and another at Sapat or 
Kuchli Bandar possibly the Yu.sli * or Karnbali of the Arab 
historians. To the south of B;idho and west of (iagu is said 
to be the site of an ancient town lying near the F)anks of the 
Her. Local tradition connects this with the Armabela or 
Arrnfiel of the Arabs. 

The head nd/ib of Uthal is also in charge of revenue 
administration of Sbeh and Litiri, and ndiba are stationed at 
each of these places. Tiiere are tliree th.dmas ; one at Sheh, 
the other at Litiri proper, and a tliird at Kan Bardr or Kande- 
wari. Each tkdtut has a nixjtufihi and several .sepoys attached 
to it. The duties of the Kan Barar thdua are principally 
connected with the salt mine in the vicinity. 

* Klliot’s //isfer/y of IwHa. Voi. pAge JH. 
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The population of the nidbat may be estimated at about 
6,850 persons and consists chiefly of ?\nodrias, Oungas, and 
Bradias. Tiie Angarias are to be found living, in largest 
numbers, on the west, the Gungas near the Titian river on 


Po])ii]ation/^ 


the east and tlie Bradias on the south. 


At Liari there are Hindus, Alemans or Khojas and 
Gadras. 


Liari is the only permanent village. The greater por- Land, 
tion of tlie nidhat is under rain-crop cultivation and the land 
in these parts sometimes lies uncultivated for several years. 

There is a little permanent irrigation from the Porali at 
8heh, and the east of the nidbat is subject to flood irrigation, 
from the same river. There are 45 cultivated estates on 


the State registers. The most important are Shell, Hara, 
Rein, Ubti, Tajipo and Idior. The rain-crop areas of the 
west of the iiidhat are largely held revenue-free. That 
assesstKl to revenue, in this part of the nUihai^ usually pays 
one-fourth of the produce as revenue, while in other parts 
the usual rate is one-third. 


The land revenue of the amounts, on the average, 

to about Rs. 10,100 per anniiin. 

As ill other nidhaU the principal crops are judri, 'rnunif Crops, 
and sarih. Except at Sheh, there is little dependence on 
the crops, the inhabitants depending on the raising of cattle 
and camels, especially the latter. Large herds of breeding 
camels are kept l)y the Angarias in the portion of the nidbat 
between Pbor and Kfin Barfir. The pilgrims bound for 
Hinglaj are, as a ryle, supplied with camels for the journey 
by Angarias who keep their camels at Akhara near Karachi 
for this purpose. In the winter, many Baioch bring their 
camels from the hills to feed on the bushes surrounding the 
Mi^ni Hor or backwater. 


No trade is done except at Li^ri. The Ang^irias of the atii 
district make rugs in the dari stitch known as zUa or zl/i and 
Jcharars. These have been described elsewhere. They also 
make nose-bags and horse clothing and grain-bags (joivdl). 
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Lian is situated in a flat plain very liable to inunda- 
tion. It o<n\tains abvUit 100 houses of mud and wood, havS 
a population of about 300 Muhammadans and 200 Hindus, 
and has two mosques and 20 sliops. 

The inhabitants are depen lent for their water-s apply on 
tanks which are filled by the flood water of the Forali. 

The small trade consists chiefly in the red^ail of cloth 
and food-grains. Ghi^ wool, and oilseeds are exported. The 
trade generally makes its way by Gagu Bandar on the Miani 
Hor, to and from which it transported by boat. A few 
artisans live in Liari and some twenty familie.s of Koris are 
engaged in the manufacture of country cloth. 

This nidhat lies south of Welpat, east of 81ieh-Liari, 
north of Miani and west of Kanrach. 

The northern boundary crosses from the Porali river to 
the Pjprfini stream near Pfr Tiara; the western is formed by 
the Porfili and the Titian, a branch of that river, whieli takes 
off to the eastwards some five miles above *Sheh ; the southern 
boundary extends from a point nearly op[)osite Tappo in Sheh- 
Liari, skirting to Drigo and tlie VVingoi stream. On the east, 
the boundary is formed by tlie watershed of the iMor hills 
from the Kihar pass to the Wingoi river. The greater part 
of the nidhat consists of a level plain, but like the Welpa^ 
nidhat it includes on the e‘ast tin* western slope.s of the Mor 
hills. On the west along the brinks of the^ d'itian river there 
are jungles of tamarisk and phor trees. The plain slopes 
gradually from 190 feet above sea level to tlie sea. 

The Mor bills, running from n<^3krth to south and 
gradually decreasing in height, cover the eastern flank of the 
nidhat. It is from the streams and torrents issuing from 
these hills that the nidhat receives the flood water necessary 
for its cultivation. The country along its skirts ks stony and 
broken. 

The nidhat ivS bounded on the east by the Porali riv^r 
and its branch, the Titlfin. The Kullari stream, which rises 
in the Mor hills after leaving Welpat, becomes the Chakro* 
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and, after being joined by the Khantra, ccntiiiues a course 
parallel with the Titiau with which H eventually amalga- 
mates. The united streams then turn eastwards, and joining 
the VVhitto, by which name the lower course of the Kharari 
river is known, fall into the Sininda lake. On the north 
of the nidbat, the Chakro is joined by the flood-water of the 
hill torrents known as Waiara, Sukari and Pipnini. 

The Kbarari brealps through the Mor bills from Kanrach 
and it is on the flood-water of thi.s river that I'thal nid^xit 
chiefly depends for its irrigation. Its tributaries from tlie 
Mor hills are the Bamb, Tikari, Dhirjo and Bahri. On the 
south of tlie rridfiat the Watto river is formed hy tl.e torrents 
known as the ('harnasro, Uhahi, and Makoro. 

On tlie north and south, the soil is somewliat sandy. In 
the centre of the iiidhat, round lethal, tlie land is better and 
consists for the most part of a good loam, hut it is somewhat 
patchy. Owing to the amount of tlie silt brought down by 
the rivers it is very [irod active. 

Utiial is cooler than Welpat and its climate is considered 
preferable to that of other localities in the State. 

Fever and pneumonia are also less prevalent and the 
attacks are, as a rule, less severe than elsewhere. 

Uthal lies on the Bdla road wliich traverses the tiidbat 
from north to south. There are also tracks leading to Slieh, 
Liari, and Klnlrari jSaka via Dr/go. Anotlier track leads to 
Shfih Bilawal via Drigo and the Narau pass. 

The shrines of various holy men are scattered tiirough- 
oiit the nidbat. The most remarkable is that of 8aiad Fida 
Husain at Got Chota, west of Uthal. Ffr 8awai is also much 
visited by devotees. The Khojas of Uthal hold the shrine of 
Sh^h Turel, to the south-west of the village of Uthal, in great 
respect. There are the marks of an ancient town known to 
the people as Kah'kot, two miles north-west of the same place. 
Nothing is known of its history ; it is covered with pieces of 
pottery. Sheikhraj was in former days a place of vSome 
importance, but, owing to the use of the w'ater of the Porali 
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and the Tfifiliii higfher up the river near Sbeh, it has now 
become a mere ruin. 

The administration is carried on by a 7}<Mh who is 
assisted bj a clerk and two rnodU or acu^ounlants. If e Inrs five 
Fdvj La si and six iiidhat sepoys witli a jeTnadar suhonlinate 
to him, 

TJtha] is ;dso the headquarters of the othcer known as 
Head ndih,, assisted by a ])atvvari and a clerk. 

Transit dues are eollet'ted at Uthal hv tlie ndilk 

The population amounts to about rSdhH) souls. The 
indii^enons tribes are Sheilchs. Barra, s, Thlndras, S.-rbrns, 
Aehras, Dodas and Shahoks. 1"he servile de|)en(]ant class of 
Gadras are^ as usnal, to he found In iMrixe mrrnhersp The 
Hindus number 497, all of wliom live in tlie village of 
Uthal, Besides Utbal, tl»e only permanent viliages ar(^ (lot 
Chota and (lot. Durra. A good niany isolated luits fvre 
situated in the vicinity of Uthal. 

There is no permanently irrigated .area. Tlie cidtivaiiou 
depends on flood and on rain water, (‘hielly on tlie former. 
There is a little w’ell irrigation at Got (Ihota, Tlie area is 
divided into 25 villages (dkcmis or rakks) for purpose.s of 
revenue administration. The more important of these are 
Waiara, Awra, Kandiara, INlukka and Katlior near (Jihal, 
and Salarlg and Kahewari on the south-west. 

I'he share of the j)rodiice which is tfiken varies from a 
third to a foiirtli and hfth. In former times, the indigenous 
tribes held a good deal of land revenue-free, but as salevS 
liave taken place to purcliasers of.her than inendiers of the 
tribe holding tl»e free grant, these have gradually been 
assessed to revenue. With the e.xception of Kahewari, 
Salarig, Kaiidiara and Mukka, almost all villages contain 
some revenue-free lands. The total land revenue of the 
nidbat averages about Ivs. 8,800 per annum. 

The principal kharlf or vas crops tm judri and 7mmg. 
Mustard (sarih) is the only crop of importance whicdi is 
reaped in the cold weather. Utbal mustard is said to bo 
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bett^^r ihan that ^rown in Wt^Ipat. Mung obtained from the 
Mor liills is a favourite artiele. 'Fhe hillmen sell it at about 
5 seers for t]ie rupee. The iiulbat is famous for its cfuxbar 
grass on which li ors.es thrive parlienlarly well. 

Cows, (‘amels, and Inii locks constitute the agricultural 
stock. The number of horses may be estimated at iOO. 

After the dec^ay of Sheikh raj, Utbal is said to have b(?en 
founded some 21 1 years ago by one Murid, a chief of the 
Burra tribe. A m.nad is still extant slating that Jfun Dinar 
Gniiga induced Mur/d to come down from the hills and 
undertake this eriter[)rise. It is said tViat the revenue-free 
grants of the Ihrrras and otlier tribes of Uthal date from 
this ])eriod. 

It is a collection of some 260 houses standing in an 
open plain and built of mud and wood. Tlie population is 
1,475, ineiuding 4d7 Hindus. The bazar contains some sixty 
shops and is covered. The houses are made of roughly hewn 
logs into vvliich are let u])rights at intervals of about a foot. 
Tliese are connected by short pieces of wood and the inter- 
stices are tilled with wet earth l>oth inside and outside. The 
roofs are lliit and the bdgirs or wdridsails in them facing 
soutli-west provide both liglit and air. Indeed the absence 
of vv'indows is very remarkable. 

There are three raasrpies, tliat known as the Jam i Ma.sjid 
was built ijy darn Mir Kiiaii. There is a, school containing 
about 50 boys. 

Tiie liidhat building includes a post office and thdncu 
There is a rest-liouse for Europeans on the south of 
the town. The water-supply is from wells and is of good 
quality. 

The lm|Jort;s consi.st chiefly of cloth and rice and the 
exports of oilseed and The trade is chiefly retail. 

There are a few artisans, blacksmiths, potters, etc., and 
the inhabitants of the district consider shoes and sandals 
made by tlu^ Uthal mochis of particularly good quality^ 
They are generally embroidered in silk by hand. 
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The Welpat vMbaf. is the most northerly of all nidbats 
in Las }^e]a. It is snrrounder] on the nortlj, east and west 
by hills^ on the east it includes the western slopes of the 
Mor hills. The boundaries have never been defined. That 
on tlie north is dispnteii between the JiUS Beia State and the 
Mengal and Bizanjuu tribes of the Jhalavvan country, the 
State claiming tluit the bourulary runs from the Kanraeh 
pass to the Ih'uan or Burah pass. On the west the lower 
slopes of tlu' Hala Kange form tlie hounrlary, vvd)ilst on the 
east the watershed of the Mor liilis divides the Welpat nidbat 
from Kanraeh. To the south lie t)>e 'nidbats of Sheli-Liari 
and Uthal which are divided Iroin Welpat by an imaginary 
line running from west to east, some two Tuiles south of Man- 
gia to a point i\ little south of l^fr Tiara whence it extends 
along the Pipraiii torrent to (xora at tlie foot of the Mor hills. 

With tlie excejitions of the slopes of the Mor hills, the 
nidhat consists of a level plain sloping gently frorri north to 
south, the highest point in the cultivated area being Ihikh- 
sliu Bliet, 800 feet above sea level, and the lowest Mangia, 
190 feet. 'File centre of the nidhat is well cultivated. Be- 
tween Mangia, Pfr 'J'iara and fiador there is a good deal of 
jungle. On the east and west, the prevailing features are 
stony tracts covered with kandert (Alltagi nia/arorvm, the 
camel thorn) and cactuH, 

As has been already mentioned, the possession of the 
mountainous country to the north is disputed and the only 
hill range which need be mentioned here is the Mor hills 
wl'iose north-western slopes are included in the nidbat. A 
full description of the Mor hills has been given elsewhere. 
In the Welpat nidbat its highest points are Kihar feet 

and Junrer 4,671 feet. The range is crossed by passes of 
the same natrie. 

The Porali is the principal river flowing through the 
nidbat. Its tributary, the Kud, joins it a mile or two west of 
Gador under the name of the Kanki. The Kullari and Gajri^ 
which have their source in the Mor hills, are also worthy 
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of mention. The Poiali has a permaneni flow of water at welfa^ 

WeVpat proper and tlie Kinl near Mfir Gadrani, but the nidbat» 
Kullari and Gajri are merely mountain torrents. The Uriaro 
and Naragare cliannels takiiigotf from the Poiali and irrigat- 
ing considerable areas with flood water. Tlie town of Bela 
lies on the hanks of the latter stream. 

The soil ;s generally’ good and ])roduce.s tine crops. It ^oih 
consists, for the most part, of loam 130110 on a stony strata. 

It needs no manuring as the silt hrongtit down lyy the river 
floods is constantl}^ adding new organic matter to the surface 
and increasing its jiroductiveness. 

'file climate of Welpat is, on the whole, hotter than that Climate, 
of other nidhals of the State whicli lie nearer the sea coast. 

In summer the heat is excessive, the day temperature vary- 
ing from to 118^' F. To catch the sea breeze, near!}'' all 
house.s are provided with windsaiis made of wattle and 
mud, which , conduct the breeze into the interior of the 
houses. 

At the time of the ripening of the /c/ntri/ crop, i.e., in 
October, much malarial fever is prevalent ; and in winter 
pneumonia occurs, often causing considerable, mortality. At 
this time of the year the day temperature varies from 76^ 
to 58" F. 

The chief artery of communication in the ntdbat is Commiinica- 
the high road running from Uthal through Pir Tiara to Bela. 

This eventually continues as a track to Bakhsbu Bheb and 
thereafter bj^ the Kohan Wat to Wad. There is no other 
made road, but tracks fit for camel transj)ort traverse the 
country in different directions. Among the more important 
are that crossing the Junrer pass to Kanraeh on the eavSt 
and the road running westward to the Jbaotak and on to 
Kolwa and Makran. Another track runs via Gador to Mitn- 
' gia and eventually to Sheh and Liari. 

The nidbat is in charge of a who lives at Welpat Administraw 

tioii. 

proper. He is assisted by a patwari and has under his 
orders 8 Faiij Lmi sepoys and 14 /asii sepoys. The rtdi6 of 
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Welput nidhat is chiefly a revetine officer and is in charge 
of tlio distribufion ol" the permanent irrigation water. In 
executing these duties he is subordinate to the tahsildar. 
He is also responsible for tlie care <A (tattle pounds, but does 
not exercise any criniinal or civil powers. Uevenue collec- 
tions in grain are takcai direct to the tahsilddr of I.)(5Ia. 
Transit dues (suug) are collected at Ibda, thdaa Thappi, in 
the^ north of the hidRit, and at Naka Jiniu on tlie road from 
Kolwa. Tlu‘ Jam and tln^ VVhtzir generally dis])ose of (udininal 
and civil cases from tids area. Tlie sepoys of tlie Bela ihdna 
also assist in tiie general arrangement for the security of the 
country. 

■Population. The |)Opn!aiiou of Welpat may be estimated at about 

To, GOO souls ; 8.200 males and 7,400 females. A leature of 
the populaiion is ib.e number ol Biribui nomads who bcive 
migrated to the head of the Welpat plain and are now 
grad (jai l y settling down as (Uiltivators. Tlu' y are. principally 
Bizanjans and Xb'ngals; and in 1901 numbered a, bout 3,200. 
The ivunjhas are the most numerous indigenous tribe in the 
Otldhal. Tlnn' number nearly 3,700 souls and are the best 
C'ulti valors in the »State, Next in numbers are the (Jadras, 
who aia^ servile dependants. Jatuots are also luirnerous. 
Tlie Sibcins and Oadors may also be mentioned. Ail the 
Hindus live in Bela. 

A distingaisliiug feature of Welpat is the numlier of 
mud-huilt villages whicli characterise the landscape. In other 
parts of the State the inliabitants live, for the most part, in 
mat huts, 'bisere are 25 p(‘rn\anent villages in tlie nidhat. 

Owing to the facilities for irrigation afforded by the 
flood and permanent water of the Ponlli river, the Welpat 
7 iidbat is the most fertile in the State, and is, on the whole, 
well cultivated. For revenue purposes, it is divided into 19 
villages, locally known as dhoraH- 'I'he mf).st important of 
these areas are Welpat proper, Kish^iri, Kathor, Narag, 
Binjari, Unaro, and Dhanda. The whole of Kisbari, the east 
of Welpat proper, and the little village of Kanar are the only 
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villages. possessing permanenf, irrigation. There is a single 
hdrt:b near Karnir, tJie water of whih'li joins witii tluit 
Ol the For all before irrigating Kanar. Th'o leinainder of 
the land depends almost entire!}^ on lj(H>iLs from Uie F<)rali 
for its cultivation and on the numerous hill torrents wliich 
pour down from the surrounding lulls, 'riiere is a little 
well cultivation witli Persian wheels and the pro/unuty of 
the water to the sariaee augurs well for its extension. 

The greater portion of the land is subject to the pjfj- 
rnent of revenue in tdie shape of either oue-llurd or one- 
hnirlh of the produce. The Jam possesses private lands at 
Kunar, \^hdpat ]>roper, arid Kislniri, whitdi are euliivated by 
tenants, half the produce being paid to the JVlni. Tlie revenue- 
free grants are insignificant and are held cltielly !)y *!amo{:s, 
Sfiiads, Shaliok's, and Runjhas.' 

The total revenue of the iddbaL excluding transit dues 
(iiVJuDy aniojints to a, bout j.i.s. f:,7f)0 per artnoin. 

The principal crop of the y(‘ar is VweUuirhj or vas as it is 
locally called. This crop consists clue'dy iA judri and ^iiuiu/ ; 
some sesame and cotton are also sown. Rico is cultivated 
on land subject to permanent irrig.dion. The principal rahi 
or crop is mustard (surlk) '^ some little coriander is 

also pvrodiK'ori. TIjo agricultural stoi-k consists of bnlloclvs 
and a few sheep and goats. Camels are kept but are not so 
numerous as in some otlier riidhatfi. 

There is more tree growtli in Welpat tlian elsewhere in 
the State. The trees are chiefly balnll (acacia). 

Among garden crops may be mentioned a considerable 
cultivation of onions. Spinach, radishes and hrinjals, etc., are 
also growm for sale in Ihila ; also sugarcane, known locally 
as kamidraL Tlie Jam po.ssesses three gardens, all of which 
lie to the north of Bela, at Sinjari, Welpat proper and 
Kisliari. ddiat at KSinjari is the largest and the only one 
containing flowers. The fruit trees consist of mangoes, dates, 
olives, jdrtmn^ tamarinds and plantains, la the Sinjari 
garden is the burying place of the Jams of Bela. 
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Agriculture is the only industry of importance. Little 
trade is done outside Bela and there are no other arts or 
manufactures deserving mention. 

Bela is the capital town of the Fifis Bela State and is 
the seat of administration. To the ancients it was knou^n 
as Armael, Armabel, or Armahil * The exact orthography of 
the name cannot be established with certainty. In native 
histories, Bela is mentioned not merely as Bela but as Kara 
Bela, and it is a question, therefore, whether the modern Bela 
lies on the site of the ancient town or whether the ancient 
city is not represented by some of the other old mounds in 
the country, notably Kbairo Kot or Khaira IVda in the 
Sheh-Liari nidbat, Ai'inabel was taken by Rai Ohaeh during 
his expedition to Maknlii, about A.T)., and later on by 
Muliammad bin (^asim on his march from Makran to Debal. 
The Tulifat-ul-Kird'/n tells ns that Thai, the Kalhora, cap- 
tured Bela from tlie Gujars on bis way from Makran to Sind 
and that his son, Bahlul, built a fort there. 

In 1892, Sir Robert Sandernan died here and was buried 
in a little garden to the south of the town, a quiet resting- 
place in the midst of the country for which he did so much. 
The tomb, which is of granite and white English marble, is 
placed beneath a dome erected by tlie Jara and is surrouiKled 
by a garden. The marble bears the inscription : — 

IN l.OVINO MEMORY 

Colonel Sir Robert Groves Sandeman, KX.S.I.,B.SX., 
Chief Commissioner of Baluchistan and Agent 
to the Governor-General. 

Born at Perth, Scotland, 25th February, 1835. 

Died at Lus Beyla, Baluchistan, 29th January, 1892, 

He died,. as he had lived, in the discharge of his duty. 

“ Fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 

The town lies between 20® 14' N., and 60® 19" E., on 
lightly elevated ground on the banks of the Narag channel 

’"j-’or a I'll) 1 (It^scripiiou ol tiic various namos see idiiot^s 
Vol I, page o64. 
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leading from the Porfili river. The latter river lies nt n dis- 
tance of about l"i miles to the west. It is iinwfLlled and eon- 
sists of some four or five hundred mud huts. The streets are 
tortuous, narrow and dirty. Besides the main bazar, there is 
a quarter known as id Pirh lying on the west. The iiazar con- 
tains about 100 sliops. The Jam’s palace is at the north 
side of the town and is enclosed by a wall with a fortified 
gateway. Bdla is the residence of the Wazfr and the tahsfldar. 

The town contains 20 mosques, the princi[)al of which is 
called the JdoH?^'l//x>{jid,anii was constructed by Jam iMir Klnln. 
The other mosques are merely uninteresting mud buildings. 

There are two vschools wdiere fifty or sixty boys are 
educate<L 

The public buildings include a W^vzdrat office, tahsil 
and treasury which are situated on the north-west of the 
town. Here there is also a post and telegraph office, and at a 
short distance the hospital. The jail lies to the east and the 
thihna in the centre of the town. There is a furnislied rest- 
house for Europeans on tlie south near the Sandeman B/lgb. 

The water-supply of the town is obtained from wells. 

The population numbers 4»18J and consists chiefly of 
Gadras, or servile dependants, and ooC Hindus. The remain- 
der consists largely of persons in the .service of the State. 

The Military Police and State troops are quartered in 
good lines near the jail. ^ 

The arrangements for the conservancy, as well as for the 
protection of the town, are in the hands of a th/i/riadiir, 
Watcli and ward is carried out by men known as chaukis^ 

, and a party of State troops is also stationed at the thdiut. 

' The conservancy establishment of eight sweepers is 
supervised by the Hospital Assistant, 

The principal import business of Hf^la is in cloth and 
rice; oilseeds, ghi, and wool are exported. 

Among industries may be mentioned crochet work (chik*- 
ham h%r)\ Black-smiths, carpenters, potters, gold-smiths and 
dyers are also to be found. 

■ m ■ 
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List of Revenue, Agricultural and Shepherds’ terms. 


Vernacular, 

Explanation. 

Abhim . . 

Ears of judri in which grain has formed. 

Ad 

Band irrigated and ready for ploughing. 

Agato 

An early crop. 

l^andh , * 

A big dam. 

Baim 

Embankment. 

Bani or Pokh 

Cultivation. 

Ba Siri Pokh . * 

To sow after second ploughing. 

JBat andain 

Miing plant when in flower. 

Btiziar . . , . 

Tenant. 

Bandlianri or dana 

Appraisement. 

bandi. 


Bhalle . , 

A good crop. 

Bharanrm 

To irrigate. 

Bhilaro . . 

To graze camels in gar son crop to help 


its growth. 

Bhittar Blianjanr 

To crush clods after ploughing. 

Bhui , . , , 

Wages for grazing animals. 

Bijjanri • , 

Sowing seed. 

Boh ,, 

Judri chaff. 

B^ri .• •• 

Revenue-paying land. 

Buthion*. 

Small stalks of a judri crop that has 


been cut. 
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lA^t of lieremiej AgricultvraL and Shepherds^ 
* —(continued). 


Terniicuinr, 

Explanation. 

Chnro 

A small heap of judri chaU. 

Dbakke CViliaddanr or 
taraur. 

To harrow a held smooth after plough- 
ing to retain moisture. 

DhaJli haranr 

To clear or winnow grain with a 
wn) ode n im p leme ii t » 

Jjbanrin . . | 

Land owner. 

1 

Dhago . , 

Ox. 

Dhuiir , , 

Eiock. 

Dhnrilr , . 

Sheph(‘rd. 

Dhoro . . 

A niiiluh. 

(jralam . , 

A kind of disease wduch appears in 
the ears of /i/ari, and blackens the 
corn and renders it tasteless. 

Ganar l)adhafn 

Sarson^ of which the stalks have foinned. 

Gaiiji 

A large heap of judri stalks- 

Gaun . . . . 1 

A cow. 

Ghato . . 

A ram. 

(litto 

Judri^ the ears of which have formed, 
but are not visible. 

Gorom . . 

A herd of cow^s. 

Gu/ir 

Cowherd. 

Gtiri badhaiw 

Judri crop in which stalks have formed. 

llari . . 

{ . ■ 

A ploughman. * .. 

Har Jotanr, liar kiin- 
haiir, or kheranr. 

To ploughs .. 

siri pokh 

To sow after first ploughing. 
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gricultural and ^hepherde' terms 
— (continued^. 

Yernncular. 


Explanation. 

HiilUvr or nu)rsiur 

* « 

Treading the ears of corn by bullocks. 

Ixiilm 

• • 

lie venue- free land. 

Jat 

• • 

A camel-man. 

Juo 


Grazing ground. 

Kada 

• • 

Dry stalks of onung. 

Kandiili . . 

• - 

A share set apart for a pair of bullocks. 

Ivunrin . . 

• • 

A kind of judriy the corn of which ia 
black. 

Kiiro pilnri 

» * 

Perennial water. 

Katangar 


Ears of judri from which grain has been 
extracted. 

Kcrag . . 

m • 

1 A mixed flock but containing more 
! goats than sheep. 

llhand or Nir 

• ♦ 

; A hole made in an embankment by 
water. 

Kbarja badhain 

• # 

Young green sarson clinging to the 
grountl. 

Xh<aria andain 

G h VI iidi badh a i n . 

or 

Mung plant when sprouting. 

ICharo . , 

• . 

Threshing heap. 

Klias 

• « 

A kind of disease in the mung crop by 
which it grows to a full size, but no 
pods form. 

Kirhi , • 

• « 

Dam throw’n partially across a stream* 

Kvitti 

% « 

Mung chafE* 

Ivab 

* « 

Harvesting. 

tadbilranr 

• 0- 

To clear land of shrubs. 
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List of Revenue^ A gricultui'al and Shepherds^ terms. 
— (continued). 


Yemaculai^ 


Explanation. 

Lai 

u ■ 

W ages x>*dd to reapers. 

Lassi thi 


The state of sarson when the flower 
has fallen oil'. 

Ija3^aro . • 


3i.eaper. 

Luraiir . . 


W ceding. 

liuro panri 


X^lood water. 

Mahoo-au 


A kind of sarson disease when insects 
appear in the pods and destroy the 
grain. 

Mal^uri, , 


Second watering after sprouting. 

Mihar . , 


One who looks after biiflaloes. 

Mund 


Sowing and harvesting seasons of the 
rain crox)s. 

Or-bliarj^ain 


When the crop is as high as the ridges 
of a furrow. 

Orh 


Second reaping of judri. 

Pachhato 


A late crop. 

Pakki 

• « 

Itipe. 

Pakko abhim 


Kipe ears o’l jiidri. 

Pan to gatti 

• • 

Embankment put in a channel to raise 
the water to the surface of the land. 

Pakhj'aro 

• ♦ 

A labourer speciallj" appointed to scare 
birds. 

Pharat 

i 

" i 

The ears of mnng or sarson from which 
grain has been extracted. , 

Pharajun 


Pods of rmmgrn 

Phato gitto 


Judri^ the ears of wdiich have formed 
and are visible. 
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TAst of Revenue, Agricultural and Shepherds' terms 
— (concluded). 


Vernacular. 

Explanation. 

Pokhanr 

« • 

Sowing seed. 

Hah 

• • 

Heap o£ clean grain. 

Hakh 

. . 

A water channel. 

Bakhwal 


A crop watcher. 

Kcdhag , * 


Flock of siieep. 

Hidh 


Sheep. 

Uthalai Pokhanr 


To sow seed a second time in tlje same 
moist ground if tlic iirst seed fails 
to germinate. 

Vaa 


Khar if crop. 

Vj'indo . . 


Ilahi crop. 

Vag 


A herd of camels. 

Var 


P ul l-sizjed juciri cro p . 

Vathanr 


Open ground where cattle are folded 
at night. 

Wakliar, . 

• C 

Granary. 

War 


A thorny enclosure around the field. 
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APPENDIX TI. -PRINCIPAL ROUTES 
IN LAS BELA. 

Route I — Kardchi to Sonraidni and Bila. 


Stages. 

i i 

pB: i 

is ” i 

6 i 

£ p j 

SW- P i 

Ti ' 

a 

■5 C 
h"" 

Side paths. 

Keniarkfi. 

Karachi to 
HaV» Oiiaii- 
ki (R.H.) 

! 

10 

IG 

( 1 ) To Tj o li a r a n i 
l.iang and l^evy 
Tracts. 

(2) To Gadiini and 
Kuud. 

i 

Tills path joins the main 
11 ah river route tJirougli 
ttio Levy Tracts. 

Tlie path to Kund follows 
the rigid, hank of 
the Hah rivor. That to 
Giidaiii turns off at the 
point \vliere the tele- 
grapii lino crosses the 
ilab. 

Kaka Klia- 
rari (K.ll.) 

19 

35 

(1) To M(5rowari 

U U a ii k i 
tUouce over the 
Amiri, llaji hakar 
t or I’ahoni pass. | 

(2; To Uthal. ! 

I 

! Tins path is little used. 
The Pal)Oni ailords the 
l>i‘st eroswing of the 
hiils. 

This is a short cut to 
hthal ;ukI an easy road. 
The stages are Khar- 
kdro (IGmo, Urigo 

(1 Im.) and Uthal 
( I4iu ). 

Tliere is water from 
wells at liorh KhurkGro 
and Drigo, but th:it at 
the latter place is iu- 
diiJerent. 

There are shops at Bala 
near Jvhnrkdro, 

M i ani or 

Soiuni ii ni 
Ukli.) 

15 

50 

(1) To Orinara via 
Liari and iringlaj 
isoc lliTTglaj-Or- 
mi'ira road 

(2') 'Fo P u s It t ii T> . 
Tiiero is one stage 
at Bala or Band- 
Win d a r 

Koad good for 
camois 

(3^ To Bheikhni i via 
Phiit. A good 
path- 

There exists a well at 
Fhiit, between Lltiri 
and Mi ani 9 miles from 
Litiriand one mile north 
of the road. 


Notk. — The <3iKtiiuces given have been obtaiuetiby nieastireiiierit from the 
as shown on the Survey of India iuapj», . ;V* 
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Route 1 — Karachi to Sonmitlni and BMa — (contd.) 


Staines, 

li / 

i £; ,5 ^ 
j B'5 P 

1 M 

'~-i Qj 

O f/i 

B «s -ry. 
c ^ 
tH 

1 

Sido pathsi. 

Keiiuu'ks. 

Slieilcliraj 

i IS 

08 


lui route fronv si i;)laCo 
near tbe VVingoi river 
a -{.ssil ]i i^oos to Utbal via 
13 uluir and Ib'r Bawsii. 
There is water at both 
X >3 aces. 

Uthal(Il.H,) 

12 

80 

Kluirari Naka or 
Faboni Pass. 

l'\>r road to Rluiriiri vide 
No 2 above. At Jlri^o 
the road div'ulos and 
tends eastwanls to the 
Psiboni pass, llaltint^ 

] 1 1 a ( “ e s a. t 1 5 : in ^ 1 - W i 1 1 dar 
(17rn.), Mulibsir river 
(12m.). 




02) To Slieli (11 III.). 

Tliis path is liiil)lo to bo 
stox>x>crl by Hoods in tlio 
Titifin V>riiiich of the 
Forsili river. 




(3) To Li sari (12in). 

The x>at.fi crosses the 
Titian Band. 




(4) To Kanracli 

This is a di Hi cult road, by 
the Kharari river. The 
first lialting 

I'ir Kambiira whence 
1 )at h win f Is 1 *e tive eii 
mountains in the river 
bed. 




( 5 ) To 8 h ah 13 il a wal 
and Haruiia (soo 
caravan route iVo. 

11). 


Uthal Wai- 
ara. 

18;lr 

08 J 


From Fir Mangia, fivo 
miles north of Uthal, a 
fair weatlier trade road 
take.s off to Fir Tiara, 
wlierc it again joins 
the main road. 

Fir Tiara 

8 

1061 

To Kanrach 

A bad road fur loading 
animals via Lak Kihar. 

B61a (K.II.) 

10 

i 

116:1 


At Gador this is joined 
by the track from 
Liiiri {vide Giiiglaj- 
Ormara route). 


29 
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Route I — Karachi to Sonmidni and Bita — (concld.) 


Stages. 

Intermediate 
distance in 
miles. 

Total distance 
in miles. 

Side patXie. 

Remarks. 




(1> Jliau Lak 

fl> Ilaitiiig place at 

Naka Jluiu where there 
are wells. The road is 
good to the top of the 
p.ass, and was made in 
1888 by Kai Bahadur 
iiittu Kam. 




<2; To Kam’ach {t)ide 
caravan route No. 
Ill ^ 

( 3 1 B61a to Wad and 
Ivalat via Bantu 
Lak ( vide Jhala- 
toim Gazetteer. ) 

(1 ) Bela to Jjidri and 
M i ani ( vide H in g- 
1 af -Ormara road j . 

j 


G E N EK Ali DESCRI FT J ON . 

The lirst stage of this road lies in the Karachi District. 
The portion in Das Bela was made in 1888 under the ordei's of 
R. B. llittu iiam. It is about 7 feet wide and unbridged. Its 
importance is due to the fact that it is the main route between 
Karachi and the capital of the State, It constitutes also a 
continuation of the main route from Kalat to Wad and Bela. 
Bulh>ck carts have been taken along it, but the usual mode of 
progression is by camel or horse for both which animals it is 
suitable. Between llab Ohauki and Kharari Naka the road 
trasses over low hills which are sandy and searxied with water 
courses. Dak Bidok })resents no difficulties- Floods constitute 
the principal diflicuity on the road as the Hab, Windar and 
Kharari have to be crossed. That first named sometimes 
remains in flood for several days, especially in summer. 

Water is plentiful at all stages, but is brackish at Miani 
and Sheikliraj. There are shops at all stages except Waiara 
and Tiara. There are sweepers and chaukidars at all the rest 
houses- There is no shelter at Sheikhnij, Waiara and Tiara. 




Appmmxir. ^2i& 

Fodder is obtainable only at Uthal and Bela. For a supply 
at other places, notice to the local authorities is necessary. A 
small quantity ot' wood is procurable at all stages. Milk is 
procurable at Miani, XJthal and Bcda and meat at Brda. Lino 
riders of the Indo~Eur(q)(;an Telegraph De])artment are sta- 
tioned at Bavvani, Lak Bidolc, Amb, Miuni or Sonmiani, Men- 
dliiari, JSheikhraj, and Bahian. 
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HlNOLaj-ORMAH4 RoAD. 

Route II — Midni to Liari, HinglAj, Ormdra and 
Kalmat. 




o 




.-3 

i 



Sta^'cr,. 

l-rt ^ 

Sgj 


Side paths. 

lleinaiks. 


c 'S - 

H 



Mifini to 

IMidt. 

13 

IS 

(1) To SheikhnVj 
{4m ). 





(2) Thfina Kan Darai 

This is a short cat usual- 




o r K a IK 1 6 w :lr i . 

dy lollowoai by pilgrims, 
to tlio llinglaf shrine. 
The in termed iate stages 
are Bjulho, ami Charr 
(or Cliarani) river. 

Water is obtained from 
wells dug in the river 
beds at these places, 





au<l tliere is a litt le ruel 

Liari 

8 

21 

1 (1 ) To SheikhraJ 

1^ u t j i o ot; Ii e r 8 u p ies . 




i (5 m.). 





(2) '1V> Uilial via 





T i t i i\ n l> and fl5m), 
(3) To Gagu tOm.). 

<4) To Sholi a n d 

Shell is ten miles and tlie 




Bdla. 

i 

! 

i 

other halting stages are 
>l Hngia. (10 m.) and 
Bela (8 ni.}. There is a 
sliop at Shell and water 
and wo'xi are procur- 
alile. After rain tliis 

li6hi 

8 

21) 


traedv is impassable. 

Kandowfv r i 

21 

50 

(1) To Miaiii, i?ce 

A halt may be made at 

or Thdftn 



Bfcage Ivo. 1 above. 

Nahti (^10 m.) instead of 

JCan iiiirar. 



at Kan Barar or ivdii do- 
wn ri. From Nakti a 
road runs to Ihila via 
Daria KluVn and imotber 
via Shell. The latter 
is tlie usual route fol- 








lowed by persons going 
from Ormara to B(3ia. 

Phor Kiver... 

0 

59 



8a.rjgnl 

> 17 

70 

rl) ToKuchli Ban- 

Pilgrims mi route from 




<lar. 

Fhor river to Sangal 
gmie rally make a <ie- 





tour to* the Chandra 

1 




G up or But an on tlie 
south of the road. 
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Route II—Midni to Lidri, Hingldj, Ormura and 
Kalmat. • 


Stages^. 

Intermediate 
di:d 2 nce in 
miles. 

8 

1 - 

o ^ 

tH 

Sulc pat hM, 

Agor 

13 

89 

» 

(1) To llinglilj 

Kundrjich ... 

4 

93 

(2) 3^0 Kund and 
llingol Uandar. 
f3) To dhau. 

(4) To Chambur in 
Kolwa. 

(5) To Orniara, via 
llarian river. 

Malari 

9 

102 


Buzi Lak or 

7 

109 


Jaki. 

Sarbatt 

13 

122 


Ballara 

1 * ^ 

131 


OrixuVra 

23 

131 

3V) CJhambar Raiat 

(laniki 

18 

172 

iu Kolwa. 

Ilasol 

8 

180 


Ivalinat 

13 

193 

1 


i?tiinarlcs. 


.Tlnigla;] is about 12 inilos 
from Aj^or, Caravans 
l)On nd Cor iririf^Ulj gene- 
rally lu'ilt; at Agor and 
tak<^ a, few camels for 
conveyance of their 
party up the llingol 
river to the point from 
which the llingol liill 
is ascended. 

This IB a path fit for load- 
ing camels. 


This track is solduiu or 
never now vised. 


GENEKAIi EESCEIFTION. 

TliiH is only a track and is cliieily used by |>ilgrims to 
Hinglaj. The tel(3graph oftlcials in charge of the Indo- 
European line also traverse it. As far as Agor, it is the 
route which was probably followed by Alexander after leaving 
the Indus valley and local tradition asserts that Muhammad 
bin Quasim and the Arab invaders traversed it on their way 
to India. 

From Miarii to Agor and from Ballara to Ormara the 
path ifasses through open country. Mud swamps are tra- 
versed between Miani and Phor ; between Phor and Agor 
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the ground is sandy, as it is also west of Ballara. From 
Agor to J3allara the going is through hills and the B\r/A Lak 
and Haran Rahi (Ass’s path) are crossed. The Buzi pass has 
been made tit for animals of burden by the Indo-European 
telegraph o flic i a Is. 

The rivers crovssed are the Porali, Phor, Hingol, and 
Maneji. When in flood these rivers prevent all progress. 
Rain also renders the going throughout all the eastern 
portion of the route dilHcult. The water at all places, excej)t 
Agor, Jaki and Sarbatt, is obtained from wells which would 
have to be deepened for a large party. Except at Agor the 
quality everywhere is indiifererit. 

The oul}^ place at which fodder is procurable without notice 
is Liari ; fuel and all kinds of supplies can also be procured 
at this place. Small quantities of fuel in the shape of 
bushes and tamarisk can be obtained in tie? vicinity of 
all stages. As there are sliops only at Liari, Orimira and 
Sangal, the latter a small one, supplies of all kinds have to be 
carried. 

Liari and Ormara are the headquarters of nidhats. There 
are thdnas at these places and also Kan Barar or Kajidd- 
wari. Line-riders of the Indo-European TelegL*aph Depart- 
ment are stationed at all stages except Phiit and Agor and 
also at Nakti, lladiwari, and Blial. 
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Shah Bilawal Road. 

Route III — IJthal to Slmh Bildvjal and S&r'ii.na. 



O) C 

•S 

a> 

CJ 



Stages. 

Cm' 

£ « S 

<X> />; •'m 

t... 

— P 

'o 

H 

Side 

Kernarka. 

* tJtbal to 
Dhirjo. 

3 

3 

••• 


Naran 

12 

15. 


The halting place lies to 
the soutli' of: the Naran 
pH.ss whicli is pa-ssed 
tm route. 

Sand River... 

8 

23 

... 

The halting place is about 
a mile above the junc- 
tion of the Sarirl Itiver 
with tlit:5 Wi nd ar 




(1) To Karachi via 
Faboni pass. 

For l)oth these routes 
.see Route I\', Kanrach 
Road, 

. 



(2) To Kanrach and 
Btda. 





(3) To Aliani via 
Push tab. 

Tliis road follows the 
Windar Hivt^r. 

Malting places at Fush- 
tal> (1dm.) and :B;Ua 
(14m). Tlieiice to Miani 
14 miles. 

Sh^ih Bilii- 
wal or Shell 
Bilal. 

9 

32 

(1) To Karachi via 
Amiri thdna. 

(2) To Ilinidau via 
Saur. 

Hee Hab River route No. 

IV. 

S h u t r a k h 
Nak, 

ir> 

47 

... 

A path leads to Kangiira 
from a point about three 
miles north of JShah 
Bilawal. 

Khardaghar. 

8 

55 

(1) To Wad via tlie 
Samotri R, 

For details see Jhalawdn 
f-'' azetteer < 

Suriina thdna 

10 

65 


For details of routes to 
and from 8aruna see 
Mab River route in this 
volurnt and also the 
Jhalawdn GazHteer, 


• For route to Uthal see Kojite 1 , BiSIa Road. 
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GENERA^Ii DESCEIPTION. 

This is the main artery of communication running from 
west to east in the Las Bela State. LTtlial lies on the main 
Bela road and is, therefore, easily reached. 

Between XJthal and Saruna there are three passes, the Naran 
pass over the Mor hills, the Ghar pass near Shah Bildwal over 
the Pab Itango and the Zdn pass over the Chdpar hill between 
Khardaghar and the Saruna Yalloy. Ail throe passes are 
traversable by laden camels. 

The gr>ing in a few places is slippery for horses, but is not 
otherwise difficult. There are good springs with a plentiful 
supply of water at Dhirjo, Naran, Sdnd, Shah Biiavval and 
Kliardaghar and water in the Saniotri at Sbutrskli Nak. Fuel 
is procurable at all stages, but should be collected beforehand 
for large parties. In ordinary years, hill grass can be collected 
as fodder at short notice. In dry years, a sufficient supply of 
f'odder would be a difficulty. There are no shops en route but 
there is one at Kant lira near Shah Bilawal. 

ITuods in the Windar and Sdmutri rivers are liable to 
make the crossiiiirs of these impassable for short periods. 
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Moufe IV — Lftvy Tncts or Hub River Route (Palhdnwdt) 
Kardohi to ITioiddn^ Laic Ph/iTsi and Khuzddv, 


i 

; -rl c i 


paths. 


Karachi to 
Alatigah- 
pir or Mai^- 
g'lrplr, 

Lamr Lohu- 
raui. 


10 I 10 I 


( 1 ) To 1 1 ab Cli a uk i 
{ride lloiitc 1 ). 


(2 To UtTial via Kii- 
raro j>;\ss. 


V 3 ; To S } ) li h B i 1 a wa 1 
via Amiri thdna. 


Slla 

G 

20 


JHiiga 

9 

no 

(1) To Bhtih Bilawal 
via Amiri. 

H ini dan ... 

in 

48 

( i 'fo 8 h ah Bi 1 awul 
via 8auc. 

Ladavik 

10 ! 



Burdli 

1 i 

00 

(1) To Behwan. 

DiwiUia 

14 1 

I 8M 

(1) To Siirdna 


; TIic first t wo stages lie 
i ill the Karaelu Oistriet 
! bi.it at bani^^ liOitiin'mi 
Camp may ht‘ pitched 
eillier in Britisli terri- 
tory or across the Ifab 
Iviver ill the Levy 
Tracts. 

This is a footx>ath only. 
iStayj-es at AI oil bar river, 
Wimiar river and 
Drimi. 


dabal Khtin- 
kii'got. 

Lak Fhusi 
thdna 


2 ) To Tando R ahim 
Khan via Bah hi r. 

17 LOO 1 To Sehvvaii and 

T>adu Stations N. 
W. Kail way, via 
Aiust^fari Lak and 
'ran « lo Ha h i lu Iv 1 1 lin 
(2 To Sardna thdna 
via Trepori pass. 

IG no (l;To Tando Ra- 
him Ivhau yia Lak 
Ivohel 

9 125 (i. > To Tanio Ka- 

lum Khau via Lak 
Fhnsi. 

(2) To Kbuzdar via 
Mahri, and the 
Khidrani country. 


The track goes via Ari 
Kir. It is passable for 
laden camels, but the 
ascent over the Kbdni 
h i 1 Is pr esc a ts some 

diiliculty. 


An easy road. For roads 
to and from Sanina see 
Jhalaimtn Gazetteer. 


For details \pf tlie route 
^a^Jhalawd^n Gazetteer, 
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GENEKAIi DESClilPTlON. 

This route was at one time much xised by caravans travel- 
ling from Kanclaluir, Knlat and Ivhuzdar to the coast, and 
hence it became known to the inhabitants of: the Levy Tracts as 
the Pathaiii Wiit (the Pathan road). Owing, however, to the 
popularity of Miani or Sonmiani as a seaport in former days, 
this route never appears to have been able to compete with 
the Kohiln Wat, the route which ran from Miani to Wad, 
Kalat and thence to Kandahar. 

The road after passing Lak Phusi enters the Jhalaw^an 
country and a full description of it will be found in the 
Gazetteer of that district. 

Since the construction of the North Western Eailway in 
Sind and the advent of tlie /V/a* fh'ilannica, much of the traffic 
in ghi, wool and dwarf palm {p'tsh) which formerly passed down 
the valley of* the Ilab from the grazing grounds of tlie Pab 
Bange to Karaclii, has been diverted eastwards towards Sind, 
passing over Lak Phusi, Lak liohel and Lak Garre to Tando 
llahini Khan and other marts. 

Up to Lak Phusi, the Levy Tracts route may be described 
as easily practicable for loaded animals. The crossing of the 
11 ab river at Lang Lohar;mi is easy, but liable tfi be stopped by 
•Hoods. The country between Lang Lolinrani and Hinidan is 
a good deal cut up by ravines, which, however, are not difficult 
to negotiate. Eetween Dinga and Hinidan, the Ilab has to be 
crossed three times. North of Hinidan the road leaves the 
Hal) and skirts the Havuligh hill, but again joins the river near 
Dureji tJidna. Prom here to Lak Phusi thdna there are no 
difficulties. 

Near Hiwaria ihdnn a route of some importance goes via 
Ari Pir to the Sfiruna valley and at Koti'ro a cross road from 
Sariina and'the hill country between Sardna and Wad crosses 
the Trepori and Musefari passes and goes to Tando Bahfin 
Khan in Sind via Lak Garre. This route is much frequented 
and the number of camels passing along it is reckoned locally 
at about a thousand a month. Another important side route 
to and from Sind runs via Lak Fhdsi and much of the tralfio; 
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from Sind to Wad passes by this road and onward through 
Ujatho and Maliri. 

In dry seasons, fodder would be a difliculty for large par- 
ties, but in ordinary years fuel and fodder are abundant. ISo 
other supplies are obtainable except at Mangah Pir and Bahlur 
near Diwana thamt so it is advisable to carry them. Water is 
obtainable in plenty from pools in the river at all places except 
Kotiro where it sometimes runs short in the hot weather. 

The portion of the route from Jjang Boharani to Dinga 
lies in the Bandija country crossing the Ilab, the LUkkak and 
Chhutta country is traversed up to Duroji, Biwjiiia and 
Ivotiro lie in the Bari j a and Jamali country and northward 
the route traverses the Khidr.ini country. The latter are a 
branch of the Zaliri tribe of Ivalat. 
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APPENDIX III.— SCHEDULE OP TRANSIT 
DUES LEVIED IN THE STATE. 


Articles. 

lute. 


Keinarktt. 


lls. 

a. 

P- 


I, — Szin^ levied on exports, 

{a) From B <51 a to K^irachi. 





SarshaJ’ (muatiivd ^... 

6 

0 

0 

Per dantjiJ^ 

Judri ami inunff 

2 

12 

0 

Do 

Sesame (tirr) 

4 

12 

0 

Bo. 

Sdkar ... 

2 

0 

0 

Bo. 

(xM, honey and oiif 

0 

12 

0 

Pep iriaund. 

Wool 

0 

10 

0 

Do. 

Oil-cakes, cottoii-x^ods and 

0 

2 

C) 

Do. 

onions. 





Bones ... 

0 

2 

0 

Bo. 

Wat(3r' melons 

0 

3 

0 

Per camel load. 

! 

Melon. s, yarn, cotton, ginn, 
antimony, 'mart Joiodl^ 

< l.xlellimn), vessels <.okl> an<i 
sundries. 

0 

1 

c 

1 Per ruxu-e ad valorem 

i 

1 

1 

Khar 

0 

4 

0 

1 Per camel load. 

Bo. 

0 

2 

0 

j 

i Per donkey load. 

A.she.s ... 

0 

3 

0 

Per camel load. 

Cow hide, large 

0 

3 

0 

Per x^loce. 

Bo. small 

0 

1 

6 

Do. 

Goat hide, large 

0 

2 

0 

Bo. 

Do. small ... 

0 

1 

0 

Do. 

Sheep hide, large ... 

0 

1 

0 

Bo. 

Bo. small 

0 

0 

6 

Bo. 


* A dungi weighs about 16 maimds. 

\ Name duty it cliargod on tbttt articlts when exported from Bela to and 

Khurttiu. 
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Artiolos. 

Rate, 

• 

Bemarks. 

horse, bulloek, ruulo 

Its. 

a. 

P* 


0 

0 

6 

l*er rupeo ad valorem. 

and dotijcoy— Oil sale of. 




Bheep or goat Do. 

0 

o 

0 

Per head. 

Kids and himbs 

0 

1 

0 

Do. 

if), JUxports from Las Th'^la State 
to Karaohi via Kaardcti. 





Wool ... 

2 

0 

0 

Per camel load. 

Ohi 

2 

4 

0 

Per maimd. 

Wool 

1 

0 

0 

Per camel load. Ex ported 

iy 

1 

0 

0 

y from Aiu'\ji and V\ nd 

J throng li Las 

Cow liido, large 

0 

.3 

0 

8 late. 

Per jiioce. 

Do. small 

0 

1 

6 

Do, 

Goat hide, large 

0 

2 

0 

Do. 

Do, small ... 

o 

1 

0 

Do. 

Sheeji hide, large ... 

0 

1 

0 

Do. 

Do. small ... 

0 

0 

6 

1 Do. 

Sheep and goats 

0 

2 

0 

Per head. 

Lambs and kids ... ... 

0 

1 

0 

Do. 

(o) Exx)orts from liar ari toll^la, 
U thai , Son miani and 





Liari. 

GM, honey and oil 

1 

8 

0 

Per maund. 

(c?) Exports from the town of 
bela to other places in 
the State. 





Tobacco, piece-goods, grain, oil- 

6 

0 

6 

Per rupee ad valorem. 

cakes, cotton pods, onions 
and sundries. 

{e} Exports from B^^la to Porali 
and Laksar. 




Piece-goods ... ... 

1 

0 

p 

Per cent ad' valorem,' 

Grain ... 

0 

0 

6 

Per rux>ee Do. 

Oil 

1 

8 

0 

Per maund. 

Liquors 

5 

0 

0 

Do. 
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Articjles. 


Sundries 

11.— Sung levied on imports, 
(^r) From Karachi to 
Intoxicating^ drugs 
Liquors ... 

Sundries, dates, etc. 

Grain 

Cotton piece-goods and silk ... 
Tobacco (black) 

Tobacco (Mastung) 

SnufI 

Dates imi)orted by sea 

(6) Imports from Karachi into 
Las J36la State via Kau- 
rticJi. 

Piece-goods 

Grain ... 

Dates and sundries 

Tobacco (black) ... 

Tobacco (Mastung) 

(c) Import.^ from Karachi via 
iianrach, re-exported to 
Khurasan, Axieji and 
Wad. 

Piece-goods, datCvS and sundries 

(<f> Imports from Karachi on 
exportiitioii to Khurasan 
Gura, Porali, Wad and 
Nal. 

Piece-goods and silk 

SundrieB. ... ... 1 


liftte. j 

Ke marks. 

Ks. a. p. 


0 0 6 

Per rupee ad valorem. 

15 0 0 

Per cent ad ralore^n. 

31 8 0 

Per iriaund. 

10 0 0 

Per cent ad valor enim 

6 4 0 

Do. 

5 0 0 

Do. 

4 0 0 

Per raaund. 

3 0 0 

Do. 

20 0 0 

1)0. 

7 8 0 

1 

1 

i Per cent ad valorem. 

\ 

5 0 0 j 

Per ^^o.ad valorem^ 

6 4 0 1 

! 

Do. 

c 

c 

o 

Do. 

4 0 0 

Per inaund. 

3 0 0 

Do. 

2 8 0 

Per camel load. 

2 8 0 

Do. 

1 0 0 

Do. 
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Articles, 

Rate. 


Remarks. 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 


(<?) Imports from Karachi, on 
ro-exportatiou to .Jhau, 
Ma.shkai, Kolwa, Panjgiir, 
Kocli, i tc. 





Piece-goods, tobacco and sun- 

3 

0 

0 

Per cent ad valorem. 

dries. 





(f ) Imports from Khurasan, on 
ex portati on to Kar ach i . 
Wool ... . 

0 

2 

0 

Per maund. 

and honey 

1 

0 

0 

Per camel load. 

Joiciil, mari and sundries 

0 

1 

c 

I*er rupee ad valorem. 

(g'S Imports from Jhaii, Kolwa, 
Panjgiir, Koch, liarari, 
Kud and Khurasan, etc., 
into the State. 









Wlieat, barley and rice ichokha 

0 

1 

0 

Per rupee ad valorem. 

Mlri), 





Tobacco 

3 

0 

0 

Per maund. 

Pomegruiuitos, seeds or rind ... 

0 

1 

c 

Per rni)ee ad valorem. 

Dates in pdf 

0 

2 

0 

I’or piit. 

Dates in hitmh and other kinds 

0 

1 

6 

Per rupee ad valorem. 

31 ot in pdis> 

Dates ... 

0 

8 

0 

Per camel load. 

Do. ... 

0 

4 

0 

J^er donkey load. 

Jowdl and mai'i 

0 

1 


Per rupee ad valorem. 

Melons and water-melons 

0 

3 

0 i 

Per camel load. 

Ghi and honey 

1 

8 

0 

Per maund. 

Khar 

0 

4 

0 

Per camel load. 

Do. 

0 

2 

0 

Per donkey load. 

Bones 

0 

2 

0 

Per maund. 

Intoxicating drugs 

15 

0 

0 

Per cent ad valorem. 

Liquors 

0 

12 

0 

Per bottle. 

Antimony, giigal (bdel- 

0 

1 

G 

Per rupee ad valorem^ 

lium b sundries. 

Cow-hide, large 

0 

3 

0 

Per piece. 

Do. small ... 

0 

1 

6 

Do. 


ms APFExmz m. 


Articles. 

Goafc-liicle, large 

Do, small ... 

Slieep'hide, large ... 

Do, sinMll,.. 

Came 1 , 1 1 o rao . m u 1 e , do rikey and 
buffalo. On sale of - 

Sheep and goat — Do, 

Do. young ... ... 

(h) Imports from Porali, Lak- 
sar and Giira on exporta- 
tion to Karachi. 

Wool 

Ohi and honey ... ... 

Jowdl, snarl, gum and anti- 
111 onj". 

Eones ... 

Sheep and goats, young 
Sheepjand goats ... 

Mattings 
Cow hide, large 

Do. small .... 

Goat hide, large 
Do, small 
Sheep hide, large ... 

Do. small 

ii) Imports from tihaii on ex- 
portation to Karachi. 
Wool, g/ii and grain 

(On all other articles suno is 
levied at the Bdla rates. 1 


Remarks. 

Ks. a p. 

0 2 0 Per piece, 

0 10 Do. 

0 10 Do. 

0 0 6 Do. 

0 0 6 Per rupee ad valorem, 

0 2 0 Per head- 

0 10 Do. 

0 10 0 Per maund. 

2 4 0 Do. 

0 16 Per rui)ee ad valorem* 

0 2 0 Per maund. 

0 10 Per head, 

0 2 0 Do. 

0 10 Per rupee ad valorem. * 

0 3 0 I’er piece 
0 16 Do. 

0 2 0 Do. 

0 I 0 Do. 

0 10 Do. 

0 0 6 Do. 

3 0 0 Per cent ad valorem . 


I 
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Articles. 

lliite. 

Kernurka. 

111.. — Hates of sfirt// prevalent 
in tile Levy Tracts. 

K.s. 

a. 

1>‘ 


Wool 

1 

0 

0 

Per camel load. 

Live stock (uOats leaving t]»e 
ilidqa for sale;. 

1 

0 

0 

Per lierd of 20, 

Piece-goods and sundries 

0 

5 

0 

IVrr Camel load. 

Grain 

0 

4 

0 

Do. 

Puel 

0 

1 

0 

Do. 

Green vvood 

0 

2 

0 

Do. 

Mustard 

0 

b 

0 

Do. 

Wood from Kahtt territory ... 

0 

b 

0 

Do. 

Gras.s ... 

0 

8 

0 

Do. 

Honey ... 

1 

8 

0 

Per maund. 

(bdellium) ... 

0 

8 

0 

Do. 

Wool from Wad and Khurasan 

0 

5 

0 

Per camel load. 

Mung ... 

0 

4 

0 

Do. 

Besame {tirr^ 

0 

4 

0 

Do. 

Backs 

0 

0 

6 

P(5r xueee. 

Cow-hide 

0 

4 

0 

Do, 

Ooiit-hide 

0 

0 

G 

Do. 

Bheep-hide 

0 

0 

3 

Do. 

Camel. On sale of — 

1 

0 

0 

Per head. 

Horse — Do. ... 

1 

0 

0 

Do. 

Bullock or cow. On sale of — 

0 

8 

0 

I?o. 

Donkey 

0 

4 

0 

Do. 

iV .— levied at Ormara. 





A.— lMl"01iT.S. 





(i) Imports by land. 





iobacco ... 

3 

12 

0 

Per maund 


31 




Af^PBNmx im 


SSI 


Articles. 

Rate. 

Remarks. 


R.S. a. p. 


Dates and prmin from Koch, 
Panjgur.and Ivolwa. 

o 

00 

o 

Per camel load. This 
consists of 2 annas paid 
to the State and 0 
ai j n a 8 p e r 1 oa d paid to 
tlie contractor. 

Dates from Panjgur 

o 

o 

Per donkey 1 oad # A 

caravan consisting of 
not less than 4 don- 
keys pays 4 aniiiis per 
load extra as 7i(iibi» 

Liquors 

o 

o 

Per bottle. 

Dwarf palm leaves 

... 

1 bundle i>er camel load. 

Balt 

0 2 0 

Per bag. 

Sundries consist ing of melons» 
water-melons, dwarf palm 
and dwarf palm fruit and 
■wild berries. 


One tenth in kind. 

Imports from Karachi, Jiombay 
and otlier places. 

2 8 0 

Per cfiTit ad valorem* 
Rs. JU-4-0 i)er cent are 
added to the original 
value of goods andTiuty 
is levied on the total. 

Imports into Orn^ara intended 
for re-expnrtation to Kolwa 
and other adjoining districts. 

1 

10 0 

Do. Do. 

On all goods imported by MM 
and lialoch traders 

{ii) Imports by sea. 

o 

o 

Per cent ad valorem* 

Imports from foreign, countries. 

Grain imported by M6d and 
11a loch traders : — 

5 0 0 

Per cent ad valorem on the 
market value of goods. 

Rice ibiiamund snnchu) 

0 8 0 

Per bag. 

l}o^ (daM?cali imd red) ... 

B. — Expouts. 

o 

O 

Do. 

Exports by traders to foreign 
countries. 

2 8 0 

Per cent ad valorem on 
value of goods calcula- 
ted at rates given in the 
annexed schedule. 

Export by M^d and Baloch 
traders. 

5 0 0 

Per C€?nt ad valorem* 

Fish, purchased in Ormara and 
exported to Panjgur, Kolwd, 
Jhau, etc. 

0 10 0 

Per camel load. 


APi*ENDix in. ms 


Articles, 


Fish, purchased in Ormilra and 
exported to Fanjgur, Kolwii, 
Jhau, etc. 


!' ■ ' ■ ' 

i 

Halo. 

Remarks. 


[ Pa. 
0 

1 

a p. 1 
6 0 ; 

Per donkey load. 

and 



also () annas per 
key load as ?idibi. 

don- 


Goods from Kolwa and Jluiii 
imported into OriiiarM and 
re>exported- 


18 0 Per cent ail 'valorem on 

value of goo<is calcula- 
I ted at rates given iii th© 
i annexed schedule. 


Salt 


G.—Puhchasks, ktc,, in 
Ormaua. 

G'Ai, purchased by traders from 
jVltids and JJalocli at Ormara. 

Wool, goat hair, gunny hags 
and purchased from indi- 
viduals otlxer tliHii traders. 


2 8 0 Per cent ad valorem on 

value cm! ciliated at 8 
aimas per bag. 


0 1 0 Per rupee ad valorem. 

\ 

0 1 0 i Do. Do. 

i 

I 


Do. do. 

purchased from merchants. 


FivSh, cauglit by Arabs ou the 
coast. 


Goods p ircliased by traders 
from ll»e adjoining districts, j 
Sale of suit among inerehants 

Fish, purcha.sed by traders from 
Daman known as Gdii- Wall : — 
(z; Purchased at tlie coast,.. 

<«) Purchased at Ormiira 
market. 


6 0 


5 8 


5 0 


0 


0 


0 


Per cent ad valorem. The 
I valuti is calculated at the 
j following rates: wool 
j and goat hair at 1 anna 
I per Orijuira mMund ; 

Ks. I per Ortnara raMund ; 
and gunny ijags at 1 
anna ]K>r l/ag. 

On every sima boat. Of 
\ this Its. 4 arc paid to 
I tlie contractor, 8 annas 
i to the Med mofabar and 
I 8 annas as uritbi. 

I I'er cent ad valorem. 


0 2 0 Per bag. 


0 2 0 I Per 100 fi-sh in addition 
to s74nr/. 

... AssesseVl at one -tenth in 

kind and valued, at 
market rate plus one 
rupee i>ar lOO hsh. The 
amount is recovered in 
cash. 


Nbvk l.-- Goods re-exported to other parts of the State or to adjoining districts^ are 
ehartt«>d a turtber duty of & pies in the rupee «<i vu/orefm. 

Not *5 3?. ~ In to the prescribed rates vvhich are levied ou exports and 

imports, a tax i of If s. ,1-6-6 and Ks. 1-4-0 per cent ad valorem- is levied on 

ail iinpurts and exports respeGtively, at Kharari, from the merchants. 




2^6 MmSBDm IIK 


Sehedule of raUa frevalentiH Ormdra for valuation of arti- 
cles on which Sang %s realised on exporlalion. 


Articles. 

Hate. 

Heinurks. 

A1 ats isadrn top ^ 

Ks. u. !>. 

1 12 0 

Per 20 pieces. 

Do. (sadra iiadam) 

4 0 0 

Do. 

Do. large ( sadra oth) 

7 0 0 

Do. 

Dwarf palm bag?^ < kapdt) 

10 0 0 

Per 100 bags. 

Kampu^ galuov pishk tish 

4 0 0 

I’er 100 fisli. 

mushko. pinddli, kmi, 
bornbal or chdnvho fis li. 

Kotten fish ... 

1 8 0 

Do. 

T B 0 

Per bundle. 

Jiirr fish 

15 0 0 

j Per 100 fish. 

ICara or soil 

i r 8 0 

j „o. 

jSalmou or kulgun fish ... I 

o 

o 

1 DO. 

IHsant fish 

2 0 0 1 

Do. 

Wool 

2 0 0 1 

Per Ormara mauud. 

(ioat liair 

0 12 0 i 

i 

Do. 

Cotton 

0 8 0 j 

Do. 

Bones ... 

0 6 0 i 

Do. 

Ooat-hide 

0 c 0 j 

Per piece. 

Cow-hide 

2 0 0 j 

Do. 

Dwarf palm fruit ... 

2 0 0 

Per gunny bag. 

Pr/j 5 rrt.v (fish) fins ... 

5 0 0 

Per Ormara nmuiid. 

lidnju do. fins and tail 

10 0 0 

Do. 

IHshk do, 'fins ... — 

1 0 0 

Do. 

Pdgds do. tail ... 

2 0 0 

Do. 

Gain do. maws 

4«„| 

D<). 


A p PEN nr X. in, tNi 



Articfes. 

Kate, 


Rt*riiarks. 



lls. 

a. 

1- 


M ushho fl.';! 

1 maws 


8 

( » 

Pt r 1 -riD-ua Tn;fcu.Y\d 

Kirv do. 

do. 

12 

0 

0 

Po, 

Do, do. 

do. (reversed) ... 

1(5 

0 

0 

no. 

Kara do. 

do, ...■ 

6 

0 

0 

Do. 

Do. do. 

do. (reversed' ... 

3 

2 

0 

f?o. 

Kaynpti do. 

d!0. 

1 

0 

0 

Vo. 

&jli do. 

<iO. ... ... 1 

4 

0 

0 

Do. 

Jvun do. 

1 

do, ... 

i 2 

8 

0 

Do. 

Marajro do. 

do. ' pioooifi in 

strings..' 

0 

fi 

0 

Do. 

Kirr iio 

do. (Vlittoi .. 

20 

0 

0 

Per 100 strings, 

M ana a /-do. 

dr> (--iitt.O' , 

D 

5 

i) 

P»ir Ormaivi rnaund 

T>w;trf j> ’ui 


2d 

0 

f 

Per 100 bn fid Job. 

t'O'-. 

VK. 'rhe Orru ira rnfiiirKi 

C'.jKTl' 

! U> 

5 ! ce.‘?' and 6 fdiit.i ;s('k <, 


|^p|te«r f teas, Ko. 1 720 ^4-1 2-07. 
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